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JOHN WESLEY. 


BY REV. R. H. HOWARD, M. A. 


WR. TYERMAN’S “Life and Times of 
John Wesley,” published by the Harpers, 
has now pretty generally called the atten- 

tion of the public, once again, to the life and 
labors, the character and career, of Methodism’s 
illustrious founder. It is not my present pur- 
pose to go into any elaborate or detailed critique 
of this work. On the whole, I have only words 
of commendation to utter concerning it. Cer- 
tainly the ability, candor, zeal, patient toil, and 
judicial temper which Mr. Tyerman has brought 
to this, his truly laborious and responsible task, 
is deserving of the most cordial and emphatic 
recognition. As it regards the strictly literary 
merit of this work. there is, doubtless, room for 
atl honest difference of opinion. 

There is, I should say, but slight pretense 
here of rhetorical ornateness or embellishment. 
The style is easy, flexible, sometimes redundant 
and even slipshod—at times reminding you 
rather of the columns of the daily newspaper 
than of the pages of a standard work. “Such 
was the mystified dalderdash which Wesley had 
been in danger of adopting.” An expression 
of this kind, it seems to me, is hardly dignified— 
hardly worthy of such a work or such a subject 
as this. Yet these volumes are eminently read- 
able; these pages are sprightly; their descrip- 
tions of character and narratives of adventure 
are usually graphic, lively, and picturesque. 

It has been complained by some that Mr. 
Tyerman lacks moral sympathy with, moral 
appreciation of, Mr. Wesley. That he has 
shown any indulgence to his hero will certainly 
be affirmed by no one; but that he has over- 
done his fidelity, I am utterly unable to discover. 
Vor. XXXIIT.—6 





Says a writer in Zhe London Quarterly Review 
(Methodist) : 

“ Cromwell enjoined on the courtly painter to 
be sure to paint in all the warts there were on 
his face. Mr. Tyerman appears to have been 
rather on the lookout for warts; and occasion- 
ally, as it seems to us, has magnified a mole 
into a wart, if he has not sometimes, looking 
through his microscope with broken light, fan- 
cied he saw an unevenness and blemish where 
in reality there was none. . . . He seems 
to us to have acted the part, almost wherever 
possible, of advocatus diaboli—to have set him- 
self to make the worst which, with any fair 
probability, could be made of Wesley’s life and 
character. He never gives the benefit of the 
doubt, as it seems to us, to the accused, but 
always to the accuser. Besides this, there is 
a tone in his dealing with Wesley which fairly 
astonishes us at times.” 

Having faithfully, and, as I trust, with an 
unprejudiced mind, perused these volumes, I 
must confess that I am able to discover no 
evidence of our author’s being thus sinistrously 
faithful, as this writer intimates, or failing fully 
and lovingly to enter into the mind and idio- 
syncrasy of Mr. Wesley. It is true, he does 
sometimes strip from him somewhat of that 
glamour with which, to our Methodist eyes, he 
has ever been more or less, not unnaturally, 
invested. It must also be admitted that he is 
sometimes a little pert, not to say impertinent, 
in his way of dealing with his distinguished 
subject—uttering opinions concerning him and 
his judgments in a way hardly respectful, much 
less reverential. One hardly wants to see John 
Wesley taken by the nose or by the beard——and 
that by an upstart youth—even though guilty 
of manifestly silly and absurd conduct. But I> 
fail to see wherein Mr. Tyerman can be charged 
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with partiality. ‘We yield to no man,” says 


Mr. T., “in our high veneration of Wesley’s 
character; but at the same time we can not 
hide it from ourselves and others, that, being 
human, he was frail, and, like his fellows, had 
need to repent, as in dust and ashes, and to 
seek tlirough Christ the forgiveness of his sins.” 
In one other respect, Mr. Tyerman’s work has 
been more justly criticised. Instead of merely 
summing up, in phrase of precise accuracy, just 
what happened, and leaving his hearers to draw 
their own conclusions, he often censures, pro- 
nounces, condemns, and this, too, in a tone of 
harshness, and, in some instances, as already 
intimated, of lofty decision, as if he were Wes- 
ley’s superior and judge. He does not mean 
to do this. In his Preface, he distinctly states 
that his purpose and plan was merely to narrate 
the facts. “The temptation to moralize,” he 
says, “has been great, but I have practiced 
self-denial.” And yet, even now, almost every 
page abounds in lawyer-like pleas, exhortations, 
judgments, moralizings, and discussion. 

But it is with Mr. John Wesley himself, and 
not with his biographer, that we are chiefly 
interested; and my principal object, in this 
present writing, has been to set down, in as 
brief and concise a manner as possible, the 
impressions concerning the characteristic traits 
of this great man’s character that have been 
produced upon my mind while attentively and 
thoughtfully perusing the volumes of Tyerman’s 
“ Life and Times of Rev. John Wesley.” 

John (Benjamin) Wesley was early remark- 
able for his sober and studious disposition. He 
seemed to consider himself answerable, even 
from early childhood, to his reason and con- 
science for every thing he did. If asked, for 
example, out of the common way of meals, to 
have a piece of bread or fruit, with the coolest 
unconcern he would say, “I thank you; I will 
think of it.” He must first reflect on the fitness 
and propriety of the step. To argue about a 
thing seemed instinctive, and was carried to 
such a length that, on one occasion, his father 
said to him: “Child, you expect to carry every 
thing by dint of argument; but you will find 
how little is ever done in the world by close 
reasoning.” “I profess,” said the old gentle- 
man, upon another occasion, and in a sort of a 
pet, “I think our Jack would not attend to the 
most pressing necessities of nature, unless he 
could give a reason for it.” Wesley early dis- 
covered some truly royal traits. When first 
sent away to school, he was exposed to not a 
few unnecessary hardships and restraints. But 
he never complained. “As a boy,” says his 
biographer, “he learned to suffer wrongfully with 
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a cheerful fortitude, and to submit to the cruel 
exactions of his elder tyrants without acquiring 
either the cringing of a slave, or a despot’s 
imperious temper.” 

Wesley was the very soul of loyalty, to both 
Church and State. “I hold,” said he, “that 
loyalty to the king is a very important branch 
of religion. Are we not commanded, in the 
very same breath, to ‘love God and honor the 
king.’” His loyalty to the king, meantime, 
while it doubtless made him somewhat blind to 
the faultiness of the ruling powers, involved 
him and his work, at one time, in needless and 
almost disastrous consequences. Upon the out- 
break of our Revolution, without the slightest 
need thereof, he rushed into politics, and wrote 
a pamphlet after the fashion of Dr. Johnson’s 
“ Taxation without Representation no Tyranny.” 
The very bitter, wide-spread, and almost over- 
whelming opposition to himself and to Meth- 
odism hereby engendered, affords us, to say the 
least, somewhat of a measure of the extent of 
American sympathy in England at that time. 
To his unconquerable loyalty to his Church it 
is we are to attribute some of the most glaring 
ecclesiastical inconsistencies in which he be- 
came involved. For example: While Wesley 
was “constrained to confess that, for above 
half a century, the far greater part of those 
ministers with whom he had conversed [that is, 
clergymen of the Church of England] have not 
been holy men, not devoted to God, not deeply 
acquainted with either God or themselves,” 
yet he insists that his people shall attend upon 
the ministry of, and accept the sacraments at 
their hands, rather than at the hands of those 
converted artisans who had preached so suc- 
cessfully, and who, according to Wesley’s own 
confession, even in Scriptural knowledge, were 
the superiors of the college-trained, but uncon- 
verted men. Another glaring inconsistency of 
Wesley’s which can only be accounted for in 
this same way, is his persisting in his adher- 
ence to the Church of England, notwithstand- 
ing that he was, as every body knew, a practical 
dissenter. He declared that he only varied 
from the usages of the Church of England. 
Who, better than he, ought to have known that 
such variation was dissent—was separation? 
But he would not know. Was this a weakness 
in Wesley? Doubtless. And yet there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. Says a late 
popular writer, touching the evidences of a 
divinely inspired leader : 

“ This, then, is one sign that a man is a me- 
dium of the Holy Ghost. He never rebels 
| against pious usages that have been sacred in 
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salutary in the visible Church of God. The 
true prophet is conservative of good things, or 
of things that have been good. John Wesley 
showed himself in nothing more unmistakably 
the servant of God, raised up and inspired to a 
magnificent work, than in this, that he lived 
and died an orderly and obedient member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of England.” 

Wesley was no flatterer; but with singular 
faithfulness he dealt with all with whom he 
had to do. “I told them,” says he (referring 
to the Norwich Methodists), “that they were the 
most ignorant, self-conceited, self-willed, fickle, 
untractable, disorderly, disjointed society 1 
knew in the Three Kingdoms. And God applied 
it to their hearts, so that many were profited ; 
but I do not find that one was offended.” Writ- 
ing to Mrs. Sarah Ryan, who, though ope of 
his elect ladies, seems, not unlike many in our 
day, to have grown a little supercilious and 
fanatical, he says: “You appear to be above 
instruction. You appear to think that none 
understands the doctrine of sanctification but 
you. Nay, you sometimes speak as 7f none 
understood it besides you. You appear to un- 
dervalue the experience of almost every one in 
comparison with your own.” The following is 
a piece of advice he once gave one of his 
preachers: “Abstain from all controversy in 
public. Indeed, you have no talent for it. You 
have an honest heart, but not a clear head. 
Practical religion is your point; therefore keep 
to this.” 

More than once, when he considered that 
they stood in the way of the salvation of souls, 
he lectured bishops in a manner almost as un- 
ceremonious as this. He never blinked or 
disguised facts. Here is one picture of early 
Methodism: “ Personal religion is amazingly 
superficial among us. How little faith! How 
little communion with God! How little living 
in heaven, walking in eternity, deadness to 
every creature! How much love of the world, 
desire of pleasure, ease, praise, of getting 
money! How little brotherly love! What 
continual judging one another! What gossip- 
ing, evil-speaking, tale-bearing! What want 
of moral honesty !” 

John Wesley was afraid of nothing. Pluck, 
in his case, was inborn. He never showed the 
white feather. It is amazing how calm he 
always was in danger; how undaunted, though 
confronted by overwhelming odds; how reso- 
lute and confident in the midst of the most 
imminent peril. From mobs, and from the 
hands of violent men, his life was as often 
threatened as was that of St. Paul. And, with 
that greatest of apostles, he could ever confi- 





dently declare, “ None of these things move 
me.” His life was often endangered also by 
casualties ; but, whatever the danger, John Wes- 
ley never lost his self-possession. Numerous 
anecdotes might be given illustrating this trait. 
On arriving at Hayle once, he found the sands 
between that place and St. Ives overflowed by 
the rising tide. Mr. Wesley, however, was re- 
solved to go. “For,” said he, “I have an ap- 
pointment to preach at St. Ives at a certain 
hour, and I must be there.” Looking out of 
the carriage window, he cried to the driver: 
“Take the sea! Take the sea!” In a mo- 
ment they were in the midst of the waves, and 
involved in a world of waters. The horses 
were swimming, and the wheels of the carriage 
not unfrequently sunk into deep hollows in the 
sands. “ Never fear, Peter,” said Mr. Wesley 
to the agitated driver, his own long white hair 
meantime dripping with salt water; “fear not, 
you shall not sink.” Applying the whip vigor- 
ously to the flagging horses, the coachman and 
his illustrious passenger were soon safely over. 
This incident illustrates not less the punctuality 
than the prowess of Mr. Wesley. 

Mr. Wesley was a man of tireless and unpar- 
alleled industry. “In many things,” says his 
biogtapher, “he was gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated; but in his earnestness in redeeming 
the time, he was decisive and inexorable.” 
While kept waiting for his carriage on one oc- 
casion, he passionately exclaimed, “I have lost 
ten minutes forever!” “You have no need to 
be in a hurry,” said a friend. “ Hurry,” he re- 
plied ; “I have no time to be in a hurry.” It 
is calculated that during the fifty years of his 
itinerant ministry, he traveled a quarter of a 
million of miles, and preached more than forty 
thousand sermons. Rising with the lark, trav- 
eling with the sun, preaching throughout the 
Three Kingdoms, always acting in accordance 
with his well-known utterance, “The wér/d is 
my parish,” he yet found time to write scores, 
if not hundreds, of volumes. His hands were 
always full. He was always moving; yet in the 
midst of his ceaseless toils, “ betraying no more 
bustle, no more perturbation, than a planet in 
its course.” Dr. Stevens has recently well 
said: “John Wesley’s working energy, much 
as we know of it, has never been fully esti- 
mated. It made the man, and nearly his whole 
value in history. Beginning every day at four 
o’clock in the morning, traveling every day 
many miles, preaching every day two sermons 
or more, issuing constantly new publications, 
superintending a rapidly growing communion 
and an ever-increasing ministry, and thus work- 
ing through a long life, till he fell at the head 
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of his hosts, a veteran of nearly ninety years, 
we know of no man on record whose life was 
equally strenuous in work. Whitefield preached 
eighteen thousand sermons, more than ten a 
week, for his thirty-four years of ministerial 
career, and he was indeed a ‘flaming eva gel- 
ist;’ but Wesley preached forty-two thousand 
four hundred after his return from Georgia— 
more than fifteen a week! What clergyman, 
anywhere on earth, so preaches to-day? And 
yet preaching was but a part of Wesley’s daily 
activity. His travels on horseback, down nearly 
to his seventieth year, were more than equal to 
the circumference of the globe every six years. 
Meanwhile, his published works amounted to 
about two hundred volumes. It was this prac- 
tical energy, sanctified by the loftiest religious 
motive, that, we repeat, made John Wesley, and 
achieved his great historical mission; and did 
so in spite of marked defects in his intellectual 
structure, and not a few mistakes in his eccle- 
siastical policy.” 

What was the structure or quality of John 
Wesley’s mind? First, he was a genuine wit; 
his conversation often sparkled and rippled 
with scintillations of the most delicious wit. 
Seldom, if ever, has he been excelled, perhaps, 
at retort or repartee. Numberless instances 
of his wit and repartee might be given. Upon 
one occasion, he and John Nelson had been 
obliged to sleep for several nights upon the 
floor, he using Nelson’s top-coat for a pillow, 
and Nelson using Burkitt’s “‘ Notes on the New 
Testament” for his. One morning, at three 
o’clock, after using this hard bed for a fortnight, 
Wesley turned over, clapped Nelson on the side, 
and jocosely said, “ Brother Nelson, let us be 
of good cheer, the skin is off but one side yet.” 
“Stop that man from speaking,” exclaimed 
Charles Wesley, at one of the early confer- 
ences, when a preacher rose up, and full of the 
love of Clyist, and irrepressible emotion, began 
to relate his experience. ‘Stop that man from 
speaking,” said Charles; “let us attend to busi- 
ness.” But still the good man_ proceeded. 
“ Unless he stops, I will leave the conference,” 
said Charles. Wesley himself, who was revel- 
ing in the itinerant’s fervid recital, effectually 
cooled the warmth of his brother’s temper by 
quietly remarking, “ Will some one be so kind 
as to reach him his hat?” “O, what a sumptu- 
ous dinner!” remarked one of his preachers, 
as they were about to dine with a certain rich 
Methodist. “How different things are now 
from what they were formerly ; how little self- 
denial in these days!” “An excellent oppor- 
tunity,” said Wesley, pointing to the abundantly 
furnished table, “to practice self-denial xow.” 








The preacher’s untimely eloquence was effect- 
ually silencéd: 

John Wesley was a poet. His paraphrase of 
the 104th Psalm fully shows that, had he culti- 
vated his poetic talent, he might easily have 
attained a no inferior position among the bards 
of Britain. “Make your poetry your diversion,” 
said his mother, “but not your business.” And 
because he acted upon this advice, his poetical 
pieces are comparatively few. It is well known, 
however, that some of the noblest hymns in 
our language were written by John Wesley. 
Let it be granted that these were translations. 
Have the hymns suffered any thing in the trans- 
lation? Never, in uninspired language, is God 
adored and praised in loftier or more sacred 
strains than in the hymns of the founder of 
Methodism. 

Of Mr. Wesley’s mental constitution, another 
has well and comprehensively said: “We can 
not easily grasp him. He was a curious cross 
between a scholarly, devout, credulous father, 
careless of all worldly interests, and a mother, 
vigorous, theological, enthusiastic, self-sacrific- 
ing, and magisterial. He had his father’s re- 
spect for forms and authority, and his mother’s 
liberty of prophesying, and independence of 
spirit and action.” 

Dr. Stevens has expressed the opinion that 
Wesley has usually been overrated in his phil- 
osophical breadth and legislative wisdom, as 
much as he has been underrated in his practical 
energy: “He was a technical logician, but had 
little of the true philosophic logic which gen- 
ers'‘zes, and is too capacious for technical forms. 
He «lid very litle at legislating for his ‘socie- 
ties, but composed nearly his whole ecclesi- 
astical system from accidental or providential 
suggestions. It was not legislated or devised, 
but grew from passing events.” If he had an 
understanding exact and keen, it could hardly 
be said to have been either broad or penetrat- 
ing. If he was a well-taught, well-educated 
man, he was never quite free in his speculative 
reason, nor capable of comprehending any large 
scheme of human or divine philosophy. 

One of the marked features of Wesley’s mind 
was his strong sense of the supernatural—a 
sense no doubt very greatly deepened by the 
mysterious and preternatural noises and voices 
heard in his father’s house at Epworth. Isaac 
Taylor thinks that the strange Epworth episode 
so laid open Wesley’s faculty of belief, that ever 
after a right of way for the supernatural was 
opened through his mind. It was always easy 
for Wesley to ascribe to supernatural agency 
whatever was mysterious or could not be read- 
On a certain occasion, he 
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visited the scene of a violent volcanic agita- 
tion, known as “ Whiston Cliff.’ A few weeks 
before, a part of a mountain, consisting of a 
vast ridge of rock, was split asunder, and, amid 
sounds like rolling thunder, was hurled in huge 
and scattered fragments into the valley below. 
“Immense stones of several tons’ weight rose, 
like giants, out of the ground, and rolled to and 
fro with marvelous velocity.” Several other 
strange things occurred. Keenly alive at all 
times to the supernatural, Mr. Wesley visited, 
“walked, crept, and climbed over a great part of 
the ruins.” In a description of the same, 
which he afterward published, he expressed the 
opinion that the phenomenon was not produced 
by any merely natural cause, but by God him- 
self, “who arose terribly to shake the earth.” 
His horses once, from some unknown cause, 
took fright, and ran furiously down a long and 
very steep hill; more than once the wheels ran 
closely upon the perilous edge; and, finally, the 
horses were providentially stopped upon the 
very brink of a precipice. In this marvelous 
escape, Mr. Wesley believed that angels, both 
good and bad, took part. 

Though he did nothing to encourage them, 
and though he encouraged no one to regard 
them as tests of piety, and though he believed 
that, in the end, Satan, for the sake of bringing 
a reproach upon the cause of Christ, mimicked 
them, nevertheless John Wesley firmly believed, 
in opposition to Whitefield and his brother 
Charles, that the violent and agonizing demon- 
strations often attending the preaching of the 
Word, in the early days of Methodism, were to 
be attributed to Divine agency. His credulity 
in this direction often led to his being imposed 
upon. Once he publicly acknowledged that, 
without a doubt, a dream that had been related 
to him by a certain strange, irresponsible woman 
was Divinely inspired. Not long after, this 
woman was demonstrated to be a miserable im- 
posior. Upon one occasion, when in the midst 
of his discourse, and while there was attention 
upon every side still as night, a vehement noise 
arose, none could tell why, and shot like lightning 
through the congregation. The terror and con- 
fusion was inexpressible; the people rushed 
upon each other with the utmost violence; the 
benches were broken in pieces, and the greater 
part of the congregation was panic-struck. In 
about six minutes the storm ceased, and Mr. 
Wesley resumed his sermon. He was unable 
to account for this strange incident — “the 
strangest,” he says, “in his life °—without sup- 
posing some preternatural influence. His com- 
ment on it is: “Satan fought, lest his kingdom 
be delivered up.” The skeptic, of course, will 





sneer at this solution; yet, before he does so, 
ought he not himself to supply a better? 

Yet, after all, John Wesley was a man of re- 
markably strong common sense. Indeed, it 
may be said to have been his strong, practical 
good sense that corrected and regulated many 
of what would have otherwise been wayward 
tendencies. It was this that first enabled him 
clearly to perceive, sharply to define, and tena- 
ciously to adhere to, those great primal doctrines 
about which he organized his theological sys- 
tem. It was this that preserved him from the 
empty vagaries of Pietism and Mysticism; and 
that not only enabled him to read and manage 
men, but to readily perceive, and promptly to 
avail himself of the indications of Divine provi- 
dence, as fast as from time to time they should 
develop. 

Mr. Wesley gave evidence of good common 
sense, for example: 

I. In his triumph over ritualism. As ardent 
a Churchman as he was in his earlier days, in 
later life he wrote as follows: “How warmly 
some of our great men have disputed about sac- 
erdotal vestments! How eager was the con- 
tention almost a century ago against wearing a 
surplice! O, shame to man! I would as secon 
have disputed about a straw or a barleyccrn.” 
One can easily imagine the cordial indignation 
he would have felt because of the vast amount 
of debate, in our own day, concerning matters 
appertaining only to ecclesiastical millinery. 

2. In his notions about piety. ‘As to the 
Mystics,” said he, “their noble descriptions of 
union with God, and of internal religion, make 
every thing else appear mean and flat. Mysti- 
cism, however, let it be known, is nothing like 
the religion which Christ and his apostles 
taught.” 

3. In his notions about Calvinism. “An ev- 
erlasting purpose of God to deliver some from 
damnation does, I suppose, exclude all from 
that deliverance who are not chosen; so that a 
vast majority of the world were only born to 
eternal death, without so much as a possibility 
of avoiding it. How is this consistent with 
either Divine justice or mercy? how merciful 
to ordain a creature to everlasting misery ? how 
just to punish a man for crimes which he could 
not but commit?” Has this conundrum ever 
yet been answered ? 

4. In his notions about dignity. He taught 
that we were to be “ashamed of nothing but 
sin—not of fetching wood, or drawing water ; 
not of cleaning our own shoes ot another’s.” 

5. In his notions about sacred music. “Suit 
the tunes to the words. Avoid complex tunes, 
which it is scarcely possible to sing with devotion. 
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Repeating the same words so often, espe- 
cially while another repeats different words, 
shocks all common sense, necessarily brings in 
dead formality, and has no more religion in it 
than a Lancashire hornpipe.” It is evident 
Wesley abominated what are called fugue tunes, 
and which, strange to say, have always been 
very popular among the Methodists. He con- 
tinues: “Sing no anthems. Eschew those 
long and quavering halleluiahs. Do not suffer 
the people to sing too slow. Exhort every one 
in the congregation to sing, and not one in ten 
only.” “Sing lustily.” 

5- In his opinions as to the date of the world’s 
end. “I have no opinion at all upon this head. 
I can determine nothing about it. These cal- 
culations are far above, out of my sight. I 
have only one thing to do—to save my soul, 
and those that hear me.” In the mean time it 
may interest some to know that Wesley was a 
firm believer in the second advent of Christ, to 
reign on earth visibly and gloriously for a thou- 
sand years. 

6. In his views concerning church architec- 
ture. Having been shown a Unitarian chapel, 
built of the finest brick, with thirty-two win- 
dows, and eight sky-lights in the dome—the 
whole finished in the highest style of art, and 
as clean as a nobleman’s saloon—the commun- 
ion-table of fine mahogany, and the pew-doors’ 
latches of polished brass,—‘ How can it be 
thought,” he asks, “that the old coarse Gospel 
should find admission here ?” 

7. In his righteous indignation against a cer- 
tain class of so-called “Gospel” preachers. 
Do not these same abound also in our day? 
“They have neither sense, courage, nor grace, 
to go and beat up the devil’s quarters in any 
place where Christ has not been named; but 
wherever we have entered as by storm, and 
gathered a few souls, often at the peril of our 
lives, they creep in, and, by doubtful disputa- 
tions, set every one’s word against his brother.” 

8. In his vigorous denunciation of cant. “I 
find more profit in sermons on either good 
tempers, or good works, than in what are vul- 
garly called ‘Gospel sermons.’ The term has 
become a mere cant word. Let but a pert, self- 
sufficient animal, that has neither sense nor 
grace, bawl out something about Christ, or his 
blood, or justification by faith, and his hearers 
cry out, ‘What a fine Gospel sermon!’ ” 

g. In his views concerning the conduct of 
social meetings. “See that no prayer-meeting 
continue Jater than nine at night, particularly 
on Sunday: let the house be emptied before 
the clock strikes nine. Let there be no exhor- 





tation at any prayer-meeting.” He writes: 





“Frequently three or four, yea, ten or twelve, 
pray aloud, all together. Some of them, per- 
haps many, scream, all together, as loud as they 
possibly can. Some use improper, yea, inde- 
cent, language in prayer. Several drop down 
as dead, and are stiff as a corpse; but, in a 
while, they start up, and cry, ‘Glory! glory! 
perhaps twenty times together. Such bring the 
real work into contempt.” John Wesley evi- 
dently believed in having religious meetings 
conducted “decently and in order.” Yet,” 
said he, “ whenever we reprove, it should be in 
the mildest and gentlest manner possible.” In 
another connection, he thus admonishes the 
fanatics among his people: “I am displeased 
with the speaking or praying of several of you 
at once; with your habit of extolling yourselves 
in prayer, telling the Lord, not what you want, 
but what you are; with your use of poor, flat, 
bald hymns; with your screaming so as to make 
what you say unintelligible; with your affirming 
that people will be justified or sanctified just now, 
and bidding them say, ‘I believe ;’ and bitterly 
condemning all who oppose you, calling them 
wolves, hypocrites, or not justified.” I wonder 
if these fanatics, thus faithfully admonished by 
Wesley, have their representatives in modern 
times? Would Wesley indorse very many meth- 
ods, or approve of very many proceedings, in 
vogue in certain quarters, and considered, at 
the present time, as distinctly and radically 
Methodistic? 

10. In his estimation of the nature of true 
ecclesiastical order and propriety. Wesley, in 
the end, became completely emancipated from 
the thralldom of sacerdotalism. Whatever, ac- 
cording to his view, was religiously serviceable, 
was, on that very account, to be considered 
divinely ordained. Charles Wesley never be- 
came reconciled to the policy of ordaining lay 
preachers. Wesley considered them as divinely 
called to preach as himself, and every way as 
worthy of honor and consideration. What 
cared he whether a man was a collier or a shoe- 
maker or a graduate of Oxford; whether he 
had had a bishop’s fingers laid upon his head or 
no? The simple question he raised in each case 
was simply, Can he preach? Can he save 
souls? Can he edify the body of Christ? Hath 
he the secret of the Lord? And is he one of 
those who feels it like fire shut up in his bones? 
This was the only test of apostleship he re- 
quired. 

Without a ddubt Mr. Wesley made a mistake 
when he provided that the pupils of his Kings- 
wood school should “ rise, the year round, at 
four o’clock, and spend the time till five in pri- 
vate—reading, singing, praying, meditating.” 
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Common sense must for once have stepped out 
when he ordained “that no plays should be 
permitted, and no time allowed on any day for 
play; on the ground that he who plays when he 
is a boy, will play when he is a man.” On the 
other hand, it can not be denied that the follow- 
ing is an eminently sensible statement. “ Even 
religious masters may be mistaken in regard to 
the manner of instilling religion into children. 
If needlessly or churlishly restrained, it will 
not be strange if religion stink in their nostrils ; 
that they look upon it as an austere, melancholy 
thing, a Necessary evil, if necessary at all, and 
so to be put off just as long as possible.” 
Lastly. In his views about preaching. He 
believed in plain, direct, practical dealing. He 
delivered no pulpit orations ; but applied the 
most pungent truth in the most pungent and 
searching manner. However animated or ear- 
nest he might become, he believed in always pre- 
serving strict self-control. He had no patience 
whatever with those preachers who screamed 
themselves to death. To one preacher he 
wrote, “I beg of you not to please the devil too 
well by preaching so long and so loud.” To 
yet another he wrote, “Scream no more, at the 
peril of your soul.” And to yet another, “ Take 
your choice; exercise yourself daily all you 
can bear, or otherwise kill yourself by inches.” 
These are all eminently common-sense admoni- 
tions. John Wesley evidently believed in the 
itinerant and circuit system. He writes: “Be 
their talents ever so great, they will erelong 
grow dead themselves, and so will most of those 
that hear them. I know, were I myself to 
preach one whole year in one place, I should 
preach both myself and most of my congregation 
asleep. Nor can I ever believe it was the will 
of our Lord that any congregation should have 
one teacher only. This preacher has one talent, 
that another. No one whom I ever knew has 
all the talents necessary for beginning, continu- 
ing, and perfecting the work of grace in a whole 
congregation.” It should be remembered that 
Mr. Wesley was in the habit of preaching three 
sermons a day, instead of only two a week. 
Mr. Wesley was an extemporaneous preacher. 
The circumstance which occasioned his adop- 
tion of this method is thus related: On the 
last Sabbath of the year 1788, Wesley preached 
to an exceedingly large congregation in Allhal- 
lows Church, for the benefit of forty-eight poor 
children. “Sir,” said he to his attendant, while 
putting on his gown, “it is above fifty years 
since | first preached in this church. I remem- 
ber it from a particular circumstance. I came 
without a sermon, and going up the pulpit 
Stairs, I hesitated, and returned into the vestry, 





under much mental confusion and agitation. 
A woman, who stood by, noticed my concern, 
and said, ‘Pray, sir, what is the matter? I 
replied, ‘I have not brought a sermon with me.’ 
Putting her hand to my shoulder, she said, ‘Is 
that all? Can not you trust God for a sermon ?” 
I ascended the pulpit, preached extempore, with 
great freedom to myself and acceptance to the 
people, and have never since taken a written 
sermon into the pulpit.” “ Truly, a word spoken 
in due season, how good it is!” 





RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 
PARI II. 

ET us go home with our young friends. 
They have been variously affected by Aunt 
Lucy’s common sense, and also by the 
conclusions drawn from their own knowledge 
of the persons mentioned by her; but the sub- 

ject is one that is not easily dismissed. 

The sisters, Mabel and Annie Willard, who 
had remained silent, were quite as sensible as 
either of the others, though one would as soon 
expect to hear a burst of thunder from a clear 
sky as an indignant protest against any ills 
from their lips. 

“Sweet, lovable girls, but so very retiring 
and modest,” was the verdict of society regard- 
ing them. Their presence at the great woman’s 
meeting, or rather the woman’s great meeting, 
was a wonder to all their acquaintances. 

They lived a mile outside the village; and 
now, to shorten the distance, they turned into a 
green shady path across the fields. 

“J think, Mabel,” said the oldest sister, “that 
we may as well give up this question of wrongs 
and rights, as a puzzle that can not be guessed. 
Instead of quarreling with fate, we will make 
the best of the evils that fall to us, and not 
overlook the blessings.” 

“ Especially as it will help no one else if we 
make ourselves unhappy,” answered Mabel, 
sagely. “We might as well attempt to bear 
old Mrs. Brown’s rheumatism, as to shoulder 
these other ills that lie beyond our reach.” 

“Yes. Other people may be different or have 
a different mission; Marian and Grace, for in- 
stance. They are talented—what people call 
brilliant—and they are fearless. But we, Mabel, . 
are not cut out for revolutionists.” 

“No. We should be miserable if we were 
obliged to take up public duties such as those 
ladies yesterday declared to be our right.” 

“Our right!’ repeated Annie, thoughtfully. 
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“T felt, when they were speaking of our abject 
condition, that I would rather be the mean- 
spirited creature they described, if so I might 
keep my quiet corner in the world, than to reign 
a queen amid the tumult of political strife. I 
felt an indescribable repulsion for the very things 
that they asserted were privileges. I am sure 
that many ladies present felt the same.” 

*T did, for one. And it is quite plain to me 
that, wherever the abilities or the responsibilities 
of other women may lead them, God means us 
to be content with the duties and pleasures 
that lie nearest.” 

“You mean the ‘little deeds of kindness, the 
little acts of love.’ Well, I am willing. Since 
papa is a cripple, and mamma is not strong, 
and the little ones are always in mischief, we 
shall be likely to have our hands full.” 

As Annie spoke, they came out of the wooded 
path into an open field, close to their father’s 
barn. It stood back from the road, at some 
distance from the house. The children were 
sometimes permitted to come here to play, but 
never hy themselves; for they were only four 
years old, and there were many tempting ways 
of getting into danger among the farming tools, 
and long, narrow ladders. 

A sound of merry laughter, somewhere above 
in the air, startled them. Looking up, they saw 
the pet brother perched upon the top of the 
barn-roof, and his twin sister half-way up the 
long ladder to join him. The sisters turned 
pale, and clung to each other, too terrified to 
speak. But their weakness was momentary; 
for Annie seemed to know intuitively what 
should be done. 

“Keep quiet, Mabel dear,” she said. “I 
would not have mamma see them there for the 
world.” 

“O, Annie, they will be killed! They can 
not get down, and we can not get to them.” 


“Don’tfrighten them, at any rate. Clover”— | 


that was the boy’s pet name—she called, pre- 
tending to be looking for him. 

“Here I be,” came a clear, shrill voice from 
above. 

“So you are. I have brought you some- 
thing.” 
~ “What is it?” 














“Be quiet, dear. See, Clover, here is a fish 
that can swim in the water.” 

She held up a magnetized toy that she had 
bought in the village that morning. 

“If you come down directly, you can have it 
to play with, you and Daisy. But I can’t wait 
for you; and I shall lock it up in papa’s desk ti}] 
to-morrow, unless you come now.” 

“Is it a ¢raly fish?” 

“Come and see.” 

Clover knew that Annie would not deceive 
him; and knowing this, he was sure that the 
toy would be put out of sight if he lingered, 
So he began at once to retrace his dangerous 
way. When he reached the top of the ladder, 
Annie and Mabel breathed more freely, though 
he stopped with one foot over the top round to 
call to them: 

“Tis coming. You dess wait. Don’t give it 
to Daisy.” 

Never before were those uncertain little feet 
watched with such eager interest. Whenever 
he stopped to look down, the girls shut their 
eyes, though Annie’s voice sounded cheerily, as 
she lured him from the dizzy height. 

“Such a beautiful fish!” she said. “It shines 
like silver.” 

When at last he reached the ground, he was 
greatly astonished by seeing both of his sisters 
break down into hysterical crying. Daisy, too, 
looked at them in amazement. 

“Where’s dat fish? What for you cry?” 
asked the boy, struggling in the close embraces 
that half smothered him. 

“QO, Clover!” said Mabel, “how could you 
be so naughty? You must never go up there 
again. Never.” 

* “What for?” Clover knew that he had done 
wrong, but he looked up as innocently as pos- 
sible. 

“What if your little feet had slipped, and you 
had fallen down here ?” 

“But I didn’t slip,” said Clover, tranquilly. 

“But you might have fallen, and you would 


| have heen killed. Then Daisy would have had 


“O, it is something you will like. It is for | 
of things. 


Daisy too.” 


The little girl began to descend with great | 


speed. 
“ ’t let Daisy get it first,” said the boy 
Do n’t let Daisy get it first,” said the boy, 
leaning forward to look down. It seemed as 


if he must fall. Both sisters shuddered, and a | 


mist came before their eyes. 
“O, Annie, what can we do?” 


no little brother to play with. Papa and mamma 
would have no little boy.” 
“Well, then I’d be a angel, would n’t I? 
It’s gooder to be a angel. What you s’pose ?” 
Clover seemed bent on seeing the bright side 


“TI suppose,” said Annie, smiling in spite of 
herself, “that it is only good little boys who 
change into angels. I never heard of angels 
being made out of naughty boys, who ctimb to 
the top of barns and frighten every body.” 

“ Oo 19 

Clover was somewhat crest-fallen at this 
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] 
theological view of the matter, and hastened to 


change the subject. 

“Where ’s dat fish ?” 

“Clover, I shall not give it to you unless you 
- promise that you will not go up there again. 
And Daisy must promise too.” 

The little girl readily gave her word, but 
Clover hesitated. He glanced, meditatively, first 
at the fish, which lay glittering in his sister’s 
hand, and then at the weather-vane swinging 
on the breezy height. 

“Ts it a live fish? Can it swim ?” 

“Tt will swim. You can play that it is alive, 
if you like.” 

“Well,” said Clover, generously, “you can 
give it to Daisy. I ’d rather climb to—” 

“But you can’t,” said Annie, losing her 
patience, as she saw she made no progress in 
persuading. “So I must just tell mamma, and 
it will make her sick. But papa will shut you 
up where you will be safe.” 

“Will he? Then I dess I'll take the fish, 
and not climb.” 

“Come, then, to the house. I will get some 
water for you to putitin. Mabel, we must see 
that the ladder is taken down.” 

As the little feet trotted down the path before 
them, the morning’s discussion and yesterday’s 
meeting came back to the minds of both sisters. 

“Ah, Mabel,” said Annie, smiling, “if we 
had the gift of eloquence and courage also, 
there would be little comfort in exercising it 
publicly, if Clover-top should break his neck 
while we were away lecturing. That may be a 
small consideration; but it is important enough 
to determine my sphere.” 

* And mine too.” 

The sisters, in spite of their lack of proper 
ambition, made a pretty picture as they entered 
their father’s sick-room. Their homely, old- 
fashioned ideas of duty did not detract at all 
from their personal loveliness. The weary in- 
valid’s eye brightened as it fell on them. So 
did the mother’s. 

“ Have you missed us, papa?” 

“A little. It is so seldom that you are both 
away. Mamma here has been in a worry about 
the litthe ones. They have been so still that 
she was sure they were in some mischief. She 
would have tired herself looking for them, if I 
had allowed it. I hope you saw them as you 
came ia.” 

“Yes. They are playing in the back yard.” 

“Annie bought a magnetic fish for them at 
Loud’s,” said Mabel, who noticed that, now the 
alarm was over, her sister’s voice was less firm 
than usual. “It will amuse them for hours. 
So you can be quite easy, mother dear.” 





Her own tones were slightly tremulous, as 
she thought of the shock that her feeble parents 
had so narrowly escaped. 

“And now, girls,” said their father, “was 
your errand successful ?” 

Before visiting Mrs. Arnold, Annie and Mabel 
had called on the chairman of the school com- 
mittee, to apply for a situation as teacher for 
the one who proved best fitted for the office. 
Only one of them could be spared from home ; 
but the salary of one would be a material help 
in providing the little luxuries that are necessi- 
ties for the invalid. 

“There is no hope for us at present,” an- 
swered Mabel, despondently. ‘Mr. Lincoln 
received us kindly, but all the schools are taken 
up, with the excéption of the Grammar-school. 
That has always been taught by a gentleman, and 
would be above our reach, any way. Mr. Lin- 
coln said they were going to hire a lady teacher 
for it, if they could secure Marian Eddy. She 
has a fine reputation as a teacher.” 

“Yes. But it had to be gained a step ata 
time. She is older than you. Do not be dis- 
couraged, my dear,” said her mother. 

“There is another thing in Marian’s favor,” 
said Annie. “She teaches from choice, not 
from necessity, and is, therefore, perfectly inde- 
pendent in her feelings. I think that helps her 
to govern her pupils. She has no care about 
keeping her place. When she took that unruly 
school on Pine Street, all her friends prophesied 
a failure. You know, papa, that three gentle- 
men in succession had undertaken the school, 
and given it up.” 

“Yes. Mr. Lincoln gave me a description 
of the school, when he visited it a fortnight after 
Marian became its teacher. There was not 
a book open, and no appearance of lessons. 
When the committee proposed to hear the pupils 
recite, Marian coolly told them that they had 
not yet attempted study; that she had first to 
establish order.” 

“Well, it is a model school now. I wonder 
if she will leave it to take the Grammar-school. 
That is in a most disgraceful condition. Mr. 
Elmer, the last teacher, was actually put out of 
doors by those great boys. They seem to have 
no respect for him—or for themselves either,” 
added Mabel. 

“T often wish,” said Annie, “that one of us 
could have had a little of Marian’s fearlessness 
and dignity of character. The rudest boys soon 
succumb to her influence. And as soon as they 
submit to her authority, her sweetness wins 
their hearts, and she can lead them as she 
pleases. Her schools go like clock-work. She 
is an enthusiast in her work.” 
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Annie sighed deeply, as she concluded ; not 
from envy, but from a sense of her own unfit- 
ness for such a responsible position. She was 
sitting, for the moment, on her father’s foot- 
stool, and leaning her head on the arm of his 
chair. He understood her, and answered softly, 
as he gently smoothed her bright hair with his 
hand: 

“ Annie dear, it is not wise to compare your- 
self with Marian. You have no points of re- 
semblance. Teaching is evidently her vocation. 
Its burdens do not frighten her. But my wood- 
roses would droop if taken out of the shade. 
The rough jostling would crush out their life 
and sweetness. My dear children, let us give 
up these plans, that would only bring trials to 
you if you could carry them out. We can live 
in comfort on our present means, and there 
would surely be no pleasure in any luxuries 
obtained by seeing either of you engaged ina 
business so wearing and uncongenial as school- 
teaching. Cheerup. Your present duties are 
at home; for neither mamma nor I know how to 
get along without you both.” 

The sisters looked at each other, and smiled 
involuntarily, as they each recalled the con- 
temptuous language used at the meeting, de- 
scribing a situation so exactly like their own, 
that they felt as if they must have sat for the 
picture. And both felt, without speaking, that 
God has given to woman no nobler, sweeter 
mission than that of the dutiful daughter or 
careful sister. 

Leaving them quite contented with the lot 
that God has appointed them, we will accom- 
pany Marian. Her views of domestic tyranny 
had been materially modified during the morn- 
ing discussion, but her sense of what was prop- 
erly due to her sex remained unchanged. There 
were some wrongs in society peculiar to women, 
and she believed that women could right them 
if they tried. ; 

She found Mr. Lincoln awaiting her, when 
she reached home. He had always treated her 
with a pleasant deference, and cordially ap- 
proved the measures she had used to secure 
order in her schools. She was a pattern teacher 
in his eyes, and he was willing to own it. 

He was especially affable on this occasion. 
He had come te offer her a situation that was 
in itself an honor, and one that no lady had 
ever tried to fill. “But she deserves the highest 
place that we can give her,” he said, heartily. 
Perhaps an unconscious, or rather an unac- 
knowledged, expectation of personal relief from 
responsibility as soon as the troublesome school 
should pass into Marian’s charge, may have 
added a little to his cordial wish to alvance his 





favorite teacher; but his manner indicated the 
giving rather than the receiving of a blessing. 

Marian listened to his proposal in silence. 
She was not in the least charmed by the pros- 
pect of a struggle with a set of pupils so utterly 
demoralized as the notorious Grammar-school. 
The honor was quite lost upon her. 

“Tt is the highest school in the village, Miss 
Marian,” said Mr. Lincoln, who was a little 
puzzled by her cool manner. “It has never 
had a lady principal. You will have an assist- 
ant, of course, just as Mr. Elmer did.” 

“Why do you apply to me?” 

“That is a strange question for you to ask. 
As if you did not know,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
playfully, “how high you stand as a teacher. 
Mr. Elmer has left town.” 

“Driven away, I understand.” 

“Well, not exactly driven out of town, though 
he was forced to give up the school. Indeed, 
he has never been able to manage it.” 

“What is the salary? That is, what did you 
pay him?” 

“The salary—ahem !—your salary, Miss Ma- 
rian, will be six hundred dollars a year. That 
is one hundred more than any other lady teacher 
gets in this town. You have been receiving 
only five hundred, I think.” 

“What did you pay Mr. Elmer?” 

“ Well, we paid him one thousand.” 

“T will take the school on the same terms.” 

Mr. Lincoln looked as if he could not believe 
his own ears. He supposed that she would 
agree with him in thinking six hundred dollars 
a liberal compensation, considering that she was 
a woman. : 

“My dear Miss Marian,” he said, “you are 
joking, or else quite unreasonable. No lady 
expects the salary that men demand.” 

“Why not? Mr. Elmer failed in this work, 
and has left it. You come to me with the full 
persuasion that I shall meet your wishes, and 
do the work thoroughly, and yet you deliberately 
ask me to do it for four hundred dollars less 
than you paid him. Not very honorable in the 
committee that you represent, Mr. Lincoln.” 

“But, my dear young lady, ladies do not 
expect to be paid so much.” 

“T expect it, and I will take the school on 
no other conditions. Why should the town 
make a clear profit of four hundred dollars out 
of my year’s work ?” 

“1 hope, Miss Marian, that you are not going 
to be one of those ranting women’s rights 
women.” 

“That has nothing tg do with our bargain. 
You wish to hire me to teach. I will teach on 
these conditions, and no other; unless, as you 
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own that I do my work better, I stipulate for 
a suitable advance on the gentleman’s salary.” 

“ There is no precedent for such a course.” 

“Perhaps not. We will have the honor of 
establishing one.” 

Mr. Lincoln was greatly perplexed. He 
could not bear to give up his desire of secur- 
ing her for the school, because he had no doubt 
that she would manage it admirably, and make 
it a credit to the village. But it was out of the 
question to agree to her terms. One thousand 
a year toa woman! Preposterous! 

“Mr. Lincoln, when I brought that school in 
Pine Street to order, ard you all praised my 
tact and ability, I made up my mind that it 
would be the last piece of defective men’s work 
that I should patch up without suitable remuner- 
ation. The labor itself is hard enough, without 
having it first spoiled by the bungling efforts 
of incompetent men. Because I am a woman, 
and God has fashioned me delicately, is no rea- 
son why I should be underpaid. Lady teachers 
are not the only persons who suffer from this 
kind of injustice. Why should a tailoress, for 
example, get less for making up a suit of clothes 
than a tailor? Her work is not inferior, and 
his is often done by women, who are paid about 
half of what he receives. Some men get a 
handsome living in this way, without soiling 
their own fingers. The poor women who work 
for them just escape starvation. Do you call 
that right ?” 

Just here it occurred to Marian that milliners 
and dress-makers, and other ladies who employ 
work-women, do the same thing, and get a luxu- 
rious living out of their more dependent sisters, 
without the slightest compunction of conscience; 
but, as Mr. Lincoln’s thoughts did not happen 
to travel in that direction, she wisely kept hers 
to herself. 

“T suppose that women do as they please 
about taking the work,” he said. 

“There you are mistaken. Circumstances 
oblige them to do it, or starve. Mine do not, 
happily. So you will please to tell the commit- 
tee that, having no doubt of my ability to make 
a good school of the wreck Mr. Elmer has left, 
I will take it for the same salary he received.” 

“T shall see them this evening. I am truly 
sorry to be the bearer of such a report. They 
will doubtless seek elsewhere for a teacher.” 

But they didn’t. In less than a week, Ma- 
rian was engaged on her own terms; and before 
the first term closed, her school had redeemed 
its character, and held its true place, as the lead- 
ing institution of the town. She is a model 
teacher, and knows it. 

She is not at all unwomanly, though she 





exacts a just deference to her “rights.” This 
does not hinder her from feeling a cordial re- 
spect for the manly traits of character that God 
has especially given to the stronger sex. While 
standing up for herself, she believes that men 
have some rights that women are bound to re- 
spect. She has a true feminine delight in all 
that is refined and graceful, and a positive dis- 
taste for social prominence. Her friends are 
proud of her talents; but it is her sweet, cheery 
disposition that gives her so warm a place in 
their hearts. 

Of a similar character is her friend, Grace 
Arnold. She, also, had been convinced by her 
aunt that there was considerable more smoke 
than fire in the woman movement; but there 
seemed to be a number of society-screws loose, 
and she was not quite sure that women might 
not help to tighten them. The property ques- 
tion, labor-remuneration, and even the eligibility 
of ladies for easy public offices, remained to 
be considered, and to be righted too, Grace 
thought. They were quite as important as this 
exploded bugbear about domestic tyranny ; more 
so, in fact, because there were hosts of single 
women who were affected by them. 

Turning these things over in her mind, she 
reached home; and there, as if sent by provi- 
dence to assist her speculations, she found a 
lady visitor from the city, who was clearly one 
of the “strong-minded,” and who neglected no 
opportunity to shed the light of her wisdom 
upon society. : ? 

Grace found her invalid mother nearly pros- 
trated under the avalanche of words that fell 
on her weary head, and ready to cry childishly, 
because of the relief she experienced, when her 
husband and daughter came in together, to as- 
sist in entertaining her guest. She retreated to 
her own quiet room as soon as possible. Grace 
went with her, and while she helped her to a 
comfortable position on the sofa, laughingly 
assured her that she needed not to come down 
again while the visitor stayed. 

“T will apologize, if she misses you, mamma.” 

“She won’t miss me if there is any body else 
to be bored. Dear me! what a tongue she 
has! No wonder her first two husbands died. 
It is worse than a thunder-storm, Gracie ; for 
there are pauses in a tempest, but her thunder 
is incessant.” 

“But the lightning is only harmless heat- 
lightning. It won’t strike you,” answered Grace. 
“We can shut out the most of the thunder.” 

“Yes, from my ears; but you and your poor 
father, Gracie, have got to endure it till the six 
o’clock train. She has an engagement to tea 
in Boston.” 
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“The time will soon slip by. Don’t think of 
us: Catch a nap if you can. Ring the little 
bell if you want me. I will come up, when din- 
ner is over, and see how you are.” 

Grace closed the door noiselessly, opening it 
again directly to make sure that the room was 
shaded so as to induce sleep; and then she re- 
luctantly went down to attend to their guest. 

That lady needed no entertaining. Her own 
powers sufficed for her own needs. Grace 
stopped a moment on the stairs, and listened. 

“T suppose you know, Mr. Arnold, that En- 
glishmen, that is, the common class, hold their 
wives as property. They beat them, or over- 
work them as if they were beasts. In Germany, 
women are slaves; nothing more or less. Our 
American women escape some of these evils ; 
but they are kept under as much as possible.” 

“ Are they ?” 

“There is no reason why they should not be 
lawyers or ministers or physicians. They have 
a natural gift for oratory.” 

“That ’s so.” 

“They could preside over a college as well 
as men; or hold any other office. It is only 
the superior physical strength of the men that 
has enabled them to seize upon all the advan- 
tages that are worth appropriating. They crowd 
into all the easy places. In France there are 
man milliners and dress-makeis and even cham- 
ber-maids. Our men will soon try their intel- 
lectual powers upon the making of puffs and 
flounces, also. Already they are not ashamed 
to spend their days behind a counter, measuring 
tapes and ribbons. They take all the light, 
easy work out of the hands of their weaker 
sisters, and then turn up their eyes in holy hor- 
ror, if we desire to have such laws as will secure 
feminine occupations to women. And if they 
would candidly state their objections to female 
suffrage, it would be a simple expression of fear 
lest the superior numbers of women would en- 
able them to vote themselves into some of the 
luxurious, easy places that they now monopo- 
lize. It is just a feeling of downright selfish- 
ness. Bring the subject before them in its true 
light, and, instead of meeting it, they put us off 
with a pack of nonsense about man’s protecting 
love, and generous desire to shield us from 
roughness. Bah! There are forty thousand 
single women in Massachusetts alone, who are 
never treated to a taste of this delightful mas- 
culine consideration. They have got to look 
out for themselves; and with all their disadvan- 
tages, they do it, generally, with far more credit 
to themselves than the cowardly men who have 
usurped their rights.” 

It was a peculiarity of this lady, that she was 





able to carry on a conversation by herself. All 
she desired was to secure listeners; but she 
could go on with her stream of discourse, 
whether any body listened or not. She was not 
particular about answers to her questions, unless 
they were very brief indeed. With a great deal 
of good sense and considerable information, 
she was quite destitute of good manners. 

Right into the midst of one’s attempted replies 
she would burst with a force that soon cleared 
the floor of all other speakers, never paying 
the slightest attention to a word that was ut- 
tered by any body. This enabled her to keep 
the thread of her own thoughts connected. 

It was curious to watch a stranger attempt a 
conversation with her. At first, a little surprise 
at her marked discourtesy would be apparent, 
then a raising of the voice and a dogged per- 
sistency in speaking, followed very soon by in- 
dignant silence. 

Mr. Arnold knew her well, and wisely made 
no attempt to stem the torrent of words. He 
contented himself with the performance of the 
duties of a host; but he could not help an in- 
ward rejoicing when the welcome afternoon 
train of cars took her away. 

Grace had scarcely attempted to speak at all. 
She watched the lady, as she went down the 
street to the station, with a half-fear of her re- 
return. Then she turned, with a laugh, to her 
father. ; 

“T think she is what Ned Lane calls ‘a stun- 
ner,” she remarked. ‘ Father, I want to ask 
you a question.” 

“ Well ?” 

“When Mrs. Naylor was so strongly insist- | 
ing upon her right to lay a stone wall or plowa 
field, why were you so amused by it?” | 

“Because there is no law, and there never | 

} 
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has been, to hinder her from doing these things. 
It is only the customs of society and the chiv- 
alry of American men that exempts our women 
from such laborious work. There is Mrs. Ty- | 
ler, who carries on that farm in Cherry Dell. | 
She does a great deal of what is called men’s | 
work, and no one hinders her. My dear, there 
is a great deal of nonsense mixed with the true 
arguments for reform; nonsense that disgusts 
the right-thinker, and so keeps him froin attack- 
ing the real evils.” 

* Papa, all this afternoon I have been won- 
dering at the long-suffering politeness that you 
have exhibited. Why did you not resent some 
of Mrs. Naylor’s abuse of your sex?” 

“Because she was a woman. Any man ven- 
turing to address me,in a strain so insulting 
would have been shown to the door in afew 
minutes. That is another phase of this subject 
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that the ladies overlook. Conventional usage 
obliges us to be civil to them, while their be- 
havior to us is polite or not, just as they choose. 
But let us dismiss the whole matter. We have 
been bored long enough, without spoiling the 
evening. We have our home left to us, and it 
is as fair and peaceful as if a thunder-squall 
had not been brewed in it. And here comes 
mamma.” 

It was one of those charming Summer even- 
ings when the lingering day lapses so slowly 
into the repose of night, that one is scarcely 
sensible of the change. So peaceful and sooth- 
ing were the deepening shadows, so tranquil 
the dark-blue skies overhead, that it was easy 
to forget that sorrow had an existence, or that, 
in all the world, there were wrongs to be righted. 

Yet little Belle Hascall sat by her open win- 
dow, and looked out upon the beautiful prospect 
without any sense of its loveliness. Her heart 
was full of remorseful penitence, and her blue 
eyes were full of tears. She had sent a note, 
brimming over with repentance, to Harry Un- 
derwood, as soon as she reached home, begging 
him to forgive her, and to come to her in the 
evening. And the weary hours had _ passed 
until now, long after his usual time for visiting 
her, and there had been no reply to her note, 
and no sign of his coming. Ever since sunset, 
she had kept her eyes on the corner of the 
street where he usually came in sight; and she 
had composed any number of coaxing, repentant 
speeches, any one of which would be sufficient 
to melt a heart of stone. So low had her pride 
fallen in its vain contest with her love. 

There was no thought now of asserting her 
rights. She was willing to give them all up, and 
humble herself in any way that Harry might 
require, if she might only regain her old place 
in his affection. But the evening wore on, and 
he did not come. 

Harry was out of town, and the letter that 
would have made him so happy lay unopened 
on his table. Belle did not know this, or that 
three long days would pass before he could 
know that she had regained her senses. 

The experience of those days did not hurt 
her. They brought her more serious thought 
than she had ever had in her life; and when 
Harry at last reached home and hastened to 
her, he found her quite prepared to trust her 
future in the power of the tyrant, man. 

“If 1 had kept away from that hateful meet- 
ing, Harry, what misery we should have es- 
caped! I will never attend another.” 

“Do not be too sure of that,” he answered, 
laughing. “I shall have to put you under the 


“T am not afraid. You could not be unrea- 
sonable if you tried,” said Belle, with entire 
confidence in the perfection of her lover’s char- 
acter. 

It is plain that loving little Belle made but a 
sorry advocate for the great cause. But Harry 
likes her just as she is, and he is too manly to 
ever darken her life by taking advantage of her 
blind devotion tohim. They have been married 
a year, and whatever may be said of husband’s 
generally, he is a model one, and Belle does 
exactly as she pleases when she tries to please 
him. 

Do not call her weak and silly, dear strong- 
minded sister. She has at least secured her 
highest earthly happiness, which can not be 
said of you, while, in Scripture phrase, you are 
like the troubled sea, that can not rest. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
BY PROF. LEON C. FIELD. 


“y¥¥ E are constantly being told of the won- 
derful achievements of the nineteenth 
century. The gigantic strides of modern 

science, the astonishing revelations of modern 
philosophy, the wonderful discoveries of modern 
enterprise, the marvelous and manifold inven- 
tions of the present age, are themes of unlimited 
panegyric. We are well-nigh forced to believe 
that we are the people, and wisdom shall die 
with us. We boast of our steam-engines, our 
printing-presses, and our telegraphs ; and regard 
with mingled wonder and pity the simple meth- 
ods and inadequate appliances of former gen- 
erations. This argues not intelligence, but igno- 
rance; we forget or ignore our obligations to 
the past. 

It is nearly thirty centuries since a preacher 
of wide reputation announced: “The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun. Is there 
any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new? It hath been already of old time, which 
was before us.” These words, paradoxical as 
they may appear, are yet suggestive of important 
and interesting truths. The discoveries, inven- 
tions, and systems of our modern civilization, 
wonderful and varied as they are, were not the 
spontaneous outgrowth of the moment, but the 
gradually matured results of centuries of patient 
experiment and research. And very often it is 
the case, that a supposed modern discovery is 
only the re-discovery of a principle already well- 
known to other ages, or to other and remote 
races of men. 
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issued from his mother’s tea-kettle, and calcu- 
lating the untold power of this potent agent, is 
familiar to us from childhood. This we have 
been taught to regard as the hour in which the 
power of steam as a motive force took its origin. 
But twenty centuries before Watt, Héro, a me- 
chanician of Alexandria, published a treatise, 
“ Pneumatica,” in which he described a number 
of littke machines moved by steam. One of 
these, termed an eolipile, in its construction 
resembled very much the modern turbine wheel. 
It needed only increased power to supply that 
which Watt considered the desideratum in steam 
motion. This invention was actually patented 
by certain parties in 1837. The heathen priest- 
hood often availed themselves of the agency of 
steam to impose upon the credulous minds of 
the people by apparent miracles. Its first prac- 
tical application was to the purposes of naviga- 
tion. The use of paddle-wheels dates from a 
very remote period. They were employed by 
the Egyptians, Romans, and other nations of 
antiquity, for propelling their war galleys. In 
1543, three hundred years before Fulton launched 
the Clermont on the Hudson, Blanco de Garay, 
a Spaniard, conceived the idea of applying the 
force of steam to the paddles, and he actually 
succeeded in propelling a ship of two hundred 
tons’ burden, in the harbor of Barcelona, at the 
rate of three miles an hour. 

Although we are compelled to yield the claim 
of novelty in the application of steam as a mo- 
tive power, we may be inclined to suppose that 
the discovery of the nature and uses of elec- 
tricity could not have been anticipated. If we 
are compelled to admit that Cleopatra’s royal 
barge may have been a steam-ship, is it possible 
that we shall be forced toacknowledge that Caesar 
may have sent his famous tri-verbal dispatch by 
telegraph, or that the capitol at Rome may have 
been protected by lightning-rods? Let us see. 
Centuries before Franklin flew his famous kite, 
the priests of Etruria, in Italy, knew how to 
draw the thunder-bolt from the clouds, and bring 
it to the ground. By this means they performed 
prodigies that gained them the credit of holding 
commerce with the gods. Lightning-rods are 
no modern invention, if we may credit the old 
alchemists, who assert that the ancient Celts 
not only knew how to protect their dwellings, 
but by forcing the electric spark to fall into 
rivers and fountains, they formed solid blocks 
of gold. Historians tell us that, from time 
immemorial, on the summit of the highest bas- 
tion of the Castle of Durino, on the border of 
the Adriatic, a long iron rod was fixed. Near 
this was stationed a soldier, who, from time to 
time, pointed his iron-headed javelin to the rod, 





and whenever a spark flashed between these 
metals and announced the coming tempest, the 
sentinel sounded a gong, and the distant fisher- 
men, quickly gathering in their nets, sought the 
shelter of the shore. Just two centuries ere 
Morse had brought to completion the electric 
telegraph, one Schwenter decided that two per- 
sons could communicate by means of the mag- 
netic needle, and undoubtedly succeeded to some 
extent in securing this result. How many be- 
fore had made the same attempt is as yet 
unknown. 

Even the art of printing, the preserver of all 
other arts, was probably understood long before 
the days of Gutenberg. Disraeli thinks that 
the Romans were acquainted with the secret of 
movable_types, but kept it concealed for fear 
of the spread of knowledge, and the consequent 
loss of aristocratic monopoly of enlightened 
thought. De Quincey also holds that printing 
was long known to the ancients, but that it 
made no progress for want of paper. 

Decades of centuries before Dr. Jenner, the 
physicians of India and Persia resorted to vac- 
cination. Dhanwantari, the Hindoo Aéscula- 
pius, speaks of it in his sacred book, the “ Sa- 
teya Granthano,” and explains its methods. 
The question of priority in the discovery of 
anesthetics is removed far back of the time of 
Drs. Jackson and Morton. In the French 
Academy there is an old Chinese work, stating 
that, fifleen hundred years ago, a preparation 
of hemp, or ma yo, was employed in China to 
deaden the pain attendant upon cauterization 
and amputation. Some have even gone so far 
as to find, in the Odyssey, references to the use 
of an anesthetic, when, in the fourth book, 
Homer describes very closely the effect of hemp, 
under the name of vytevtyc (without suffering), 
upon Ulysses and his companions. 

Those provoking people, the Chinese, who 
seem to have anticipated almost every modern 
discovery, for unknown ages have lighted their 
dwellings with an inflammable gas, obtained from 
what are called fire-pits. Telescopes must have 
been directed to the ancient heavens, or its as- 
tronomy could not have existed. The Emperor 
Shau, 2225 B. C., employed the movable tube, 
which is used to observe the stars, and put in 
order what regards the seven planets. Alexan- 
der’s copy of the “Iliad,” inclosed in a nut- 
shell, could not have been written without the 
aid of the microcsope. A dona fide magnifying 
glass, identified by Sir David Brewster, as de- 
cidedly and designedly such, was found by Mr. 
Layard in one of the temples of Nineveh. Mr. 
Layard says that many of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions and other smaller sculptures are so 
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delicately cut and so minute as to be “almost 
unintelligible without a magnifying glass.” The 
gem through which the Emperor Nero gazed at 
the distant gladiators was nothing else than an 
opera-glass. The ancient Gauls employed reap- 
ing-machines, and in Theophrastus (B. C. 382), 
there is a proposal for a sowing-machine. 
Hobbs borrowed his lock from the tombs of 
Egypt. The mason of Pliny’s time sawed his 
marble with sand and water, just as stone-cut- 
ters do now. Guano was an object of ancient 
Peruvian trade. Aristomachus of Soli antic- 
ipated Huber by devoting fifty-eight years to 
the study of bees. Roman farmers practiced 
the rotary system of crops. The purification 
of sea water by distillation was suggested by 
Aristotle, and minutely described by St. Basil. 
Thousands of years before the Christian era, 
the Chinese had erected lofty mile-stones 
throughout their Empire, bearing magnetic 
needles to indicate the points of compass to 
the inquiring traveler. 

In the matter of clothing, the reproduction 
of the old under the guise of the new, is par- 
ticularly noticeable. The modiste of Marie 
Antoinette was wont to say, “There is nothing 
new but what is forgotten.” Compare the dis- 
cussion and ridicule quite recently called forth 
by the wearers of crinoline, with the letters 
and essays on hoops in the time of Addison 
and Steele; and both of these were mere rep- 
etitions of the vertigeles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Many of the favorite scientific theories of the 
day, claimed as the product of our advanced 
culture and extended research, are but the re- 
vival cf ancient speculation or long-exploded 
hypotheses. The so-called Darwinian Theory, 
of the development of the human species from 
the brute creation, is not original with him. 
Abubekrihu, an Arabian author and _philoso- 
pher, propounded this system as early as the 
twelfth century, A. D. An account of this 
writer and his theory was published by Po- 
cocke of Oxford, in 1671. The latest modern 
discovery of invariable law is the resurrection 
of a belief, deep buried two thousand years ago. 
Justin Martyr reported the philosophers of 
Plato’s time as asserting: “The Divinity ex- 
tends its care to the great whole and its several 
classes; but not to you or to me, to men as 
individuals. Therefore, it is useless for you to 
pray to Him; for all things recur according to 
the unchangeable law of an endless progression.” 
Huxley and Tyndall antedated by decades of 
centuries ! 

But we pause on the threshold of this brodder 
theme, the indebtedness of modern scientific 





and philosophical thought to the past. Nor can 
we stop to contemplate the obligations, univer- 
sally acknowledged, of modern to ancient liter- 
ature and art. The statements already made 
should suffice to weaken our belief in the abso- 
lute novelty and the unparalleled superiority of 
the present age. We may find ample illustra- 
tion of the oft-quoted truth, that history is con- 
stantly repeating itself. There appears to be 
some ground for the theory, that the path of 
progress is not rectilinear, but orbicular. But 
while we strenuously maintain the claims of the 
old, we would render all due credit to the new. 
It is cheerfully acknowledged that to this cen- 
tury alone “belongs the credit of having made 
art keep pace with science, of having utilized 
all knowledge, and of having sought out the 
dry bones of abstract theory to make them 
practically subservient to the moral and intel- 
lectual, as well as the physical, well-being of 
the race.” 





EL DORADO. 
BY PROF. E. C. MERRICK. 


HE most sober history of Spanish con- 
quest and colonization in America sounds 
strangely like romance. Among the mere 
physical achievements of animal and muscular 
grit, in which high moral qualities have no part, 
the toils and conflicts of the early Spanish ad- 
venturers have especially attracted the sensa- 
tional eye of the world. This sentiment of 
admiration, however, has rapidly waned, as the 
world has looked from age to age in vain for 
any social or moral results at all commensurate 
with this grand demonstration of physical man- 
hood. It is now apparent that it is one thing 
to band together the lawless elements of a na- 
tion in a crusade of conquest and plunder 
against barbarians ; but quite another thing to 
reduce. those elements to order, after the con- 
quest has been completed. Spanish civiliza- 
tion, never remarkable for organic force, has 
shown itself utterly incompetent to the task of 
social reconstruction in the new world. It 
knew not how to supplant the iron rule of mili- 
tary despotism with habits of self-control, es- 
sential to free society. It never could beat the 
sword intg the plowshare, or the spear into the 
pruning-hook. Its disbanded armies did not 
melt away into the mass of quiet civilians.. Its 
soldiers, released from the routine restraints of 
the camp, became lawless freebooters, a terror 
to the cultivator of the soil, and an insuperable 
obstacle to industry. The arts of peace were 
stifled amid the chronic disorders resulting from 
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warfare, and the resources of the country re- 
mained undeveloped. 

During the social dislocation and agitation 
which followed the conquest of Mexico and 
Peru, a strange rumor arose in the Spanish set- 
tlements, which gradually grew into a perma- 
nent popular belief. It was related that, some- 
where in the forests of the Orinoco or the 
Amazon, there existed an Indian State, richer 
and more powerful than either Mexico or Peru. 
This great Empire was ruled by a dread poten- 
tate, who united in Ris person both the princely 
and the priestly functions. His capital, accord- 
ing to earlier accounts, was called Guatavita, 
and was located upon a lake of the same name, 
in the waters of which the tutelary deity of the 


nation resided. The worship of this god, gor- 


geous at all times, culminated in an annual | 


ceremonial of surpassing splendor. The whole 
people gathered at the shore of the lake, while 
the monarch priest, accompanied by his most 
illustrious nobles and high officers of State, was 
rowed out upon its bosom. The attendants of 
the prince were arrayed in costly magnificence ; 
but his own toilet embraced a unique feature 
which outshone them all, and fixed upon him 
the gaze of the assembled myriads. Stripped 
of his vestments, he was smeared with gil or 
turpentine, after which he was sprinkled with 
gold-dust, or rolled in a bed of it, and rose re- 
splendent with the glittering particles adhering 
to his skin. In the barge that bore him were 
gifts of untold value, rivaling even the Oriental 
profusion of the “Arabian Nights.” The multi- 
tude of loving subjects on shore greeted, with 
music, song, and acclamation, the devotions of 
the monarch, who, after addressing thanksgiv- 
ing and prayers to the deity, cast overboard the 
offerings of gold, silver, and precious stones, 
and then, leaping into the water, washed the 
gold-dust from his person. 

The name El Dorado—The Gilded One— 
was coined by the Spanish settlers, first to de- 
signate the monarch himself, by his strange 
toilet. In process of time, however, it came to 
signify the country over which he bore rule. It 
became the key-note to one of the most remark- 
able delusions that ever led men to waste life 
and substance. The enthusiasm which it kin- 
dled made them despise hardships, disease, 
starvation, and death itself It awoke a spirit 
of discovery which led to the exploration of 
regions which, it is said, have never since been 
trodden by civilized men. It aroused the high- 
est energies; but, alas! it was no less potent in 
evoking malignant passions and diabolic cru- 
To the wild spirit of adventure was 
This auri 


ellies. 
joined an insatiable thirst for gold. 








sacra fames had found in the spoils of Monte. 
zuma and the Incas only enough to inflame 
without satisfying It kindled afresh at the 
prospect of plundering this new Empire. The 
popular imagination gloated over the project of 
draining that wondrous Lake Guatavita, and of 
gathering the wealth which untold ages of 
costly devotion had deposited in its waters, 
The mines from which these riches were ex- 
tracted were to be worked with restless energy, 
and the aborigines, despoiled of their orna- 
ments, were to be the slaves of the lamp for 
the unsealing of those matchless treasures. ‘The 
Spanish authorities, both at home and in the col- 
onies, encouraged and stimulated this madness, 
giving it a practical direction by organizing ex- 
peditions for the discovery and conquest of El 
Dorado. While themselves imposed upon by 
the popular delusion, they were delighted with 
the employment which it enabled them to give 
to disbanded soldiers and other outlaws, whose 
presence in the settlements was a standing 
menace to social order. While the latter toiled 
through the wilderness, or wasted away in bat- 
tle or disease, the timid husbandman returned 
to his half-tilled acres. 

The glowing imagination which conceived 
this golden paradise was not able to fix upon 
The people of Bogota explored 
the head-waters of the Orinoco and the Rio 
Negro. The people of Quito and Northern 
Peru looked eastward to the formidable Oma- 
guas. The people of Cuzco and Charcas cher- 
ished traditions of the wealthy cities, Payliti 
and Enim, east of the Andes. In after years, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the great leader of English 
colonial enterprise, located upon Lake Parima, 
among the Cordilleras of Parima, just west of 
what is now British Guiana, “that great and 
golden city which the Spaniards called El Do- 
rado, and the naturals Manoa.” Each of these 
localities was designated upon the authority of 
reports derived from Indian sources. In Eu- 
rope, the fable gained credit in spite of these 
discrepancies. ‘The Emperor Charles V, though 
infected with this delusion, exhibited something 
of sobriety of judgment in prosecuting the 
search. He selected sturdy Teutons as leaders 
of the first expeditions. 

A detailed account of these enterprises, or 
even a simple enumeration of them, would be 
both impracticable and unprofitable in this con- 
nection. A brief notice of some of the more 
prominent is all that will be attempted. A 
more extended résumé will be found in Mark- 
ham’s Introduction to Fray Pedro Simon’s ac- 
count of the expedition of Orsua and Aguire, 
one of the Hakluyt Society’s publications. Van 
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Heuvel’s work in vindication of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in which he repels the charges of cre- 
dulity and insincerity urged against that great 
discoverer by the skeptical philosopher Hume 
and others, reviews the sources of information 
from which he derived his firm conviction of 
the existence of El Dorado. Spanish histories 
and disquisitions are numerous, some of the 
ebest of which have been translated into En- 
glish. The Hakluyt Society publications em- 
brace a wide range of facts concerning El Do- 
rado; but its history has not yet been written. 

The first expedition in search of this Utopia 
was undertaken by a great German commercial 
house, the Velsers of Augsburg, under a char- 
ter from Charles V, granting them a strip of 
territory extending from Cabo de Vela to Mara- 
capana, with an unlimited extension southward, 
on condition that they should, within two years, 
build two cities and three forts. They were to 
prepare inwnediately an expedition of four hun- 
dred Spaniards and fifty German miners. This 
was shortly after Alonzo de Ojeda had discov- 
erel the coast of Venezuela. Bishop Roderigo 
de Bastidas had also established a settlement 
at Santa Martha, and other settlements had 
been made. The Velsers placed their enter- 
prise under the command of two German 
knights, Ambrosio de Alfinger and Bartolomé 
Sailler, as governor and lieutenant-governor 
of their new province. Landing at Coro, in 
1528, Alfinger left Sailler in command, and 
started in search of El Dorado, at the head of 
two hundred Spaniards. Several hundred In- 
dians were impressed as burden-bearers, and 
treated with incredible barbavity, the recital of 
which in after years stirred the blood of Raleigh 
and Hawkins with honest indignation, and 
made the name of Spaniard synonymous with 
cruelly throughout Europe. These unhappy 
natives were chained in a complicated coffle, so 
arranged that one could not be detached with- 
out loosening the whole. To avoid this incon- 
venience, whenever a poor fellow sunk under his 
burden, unable to proceed, his head was cut off, 
and the iron ring passed up over the bleeding 
stump of his neck. We wish there were suffi- 
cient ground for skepticism in regard to these 
atrocities; but the Spanish chronicles uniformly 
attest their truth, and confirm the general opin- 
ion as to the habitual cruelty of their country- 
men toward the natives. 

Alfinger followed the coast westward, and 
crossed the strait at the entrance of Lake Mar- 
acaybo. Thence, bending southward, he reached 
the River Cesar, through the passes of the cen- 
trai Cordillera of Cundinamarca. Among the 
lagoons at its confluence with the Magdalena, 
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the natives, horrified at the cruelties of the 
Spaniards, had sought refuge upon a small isl- 
and, somewhat difficult of access. But their 
golden ornaments, flashing in the sun, so in- 
flamed the cupidity of the marauders that they 
recklessly plunged into the stream, and carried 
the island by assault. Those of the poor na- 
tives who escaped death were reserved for the 
still more unenviable lot of the slave-coffle. 
Terrified by this rigorous ferocity, the Indian 
chief, Tamalamaque, surrendered, and agreed to 
furnish provisions and gold. A considerable 
amount of treasure was thus extorted, of which 
Alfinger sent back sixty thousand dollars, to 
purchase horses and supplies, in charge of 
twenty-five men, who, however, never reported 
at head-quarters. Doubtless they divided the 
treasure and dispersed. Alfinger waited a whole 
year for their return, and then started for the 
coast by what appeared to be the shortest line, 
the valley of the Magdalena. His men sub- 
sisted upon fruits and insects, and suffered se- 
verely from mosquitoes and malarial fever. To 
escape from both these pests, the line of march 
was removed up the declivity of the mountains, 
flanking the river; but this change resulted in 
the death, by freezing, of several hundred In- 
dians, besides several of the Spaniards. De- 
scending afterward into the valley of the Chi- 
nacala River, they were met by an army of 
infuriated natives, whose attack was with ex- 
treme difficulty repelled. Alfinger was wounded 
in the neck, and died in three days. He was 
buried at the foot of a tree, his epitaph being 
rudely carved in its bark. The survivors, with 
fearfully diminished numbers, then fought their 
way back to Coro, their original point of de- 
parture, where, in 1532, they arrived in a most 
pitiable plight. 

Four years afterward, another expedition for 
the discovery of El] Dorado was organized by 
Lange, of Spires, a German knight who had 
succeeded Alfinger in the governorship. In 
1536, at the head of four hundred men, one- 
fourth of whom were mounted, he marched in a 
south-easterly direction, passing the eastern 
Cordillera of Cundinamarca through the passes 
of the Tocayo River. On the plains beyond, 
they found, during the dry season, an abundance 
of wild game; but when the rainy season drove 
it away, their subsistence was reduced to a very 
scanty supply of palmitas and roots, After 
almost incredible hardships, they reached the 
Caqueta, a tributary of the Amazon. Here ac- 
cumulated difficulties compelled Lange to aban- 
don the further prosecution of his enterprise, 
and to retrace his steps. He, too, was com- 
pelled to fight his way back to Coro against the 
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Indians, who were roused to vengeance by the 
characteristic cruelties of the Spaniards. He 
lost many valuable officers in this disastrous 
retreat, among whom was Murcia de Ronden, 
who had acted as private secretary to Francis I 
in his captivity, after the battle of Pavia. The 
bitterness of disappointment and defeat was 
aggravated by the fact that his lieutenant- 
governor, Fedreman, who had nearly reached 
him with supplies and re-enforcements, refused 
to make the final junction, and started upon a 
separate expedition, at the head of two hundred 
men. This unprincipled officer was so anxious 
to avoid his superior that he dashed westward 
without making proper reconnoissance of the 
country. With great difficulty he crossed the 
Cordillera of Sonnapaz, in its most difficult por- 
tion. In April, 1539, he met the famous con- 
querors, Belalcazar and Quesada, upon the plains 
of Bogota. M 

Sebastian Belalcazar, Governor of Peru, in 
1535 sent two officers to make a reconnoissance 
between Pasto and Popayan, preliminary to an 
expedition in search of El Dorado, for which 
he was making great preparations. The same 
year he started, at the head of a considerable 
force, and conquered all the country around 
Popayan. Thence proceeding eastwardly to the 
plains of Bogota, he met Quesada, fresh from 
his victorious campaign with the Chibchas. 
Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada had led an army 
from the coast up the valley of the Magdalena, 
in search of El Dorado. He seemed to have 
realized the great object of so many fruitless 
adventures, when, in 1537, upon the plateau of 
Bogota, he encountered the Chibchas—a people 
who, according to some of the Spanish chroni- 
clers, were much further advanced in civilization 
than even the Aztecs of Mexico. It is also 
stated that the conquest of this people pre- 
sented a career of romantic interest, which, as 
yet, has found no graphic Prescott to recount it. 
Here, perhaps, may be found a theme for some 
ambitious historical genius of whom the world 
is yet blissfully ignorant. The plunder of the 
conquered Chibchas was considerable; but it 
exhibits no such bewildering aggregates as the 
spoils which Cortez gathered in Mexico. At 
Tunja alone, it is boastfully stated, Quesada 
found a quarter of a million of dollars in bullion, 
besides nearly two thousand emeralds. On the 
completion of his conquest, which occupied but 
a single year, he was joined, as above stated, 
by Belalcazar in 1538, and by Fedreman in 
1539. These three commanders then marched 
down the Magdalena, leaving a brother of Que- 
sada in command at Bogota. The arrival of a 
force from Venezuela, under Montalvo de Lugo, 





sent to re-enforce Fedreman, awakened in the 
mind of the younger Quesada a strong emula- 
tion of his brother’s glory. Re-enforced by De 
Lugo, he set out fer “‘the house of the sun,” first 
putting to death the young Zacque of the Chib- 
chas, in order to leave all quiet in his rear. This 
party wandered aimless amid the tributaries of 
the Amazon, being often reduced to the verge 
of starvation. After eating their last donkey, 
they started on their return march to Bogota, 
which occupied a whole year. 

The ambition of discovery was felt no less 
potently on the Pacific than on the Carribean 
coast. Gonzales Pizarro, brother of the con- 
queror of Peru, left Quito in 1539, ostensibly to 
discover a famous grove of cinnamon-trees, 
The extent of his preparations, however, indi- 
cates an ullerior design, which soon became 
apparent. Expressing a lively disappointment 
in the professed object of his search, after reach- 
ing it, he immediately started, at the head of his 
four hundred men, to find El Dorado. On the 
march he was joined by Francis Orellana, with 
fifty men. At the Napo River, they were in- 
formed by an Indian chief that, on the banks 
of the Amazon, they would find a country so 
rich in the precious metals that the people cov- 
After a 
toilsome march of forty-three days, through a 
desert, Orellana, with fifty men, and with the 
baggage and sick of the expedition, was placed 
aboard a hastily constructed vessel, and ordered 
to sail ahead and collect provisions. He, how- 
ever, with the bad faith so characteristic of the 
Spanish leaders, parted company with Pizarro, 
and started on an independent expedition. At 
the junction of the Napo with the Amazon, 
the cacique of the country, with his principal 
men, came aboard, and stated that El Dorado 
was further down the river. Sailing some nine 
hundred miles, he came to the city of Madii- 
posa. Here he was fiercely attacked, and was 
glad to get off on as easy terms as possible. 
He continued his voyage to the mouth of the 
Amazon, gaining the distinction of being the 
first civilized man who had traversed the whole 
length of the river; but he found no El Dorado. 

In 1541, Bishop Roderigo de Bastidas, who 
had been appointed Governor of Venezuela, sent 
out another El Dorado expedition, under his 
lieutenant, Philip Van Hutten, a German knight, 
and a relative of the Velsers. This enterprise 
was organized with great eclat, and attracted 
many of the gay young cavaliers of Spain. 
Embarking at Coro, the expedition proceeded 
by sea to Barbusata. From this point, Van 
Hutten marched to the central plains, hoping 
to find Quesada, who was reported as not far 


ered themselves with plates of gold. 
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distant, at the head of two hundred men. An 
Indian offered to conduct the party to a land 
rich in gold and silver, the chief city of which, 
Macatoa, was located upon the Guaviare River. 
This Indian exhibited several gold and silver 
apples which, heaverred, his brother had brought 
from that city. Disirusting this offer, Van Hut- 
ten proceeded in ‘search of Quesada. After a 
year’s wandering, he found that he had been 
traveling in a circle. He now made a desperate 
effort to reach Macatoa with a detachment of 
forty men, in spite of the remonstrance of a 
friendly Indian cacique, who informed him that 
the Omaguas were too powerful for an assault 
by so small a force. Disregarding this remon- 
strance, he met with a very severe repulse, and 
was himself badly wounded. His Indian friends, 
who had watched the conflict from a safe dis- 
tance. now gave him all the assistance in their 
power. They devised a very original scheme 
for the recovery of Van Hutten from his wound. 
An old slave, dressed in his armor, was wounded 
in precisely the same way, and then dissected, 
in order to ascertain how the bodily organs 
were affected by the wound. From the informa- 
tion thus derived, a remedy was devised which 
appears to have been entirely successful. Van 
Hutten, on recovering strength, marched back 
to Coro, but was decapitated by a usurper 
named Carbajal, who had seized upon the gov- 
ernment of the province. It was Van Hutten’s 
collision with the Omaguas that gave to the 
fable of El Dorado its definitive shape, and 
secured it countenance even among the more 
sober Europeans. 

For several years after these events, no prom- 
inent expedition was mentioned by the Spanish 
writers, the authorities and people occupying 
themselves with settlement, rather than with 
conquest or discovery.» In 1560, the Marquis 
of Canete became Viceroy of Peru. He, too, 
undertook an El Dorado expedition, the leading 
motive of which was to find employment for the 
lawless characters who filled his provincé with 
rapine and murder. Some Brazilian Indians 
had just promulgated fresh reports in regard to 
El Dorado, which highly inflamed the enthu- 
siasm of the colonists. ‘The command of the 
expedition was given to the ill-fated Pedro de 
Orsua, a young man of high Spanish connec- 
tions, who had held several important positions 
in the colonial service. 
the first governor of the province he was ex- 
pected to discover and conquer, and set forth 
upon his enterprise with a considerable force. 
A sad prelude to the coming saturnalia of blood 
was presented in the assassination of Orsua’s 


Orsua was appointed | 





| 





Frias, who, in turn, were summarily decapitated. 
By energetic robbery and maltreatment of the 
natives, a tolerable stock of provisions was 
secured in the first stages of the march, but, on 
passing through desolate regions further east, 
supplies became slender and precarious.  Ar- 
riving at the Ucayale River, Orsua hastily con- 
structed several brigantines, and embarked his 
whole force. They were enabled to keep them- 
selves from starvation only by the most ener- 
getic and unscrupulous foraging. 

This crew of desperadoes embraced some of 
the most revolting specimens of extreme de- 
pravity that ever darkened the pages of history, 
and exhibits an unenviable prominence in that 
age of cruelty. The graphic pen of Fray Pedro 
Simon, in the has 
snatched from oblivion the infamous career of 


work before mentioned, 
these wretches, preserving a very circumstan- 
tial account of their travels, their conflicts, their 
sufferings, and their crimes. No assemblage 
of human characters and circumstances was 
ever more replete with the darker elements of 
tragedy and sensational romance ; yet it seems 


to have attracted but little attention of novelists 


| and play-writers, at least of those of high in- 


tellectual caliber. This is not a subject of spe- 
cial regret, in view of the exuberance of that 
class of literature in the world. The historian 
should display some of the workings of their ab- 
normal combinations of character and motives 
for the same reason that prompts the preserva- 
tion, ina medical museum, of specimens of mor- 
bid anatomy which illustrate the wide range of 
the laws of 
Orsua 
seems to have very imperfectly comprehended 
his position. He little knew what combustible 
and destructive elements were banded together 
under his orders. Nor does he exhibit any 
force of character, such as commands the re- 


eccentric combinations in which 
our physical frames develop themselves. 


spect even of bad men. Discipline was ex- 
ceedingly lax among the soldiers, while the 
officers were destitute of all esprit de corps. 
Yet, but for one diabolic spirit, the expedition 
might have escaped the bad eminence it attained 
in history, and might have remained upon the 
dead level of its predecessors. ‘That mischiev- 
ous marplot was Lope de Aguire, a private in 
the ranks, but a man of boundless ambition, of 
prompt and effective resources. of unscrupulous 
villainy, and of infernal cruelly. By these re- 
pulsive characteristics,shbe was enabled to rise 
to the supreme command, over the dead bodies 
of his predecessors. The snake-like cunning 
with which he excited in the mind of Guzman, 
the second in command, a murderous ambition 


lieutenant, Ramirez, by two officers, Ales and | to supplant Ursua, is detailed by Fray Simon 
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with graphic force. Guzman, upon the assas- 
sination of his chief, was speedily disposed of 
by the arch conspirator of whom he was but the 
miserable tool. Aguire then assumed the com- 
mand; and by the fatal spell of his indomitable 
energy and craft, maintained a “ reign of terror,” 
promptly assassinating all who showed the 
slightest impatience of his régfme. It is im- 
possible to realize the mental sufferings in that 
“hell afloat,” which this monster inflicted upon 
even those hardened men. His strong mind 
threw off all semblance of belief in the El Do- 
rado fable ; for he at once transformed the expe- 
dition into a revolutionary movement for the sub- 
version of Spanish authority in South America. 
From the Ucayale River, the expedition passed 
down the Amazon. Southey and Humboldt 
contend that it navigated the whole length of 
that river; but the common account represents 
itas shifted to the Orinoco. It is certain that it 
received its quietus in the death of Aguire, ina 
strugele with the Spanish troops near the coast. 
The body of the traitor was hanged upon a gal- 
lows, and afterward drawn and quartered. 

The barren results of these various expedi- 
tions chilled the enthusiasm of adventure, while 
the career of Aguire convinced the colonial au- 
thorities that the embodiment of vagrant char- 
acters in these enterprises might work very 
serious mischief to the royal authority. Yet, 
though the zeal of discovery was dampened, 
the popular faith in the fable was unbroken. 
The Spaniards expressed their baffled hopes in 
the proverb, * Happiness is found only in El 
Dorado, which no man hath seen.” ‘The fable 
subsequently impressed a far nobler spirit, and 
a far higher intetlect, than any of the Spanish 
leaders. Van Heuvel presents a very plausible 
case in defense of Sir Walter Raleigh, showing 
that the facts, as understood in that age, justi- 
fied, or at least excused, the implicit faith of the 
great explorer. 

Raleigh, after a careful study of the Spanish 
accounts, was fully satisfied that the golden 
city was located upon Lake Parima, among the 
Cordilleras of Parima, west of Guiana. The 
lake was supposed to be six hundred miles 
long and two hundred broad, and was a promi- 
nent feature upon the maps of the sixteenth 
and ‘seventeenth centuries. ‘lo test the matter, 
he started in 1695, with a fleet, to navigate the 
Orinoco, and to discover El Dorado not far 
from its banks. It is not to be denied that the 
English, in this movement, exhibited a lirge 
measure of that sordid thirst for ill-gotten 
wealth which constituted the mainspring of 
Spanish enterprise. But this spirit was asso- 


ciated with, and dominated by, higher impulses. | land, proved to be of superior purity. 








———___. 
The English also manifested, in their treatmert 
of the Indians, a far higher sense of humantty 
and a more magnanimous policy. It was at a 
period in their history, in which ideas of na- 
tional glory prevailed over sordid personal con- 
siderations. It was during the closing years 
of the romantic reign of Elizabeth, in which the 
defeat of the Invincible Armada, and other glo- 
rious achievements, had exploded the maritime 
prestige of Spain, and had roused the robust 
national spirit of England to contest the ex- 
clusive sovereignty of the sea, which the Pope 
had given to their peninsular rivals. In the 
bitter hostility of the Caribbean Indians against 
the Spaniards, Raleigh saw a powerful auxiliary 
to British enterprise in South Ametica, and 
hence he urged the preparation of his expedition, 

Raleigh arrived in March, 1695 or 1696, at 
the Island of Trinidad, then held by the Span- 
iards, with whom the English were nominally 
at peace. But one of his officers, Captain 
Whidden, with some men, ventured on shore, 
and was treacherously murdered, with the ill- 
concealed connivance of the Spanish authori- 
ties. Provoked by this outrage, Raleigh landed, 
and captured the governor, Berreo, with his 
He found five Indian caciques 
His liber- 


whole force. 
held as prisoners by the Spaniards. 
ation of these prisoners gained the hearty good- 
will of the natives. Finding it impossible to 
take his vessels up the Orinoco, he left them at 
Trinidad, and embarked in four large boats, 
with a hundred men, under the guidance of an 
Indian pilot. 

After ascending the river three hundred 
miles, he came to the residence of an old ca- 
cique, named Topiawari, who treated him with 
most generous hospitality. This the English 
reciprocated with a justice and fair dealing 
that won the hearts of the simple aborigines, 


contrasting as it did with the uniform brutality - 


of the Spaniards. After a brief rest, he re- 
sumed his upward journey, and arrived at the 
mouth of the Caroli, now Caroni, a hundred 
miles further up. The wonderful extent of the 
river systems of South America is illustrated 
in the fact that the Caroni, itself a tributary, 
receives the waters of sixty tributaries. The 
Orinoco, in a course of twelve hundred miles, 
receives four hundred and thirty-six tributary 
rivers and about two thousand smaller streams. 

Raleigh made an abortive effort to ascend 
the Caroni, but was unable to stem its powerful 
current. After eight hours’ hard rowing, not 
over a stone’s-cast of distance was made. Cn 
the banks he found specimens of gold detritus, 
which, on being subsequently assayed in Eng- 
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his force inadequate to the task he had un- 
dertaken, he returned home in order to secure 
a more effective expedition. On his arrival in 
England, he was appointed to command a divis- 
ion of the fleet then fitting out to attack Cadiz. 

While engaged in this service, his heart was 
still set upon his darling schemes of South 
American discovery, and he sent Captain Law- 
rence Keymiss, with two ships, to prosecute 
the search for the Lake Parima and the city of 
EI Dorado. The Spaniards, meanwhile, had 
intrenched themselves at the mouth of the Ca- 
roni, in force too powerful for Keymiss, who 
had found the old cacique, Topiawari, dead, 
and his people “scattered and peeled” by the 
cruelty of their oppressors. Keymiss returned ; 
but Raleigh, too much engaged in important 
naval operations against the Spaniards to give 
personal attention to the matter, sent Captain 
Lawrence Berry upon another expedition. ‘The 
latter, finding the Spaniards in too strong force, 
retired, 

Raleigh cherished his South-American proj- 
ects during the following twenty years. The 
pusillanimous policy of the Stuart dynasty 
could not repress the rising national spirit of 
England ; and hence, in spite of the most per- 
sistent obloquy and ridicule, Sir Walter was 
enabled to secure the dispatch, in 1617, of an- 
other expedition, under his own command. Ar- 
riving on the coast in November, he was attacked 
with a prevailing malarial fever ; and hence was 
compelled to send the expedition up the Ori- 
noco, under the command of his nephew, Cap- 
tain Raleigh, who, with four hundred men, in 
five small vessels, ascended the river. After 
toilsomely rowing for twenty-dhree days, they 
arrived at Point Araya, where they defeated an 
opposing Spanish force. The difficulties in the 
way of the expedition, however, were found en- 
tirely insurmountable. As the certainty of final 
failure forced itself upon Raleigh’s mind, he 
grew morose and bitter with disappointment. 
He well knew that failure in this great enter- 
prise of his life would but restore him to the 
prison from which he had been released for this 
special service, and to the block from which he 
had been respited. It is impossible to depict 
the anguish of his broken spirit as thus he saw 
the magnificent enterprises of his whole life top- 
pling in destructive ruin upon his head. His 
son had been killed in action with the Spaniards, 
adding the pangs of lacerated affection to his 
bitter disappointment. In his thoughtless des- 
peration, he reproached his old friend and com- 
panion in arms, Captain Keymiss, in terms so 
bitter and cutting that the veteran committed 
suicide. Convinced that all was lost, Raleigh 





slowly and sadly turned his prows homeward, 
to mount the scaffold as the penalty of failure. 
He was sacrificed through political expediency, 
to appease the resentment of the Spanish court, 
and to secure for the Prince of Wales, after-_ 
ward Charles I, the hand of the Infanta of ; 
Spain—a match upon which James I had set his 
foolish heart. 

The subsequent expeditions of the Spaniards 
in search of El Dorado, became more prosaic 
as the advance of settlements and a more thor- 
ough occupation of the country gradually dissi- 
pated the beautiful dream. The history of 
Spanish America, divested of its earlier ro- 
mance, has lost its attractions to the general 
reader; while, to the student of social science, 
it presents only a very limited and uninteresting 
development of the principles of civilization. It 
is but another example of the absorption of 
human energies by the enervating influences of 
tropical nature. 
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SPENT an afternoon lately in visiting a 
yt part of my parish. For, though I can claim - 
} no ancestry in the Apostolic Succession, 
and am not even an ordained minister, I have, 
nevertheless, a parish, as I believe every Chris- 
tian should have, commissioned as he is toa 
ministration of good words and works by Him 
who has constityted us a royal priesthood— 
kings and priests unto God. It happens that 
this parish of mine lies quite out of the world ; 
t at is, of this busy, nosy world so manifest 
about us—the world of industries, politics, lit- 
erature, science, and art. My people, speaking 
in ministerial mode, are in this world. but they 
are literally not of it. They know nothing of 
the mighty actualities that play their vo/es un- 
ceasingly on the stage of this spherical theater, 
the earth. The whole parish. and I blush that 
it is so small, is fairly typified by the mem- 
bers whom I visited on the day I speak of. 
There is Widow Meeker. with her pale face 
and gentle eyes, who “picks her bread by a 
needle’s point ;” and not hers alone, but her 
son’s—a stalwart-looking fellow, who was dis- 
abled for life probably, while serving in the 
late war, by a blow on the head from the butt- 
end of a musket! A slight exertion is enough 
to exhaust his nerve and brain power; and so 
the pvor man has to pay for ten minutes’ turn- 
ing of his foot-lathe by twenty minutes of rest! 
Meanwhile, the motier bends over her jine ~ 
needle-work or bright worsteds, and trusts in 
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God for deliverance from the oft-recurring | shapening within the egg; the young of higher 


Straits of poverty! 

Next on my route was Father Frost, whose 
days are in the sere and yellow leaf, but who, 
though solitary since the good wife died, and 
infirm, contrives yet to maintain a state of hum- 
ble independence; and, when his earthly com- 
forts fail, looks steadfastly from the border-land 
of age to the region just over the line, where 
reunion and home and all felicity await his 
A few squares beyond, lies Lizzie 
Lowe, the shoe-maker’s daughter, stretched ona 


coming. 


water-bed, enduring, with heavenly patience, the 
tortures of a tumor that is consuming her life. 
These simple souls, hidden in anchorite seclu- 
sion by stress of poverty, age, or clisease, ply 
their little round of toil, or suffer their daily 
and nightly languors, without complaint, almost 
A little meat and drink, a 
simple garment, indicate their slight connection 


without utterance. 


with the sphere of human activities; but, for 
the rest, their thoughts are not of the things of 
Their bounded 
by the narrow walls of their apartments. They 
have the deepest experience of the life within, 
the profoundest assurance of the life beyond ; 
but they produce scarcely a ripple in the great 


this world. mental vision is 


sea of life surging around them. 

These humble friends unconsciously led me 
into that realm wherein they mostly abide— 
the Realm of Silence. As I walked homeward 
in the twilight, the clamor of the streets and 
the glare of the shops struck my senses harshly, 
An air of tinsel and 
They 
booths at a market fair. 
They were bright, indeed spangle-like in their 
fact, as | 
saw it then, this was the false world; the true 
one was the sphere of my parishioners. Thither 
often to retire, a great thinker of our day affirms 
to be the eternal duty of man; and, while obey- 
ing his injunction, I meditated on the subtle 
processes, the transmutations, occurring at that 
hour in the laboratory of the universe: the fus- 
ing of rocks, the accumulating of coal-tields, the 


like a displeasing illusion. 
trickery pervaded the objects about me. 
reminded me of the 


brightness and worthlessness. In 


crystallizing of gems, the accretions of pearl and 
coral, the evolution of gases and vapors, the 
formation of planets, the coursing of the stars 
I thought of the incalculable life 
developing even then among plants, from the 


and suns. 








germinant seed-vessel floating invisibly in the | 
| result from the expression of what till then had 


air, to the yews and cedars of a thousand years, 
laying by a store of sap in their secret garners ; 
of the evolution of life in animal organizations, 


unfolding each after its kind; the spawn of fish | 


heneath the wave; the larvz of insects nestled 
under bark of tree and ledge of stone; the bird 


orders at once resting and growing in the brood- 
ing of maternal nature; the human souls that 
** Draw from out the vast, 
And strike their being into bounds.”’ 

All these, and more, I followed through their 
fullness and decline. I saw the whale stranded 
on an Arctic shore; the eagle throned on his 
crag, a film gathering over his dauntless eye; 
the old man yielding to the transition of death, 
the will 
boundless tracts of observation. 


In such an hour, mind roam over 
It is as if, for 
a time, it takes on that infinity in whose image 
it is made, and can at least glance over all 
things. Leaving the natural world, I ranged 
through the regions of human thought; the 
endlessly diverse projects of men; the subtle 
inventions, the creations of music, poetry, and 
other arts, floating as yet, more or less prepared 
for manifestation, in the formative brain; the 
ripening of character in hidden places; the 
prayers and plaints and adorations, a sursum 
corda, ascending without pause from the inner 
sanctuary of devout spirits; the unheard ascrip- 
tions of the hosts of heaven,—all these activ- 
ities occurring at that very hour; many of 
them having continued through countless ages, 
Surely, all things abide in silence; and we with 
the rest dwell in this illimitable realm. It is 
the medium that inwraps us as an ether, or as 
the soft folds of a vesture. We disturb it by 
the vibrations of speech or melody; but these 
serve, like the rests in a musical composition, 
simply to define and heighten the theme. The 
perception, diverted by the murmurings of this 
outer world, lapses again toward silence, and 
rests as in its proper element. Therein souls 
contemplate, expand, clasp one another, attain 
to the comprehension of what is real, both in 
things visible and invisible. The higher order 
of thought and purpose dwells altogether in this 
realm; and utterance or action is significant in 
the measure that it is able to suggest what is 
discoverable within its brooding coverts, or 
upon its illimitable stretches of sweet and pro- 
lific solitude. Utterance, in truth, can only sug- 
gest these things, and that indirectly; for 
“ Words deflect, 
As the best cannon ever rifled will.’’ 





Much of this realm is common ground. When 
some truth fitly set, some fancy finely imaged, 
is conveyed to us, how often does gratification 


| lain quietly in our own thought! We, too, had 
it, but we could not reveal it. So, too, when we 
listen to Shakespeare, or Beethoven, or some 
other great revealer, how profound is the im- 
| pression made of what remains undeclared! A 
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glint is thrown athwart our vision; a pure ray 
descends as from a heavenly orb,—but what 
fields of light spread beyond! What a treasury 
is that whence was taken the one jewel dis- 
played to us! Some avenue of silence lay 
open to these minds. A sample or two of what 
they brought thence is produced for us, as the 
explorer shows his bit of ore, his shining nug- 
get—specimens of the resources of a territory. 

All impressions or results of art rightly lapse 
to their source of silence. The painter’s mel- 
ancholy of the faces of the Grecian gods is 
simply a sculptured rendering of the repose in 
which they lived. The greater orators and 
poets impress us more by the reserve of power 
than by what is manifest of it. In His hand 
was the hiding of his power, says the sublimest 
of poems on God. And music itself is but the 
interpreter of silence. The meditative strains 
in Handel’s “ Messiah,” the murmuring of the 
Summer sea in the Purgatorio of Liszt’s “ Dante 
Symphony,” do but disclose to the ear what 
was hidden in the world of thought. These 
and all oiher art-impressions lead us back to 
their home, and there we linger, often with a 
more chastened pleasure than that conferred by 
their appearance or sonorousness. Thither, too, 
we are led by nature, not less than by art. The 
woods brood in stillness beneath the noonday 
sun. Lying within their shade at such an hour, 
with ear pressed to the turf, we may feel the 
heart-beats of Hertha or Cybele, the mother 
earth, but we can not hear them. Below the 
wandering waves stretches the motionless sea. 
And when, leaning over the vessel’s prow, you 
look into the black abyss, foam-edged, opening 
below, it does but let down into absolute repose. 
The mountains lead up to the same unbroken 
silence. On their summits, we hear not the 
voice of bird or insect. The very winds forego 
their music, and the soul confronts in awful 
solitude the universe and God, until it trembles 
before these presences, and seeks the human 
stir and the human littleness of the valley. 

The growth of a character is evident in this 
realm alone. They who are occupied altogether 
with affairs of the outer world, can not be said, 
in any true sense, to grow. Like machines, 
they move noisily and continuously, and as one 
day leaves them, so the next day finds them. 
But whosoever is withdrawn for a time within 
the atmosphere of meditation, of separation 
from the stir of life, can scarcely fail to unfold 
under its gentle influence. Hence it happens 
that periods and places wherein we have suffered 
much, are not altogether dreary in our recollec- 
tion. We can at least say of them, Then or 


Haply some wrappings were rent in its expan- 
sion; but we can not unduly deplore sunderings 
that were necessary to the emergence of the 
germ from the soil, into air and light. He who 
is thus isolated learns the significance of that 
apostrophe: 

“ Still-born silence! Thou that art 

Flood-gate of the deeper heart, 


Offspring of a heavenly kind, 
Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind.”’ 


in the Convent of San Marco, at Florence, 
painted by that Fra Angelico Beato whose inner 
eye was opened to celestial visions in the seclu- 
sion of the cloister, and whose life was a serene 
hymn to contemplation, is a picture that, once 
seen, is not to be forgotten. Saint Peter Mar- 
tyr, it is named; but in reality it is the persona- 
tion of silent, saintly suffering. It is a half- 
figure, set above in the arch of a door-way. The 
head-is marred with cruel wounds; the face is 
severe with leanness, and mild with patience. 
The eyes look calmly, yet with speaking earnest- 
ness into the beholder’s. A finger is laid across 
the lips. Blood stains the garment that covers 
the shoulders. In its medizval literalness, it 
presents the silence of the cloister, and of all 
pure, distressed spirits. They who were per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake, who were dumb 
as a lamb before its shearers; they who Were 
bruised in spirit, tortured by doubt, by conflict 
with sin, and who bore their pangs in patience 
and faith—might find here the reflex of their own” 
faces. It conveys, as perhaps no other picture 
does, the strength of silent suffering. 

The departure of some sweet soul into the 
supernal silence, often leads us in pursuit, as 
far as may be, within the suburb of stillness 
that is open to us on the earth. What myriads 
of ardent, ‘rare young intelligences have fled 
thither beyond our reach!—spirits who, like 
the Memnon of the antique legend, came forth 
in the beauty and flower of life, to fall in the 
first trial of strength. Over their graves hover 
lamentations, like the birds sent to chant his 
dirge; and as the sun’s rays, on striking his 
statue, gave forth a mournfu! strain, so the pas- 
sionate desire and bewailing for them awakens 
upon all fresh occasions, and the beginnings of 
great actions.* Of such, cut off untimely, we 
wrile as epitaph: 

**Thy leaf has perished in the green ; 
And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 


‘The world which credits what is done, 

Is cold to all that might have been. 

So here shall silence guard thy fame ; 
But somewhere, out of human view, 
Whate’er thy hands are set to do 

Is wrought with tumult of acclaim ;”’ 








there we grew. The soul had becqne cramped. 


* Bacon’s “‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,’’ XIV. 
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or with that which is equivalent to such tumult, 
in the soundless sphere wherein henceforth they 
dwell and act. 

Within this soundless sphere alone, whether 
here or there, is the climate favorable to the 
inner life. Hence, the great and good of all 
ages have retired into this region apart. Thither 
did Homer abide, at the same time that he wan- 
dered, blind and asking alms, through the isles 
of Greece. There stayed Socrates, when, seized 
by some overpowering thought, he would stand 
spell-bound in one spot all night. There dwelt 
Dante, who heard not the songs of the marriage 
procession that brushed his skirts in the street ; 
and Milton, whose “soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apart ;” and Bee\hoven, called the Soli- 
tary of the Mountain; and Wordsworth, who 
kept ‘ 

“, solitude and solitary thought, 

His mind in a just equipoise of love ;”’ 
and all others whose genius has illumined some 
track in the world of thought. There, too, has 
been gathered the nobler fellowship of the 
saints, from the days that Enoch walked with 
God, and Isaac went forth to meditate at even- 
tide, to those who raise their prayer in stillness 
to-day. What numbers, from Joseph in Egypt 
to Rutherford in Scotland, have entered this 
realm through a prison-door! Surely, piety was 
rightly defined by the sage as a flight of the 
alone to the alone. 

The spiritually contemplative character of 
the Society of Friends, in connection with other 
favoring elements, has furnished them a prolific 
nursery for the germination of lofty purpose and 
character; so that, more than any other sect, 
they have produced, in proportion to their num- 
bers, the effective men of public life, the think- 
ers, philanthropists, and reformers of later times. 
The Mystics—the Quakers of the Middle Ages— 
from & Kempis to Madame Guyon, one and all 
exhort to stillness of spirit. Hence their dis- 
tinctive title of Quietists; and whatever error 
they may have held, surely none inhered in this 
their favorite injunction. How many expres- 
sions of restful trust, of repose in God, are 
found in the Holy Book! “Be still, and know 
that I am God,” waS his word to his servant. 
His people of old were commanded to “stand 
still, and see his salvation,” when he cast up a 
highway for them in the sea. ‘Commune with 
thine own heart and be still,” wrote the Psalmist 
for our heeding. And whosoever is vexed— 
and who is not at some time ?—with the distrac- 
tions of the outer life, let him add thereto this 
most precious promise and prophecy: “In re- 
turning and rest shall ye be saved ; in quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength.” Thereby 








shall the days proceed, each leaving some added 
composure, some more complete collectedness 
of spirit, until we pass “where, beyond these 
voices, there is peace.” 


“Into the silent land ! 
To you, yé boundless regions 
Of all perfection! ‘lender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! ‘The Future’s pledge and band ! 
Who in life’s battle firm doth stand, 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the silent land !”” 





AUNT SALLY’S HOME. 


BY CELIA N. FRENCH. 


Gq HIS dear “old Nest” is only four miles 
away from the busiest, biggest city in the 
state. The drive along the river is de- 

lightful in Summer—a good New England road, 
shaded with great branching elms and lithe- 
limbed river-maples. Receding farther from 
the city is a two-miles’ drive through lovely 
snatches of pine woods, invitingly cool and 
quiet. What glossy vines and mossy carpets 
border the way; and how dreamily, softly, we 
move along in these hushed places! Here the 
road winds around a dark pond, and then the 
view widens. A richly cultivated, smooth farm 
is spread out before us. Ascending gradually 
for half a mile, we greet with eagerness the top 
of the “great elm” that arches the road, and 
just beneath which we know—though we can 
not see it—is dear “Aunt Sally’s home.” The 
house is neither large nor small—white, of 
course, with green blinds; a little box of a 
piazza fronting the south, tucked in behind the 
grape-vines and the roses, is the place for the 
most familiar greeting of friends. It seems to 
be a little nearer the heart of the family, al- 
though the main entrance, with its beguilement 
of sweet honeysuckle-vines and blossoms, is a 
very inviting door of welcome. Every year its 
sweet pink and white and straw-colored blos- 
soms seem fresher and brighter, and the house 
and front yard fuller of fragrance. But let us 
return to the piazza and the people. Here we 
are, giving and taking manya tight squeeze, and 
many a warm kiss. Aunt Sally espies us, and 
the girls emerge from all quarters. 

For the sake of rapid acquaintance, come at 
once into the long dining-room. Walk through 
it, and deposit your wrappings and bundles upon 
the hall-table. Soon you are ready to respond 
to the early dinner-bell. Aunt Sally presides 
here, with her sprightly, merry kind of dignity, 
and dear Uncle Julien opposite. His table 
etiquette, like all the habits and characteristics 
of the man, is simple and beautiful. He is 
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very domestic, always scrupulously neat—a na- 
tive-born, rather than society-bred, gentleman. 
Uncle Julien’s family are his pride and dearest 
earthly comfort. He is devoted to his farm; 
knows every foot of it, and excels in the man- 
agement of every thing upon it. He is withal 
most modest and retiring, and full of charity 
toward all men—a refreshing presence to come 
into from the great outside, pretending world. 

Helen, the eldest daughter, has just come 
home from school. -She is the special, tender 
delight of her father’s eye—pale and delicate in 
face and physique, clear blue eyes, and auburn 
hair. She has the most tenacious home-love 
imaginable, and every year seems to be ripening 
in strength and beauty of character. During 
our visit at the “ Nest,” she ran home unexpect- 
edly for a short vacation. At the sound of the 
dinner-bell, she slipped quietly into her accus- 
tomed place at table, unnoticed by her father, 
who was not in the secret of her arrival. Soon, 
in helping round, he came in course to Helen’s 
plate, when he looked up, and lo! such an eager 
little shout of wonder, and such a quick em- 
brace of father and daughter! It was a picture, 
which only those who have had and have lost 
such fathers know how to appreciate. 

Helen’s face was eager and excited, as she 
sat partaking, with a banished wanderer’s en- 
joyment, of every home dish, and entertained 
us with her little experiences journeying or at 
school—only the pleasant ones, however ; her 
thought was too quick and unse!fish to reveal a 
cloud that could possibly be hidden from love’s 
anxiety. It was a feast to the heart to watch 
the animation, the unity of interest, and the 
pervading love, at one of these reunions. 

Romaine is the tallest and largest of the five 
girls—Uncle Julien calls her his “big daugh- 
ter”—an unmistakably healthy and rosy-faced 
girl, open-hearted and free. She tells you her 
thoughts as plainly in her face as most persons 
doin words. Kate is Aunt Sally’s “laugher”— 
laughing always, no matter what happens, at 
your disaster or good fortune. There is no 
mistaking spirit and life in her aquiline nose 
and chin. Yet her features all harmonize with 
each other, and with the little tossings of her 
head and the general airy grace of her fig- 
ure. An abundance of long, brown curls have 
been her pride from infancy. Altogether, the 
“Jaugher ” is a dangerous little coquette. 

A contrasting picture is Rollie, the dear eld- 
est brother at home. Already his face is be- 
nevolent with goodness; his future is full of 
promise, and he is the very “apple” of Aunt 
Sally’s eye. Joe, his younger brother, but in- 
separable friend and companion, is an active, 





sprightly genius—a teazer of girls and a terror 
to cats; the very embodiment of fun; but a 
most entertaining companion for Aunt Sally’s 
guests. 

To complete the introductions, we have Ger- 
tie, and Annie—“ pocket editions” of Helen 
and Romaine. A reserved child, but energetic 
and practical, is Gertie—full of care and solici- 
tude, possessing largely what Mrs. Stowe calls 
“the faculty.” She has the elements of a use- 
ful woman, and will develop finely. Annie is 
very lovable—hinting so much from the depths 
of her soft eyes, you look and look again, and 
feel at home in. her guileless, loving nature. 
She wins friends unconsciously. And then 
dear Aunt Sally herself—when you come to 
know her, you will say, with me, that she is the 
sprightliest, merriest, most companionable little 
woman that ever bore the name of mother or 
aunty to any body. Her sons find her their 
resource upon all occasions; and five daughters’ 
make such unsparing draughts upon her sym- 
pathy and confidence, the wonder is that she 
has it, all in the future, to grow old. No family 
care, burden, or pleasure is unshared by her. 
Even the lazy Summer days bring her no rest. 

Romy comes home, gladdening them all with 
her life and enthusiasm; but then her whole 
wardrobe must be renewed. Her clothes are 
always wearing out, and she must have a sub- 
stantial outfit for another year’s “ wear and tear.” 
A great deal of trouble this same “big daughter” 
Romaine is; for she has hardly a practical idea 
in her head, and quite ignores the adage, “a 
stitch in time saves nine.” The sisters hardly 
think her capable of cutting out a kitchen-apron 
or hemming a towel without instruction. They 
tell a story, that when once she was given a 
piece of knitting to do, she yawned and groaned 
over it, without interest or ambition, and with 
frequent “hitches,” till Aunt Sally jokingly said, 
“Had n’t you better go to bed, my child, and 
take a nap?” which Romy, unsuspicious of any 
irony, proceeded at once to do. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SILAS TOLD. 


BY J- C. WELLS, ESQ. 


N the course of my reading, I lately met with 

a little work which I had never seen before, 
and which, I think, may furnish a very inter- 
esting abridgment for the REPOsITORY. It is 
entitled: “ An Account of the Life [of] and Deal- 
ings of God with Silas Told, late Preacher of 
the Gospel; wherein is set forth the wonderful 
display of Divine Providence toward him when 
at sea; his various sufferings abroad, together 
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with many instances of the sovereign grace of 
God in the conversion of several malefactors, 
under sentence of death, who were greatly 
blessed under his mifiistry. Written by him- 
self. Salford, 1812.” 

Mr. Told was one of Mr. Wesley’s preachers, 
and his integrity is strongly vouched for by the 
editor of his posthumous autobiography. He 
died during our Revolutionary War, in the year 
1779, in the sixty-eighth year of his age; and 
the work was first published in 1786. His 
birthplace was the city of Bristol; and his an- 
cestry*had been wealthy, but were reduced to 
poverty by the fraudulent abduction of the title- 
papers of their estates, and by subsequent mis- 
management of Silas’s father. His mother was 
said to be the descendant of a man who, when 
a child, had been found, abandoned in the wood, 
by the king himself, brought up at the court, 
and liberally enriched through a royal gift of 
lands. 

Silas, with a brother and a sister, was “ sent to 
nurse at Kingswood, near Bristol,” where he 
experienced the most tender treatment. At 
eight years of age, he was removed to a charity 
school in Bristol, instituted and endowed by a 
wealthy man named Edward Colston, whose 
various and extensive benefactions seem to be 
worthy of special note. 

One day, little Silas and his sister wandered 
into Kingswood forest and were lost, where 
there was danger of wild beasts. In the midst 
of their terror, a large dog appeared, and, with- 
out barking or violence, drove them out into a 
safe place, where they could find their way; but 
they relapsed into heedlessness, and again 
strayed. The dog returned, and drove ther 
into a place where they could not become be- 
wildered, and then vanished, and was seen no 
more. 

In his fourteenth year he was apprenticed to 
the business of a seaman, in the ship Prince 
of Wales, under Captain Moses Lily, and soon 
after set out on a voyage to Jamaica. Among 
his first experiences was an inhuman punish- 
ment for a comical blunder he made, when sent 
by the chief mate to bring him a plate of vict- 
uals, which he procured, but ate himself, under 
the supposition that it was intended for him, 
instead of being destined, as it was, for the mate. 
He suffered much also from seasickness. And, 
besides, they were delayed for fourteen weeks 
between the Bay of Campeachy, whither they 
had gone for part of the cargo, and Jamaica, 
eleven weeks of which time they were on short 
rations, and almost destitute of water. Indeed, 
they must have perished but for a heavy rain, 
of which they availed themselves by stopping 


up all the scuppers, and gathering up six casks 
of water by means of the swabs used for drying 
the deck. The water thus obtained was very 
bitter and filthy; and before they reached Ja- 
maica, they were reduced to an allowance of 
half a pint per day, and that filled with mud 
and worms. When they landed, they literally 
had neither food nor drink on board; and on 
receiving a supply, one man immediately drank 
himself to death. 

While loading at Jamaica, a terrible hurricane 
came on, which partially overset the vessel, and 
drifted it in that condition twelve miles. Many 
large ships were greatly damaged, and some 
driven ashore, where they had to be abandoned. 
About seventy-five ships of war and merchant 
vessels were thus wholly destroyed, and a con- 
siderable number of lives were lost. 

The hurricane was followed by a very destruc- 
tive pestilence, to which Silas fella victim. He 
recovered, however, partially; but for eleven 
months he was plagued with a virulent fever 
and ague, which reduced him to extreme debil- 
ity and emaciation. The captain, his master, 
instead of caring for him, turned him into the 
streets of Kingston, when it seemed evident 
that he would never be of any more service to 
him. The poor boy wandered around, without 
money or friends, through the intolerable heat, 
until he abandoned hope; and then lay down 
to die. A London captain, passing by, took 
notice of him; and, having learned where he 
belonged, afterward compelled his master to 
care for him. He was taken to an inn; and 
when the vessel sailed, he was left there, with 
instructions to take passage, if recovered, with 
Captain David Jones, on board the Alontserrat. 
He did so, accordingly, and found Captain Jones 
a very kind man, who, on the voyage, succeeded 
in curing his disease entirely. 

In mid ocean, they witnessed a mirage, which 
deceived them all into the belief that they were 
at a country of great fertility, and under good 
culture, insomuch that the captain rewarded the 
man who had discovered the land from the 
mast-head. It suddenly vanished, however, and 
the sailors, with their characteristic supersti- 
tion, concluded it to be the apparition of Old 
Brazil, which was believed to h. » been sunk 
by an earthquake, about five or six hundred 
years previous to that time. 

At Bristol, his master consigned him over to 
a Timothy Tucker, of the Royal George, a slave- 
trading vessel, destined to Guinea. This man 
possessed even fewer human attributes than 
Captain Lily. Among his pranks was that <f 
forcibly carrying away a white woman, and sell- 
| ing her to the African King of Bonny. For an 
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imaginary offense, he beat Silas with a large 
horsewhip, so as to cut his clothes and back 
all to pieces; and wound up the wholesome 
chastisement by throwing him on the deck and 
jumping on his stomach. “And,” says our 
author, “had not the people laid hold of my 
two legs and thrown me under the windlass, 
after the manner they throw dead cats or dogs, 
he would have ended his despotic cruelty in 
murder.” And such proceedings seemed to be 
his habitual recreation. 

Silas was very sick on the coast of Africa. 
After King Arigo had signally failed to cure 
him by means of enchantments, the captain of 
the vessel proposed to effect this purpose by an 
unmerciful use of the horsewhip. This almost 
destroyed his life; but in the providence of 
God, finally he recovered. 

When Silas returned to England, his master, 
Captain Lily, appropriated all the wages he had 
earned on the slaver, leaving him without any 
pocket-money, and fitting him out for another 
voyage in the most scanty manner. He was 
again sent out with Tucker, who, however, 
treated him better on this trip. While at an- 
chor on the African coast, after having received 
the human cargo, about midnight a terrible 
shrieking was heard among the slaves, between 
decks. When they were asked what ailed them, 
the poor wretches wildly answered, that Zgdo, 
that is, the devil, was among them. Next morn- 
ing, when the hatches were opened to admit 
some air into their horrible prison, a number of 
them were found dead. Eighty were drawn up 
on the deck, of which thirty-nine were saved; 
and the remainder, being hopelessly suffocated, 
as frequently occurred in the “ middle passage,” 
were thrown overboard. 

The captain’s inhuman cruelty to the ship’s 
cook was very marked. The cook, having noth- 
ing but green wood to make a fire, was, of ne- 
cessity, behind time frequently with the meals; 
when the monster would amuse himself by 
whipping the delinquent, and stabbing him in 
the face with a knife, until, life becoming intol- 
erable under such persecutions, he leaped over- 
board; which pleasing incident afforded the 
captain a basis for a good joke afterward, as he 
esteemed it. 

Silas next served under a slaver who, not- 
withstanding his business, seemed to have some 
humanity left, and treated his crew quite kindly, 
This was Captain Roach, of the Sczfio. One 
day, on the African coast, he mortally offended 
a black man of the country, who was buying 
slaves for him. He went ashore to seek recon- 
ciliation; but the treacherous black managed | 
to give him a slow and terrible poison, which at , 





length destroyed his life; and he died greatly 
lamented by his seamen, 

On this voyage from Africa to the West In- 
dies, the slaves rose in insurrection; but it 
ended, as all such wild attempts on board a 
slave-ship must end, in utter failure, and the 
death of the leaders. 

Meanwhile, the captain’s death from his poi- 
soning occurred. Silas relates, that, for eight- 
een hundred miles, a monstrous fish, called the 
devil-fish, followed the ship. Several attempts 
were made, in vain, to catch it, with the bait of 
a dead negro; but it would toss the body con- 
temptuously out of the water; and it disap- 
peared only when the captain had died, and was 
cast into the ocean. 

They were captured by a pirate, before reach- 
ing their destination, who, after plundering the 
vessel, released them. Soon they were driven 
out of their course, and shipwrecked on a reef; 
and then cast upon a desert island, destitute 
of food and water. It therefore became nec- 
essary for Silas and others to swim from rock 
to rock, a distance of two miles, from the shore 
to the wreck, to secure what water they could 
from the casks; and this, too, when there was 
the most imminent danger on account of the 
sharks which swarmed in that locality. 

They remained here three weeks, and were 
nearly stung to death by ferocious mosquitoes ; 
when a vess®l appeared in the offing, which, 
however, resisted their approach by turning the 
guns upon them, under the apprehension that 
they were pirates. Finally, understanding the 
true state of the case, the captain, whose name 
was Cabel Bean, received them on board, and 
treated them very kindly. He aided them in 
saving goods from the wreck, to the amount 
of £1,200, which he equitably divided among 
them, and then set sail with them for Boston, 
America. But he was also wrecked on the 
coast of New England; and it was with much 
difficulty that any saved his life. Yet none 
was lost. But Silas escaped entirely naked ; 
in which condition he was compelled to run, 
after night, seven miles, to an inn, where he 
was supplied with a pair of red breeches, the 
only garment the landlord had left for him after 
supplying the others. 

When the governor of the island, Ebenezer 
Allen, had heard of the arrivals at the inn, he 
came, and took home with him, a distance of 
six miles, Captain Seaborn, Silas Told, and a 
colored servant, to share the hospitalities of the 
executive mansion, where they arrived about 
eleven o’clock, P. M. They were much ashamed, 
and would fain have hid in any obscure corner ; 
but were conducted to the parlor of the large, 
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fine building, where they found two elderly 
ladies roasting a large lamb’s-quarter on a 
spit. They sneaked, as it were, into a corner 
of the room; and, observing a large mahogany 
table tastily set, were apprehensive that some 
persons of distinction were coming. To their 
surprise, they found the preparations were ex- 
clusively for them; and, as they had eaten 
nothing for thirty-six hours, the lamb was 
wholly consumed. They went to bed directly 
after, and slept so soundly that they were awak- 
ened by the governor in the morning with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The family offered to adopt Silas ; but, as he 
was a Churchman, and as he learned they were 
Dissenters, he dared not close with the tempt- 
ing offer. Tempting, I say; for the governor 
was very rich, owning the whole island, with 
two thousand cattle ard twenty thousand sheep. 
So, fitting him out with a pass and some money, 
the governor sent him on his journey. He 
went to Plymouth, of which he says: “We 
were informed it was the first spot whereon 
the Americans landed, when they first went over 
to inhabit those parts of the world. It appeared 
a low, mean place, with only a small-spired 
meeting-house, which they built and covered in 
with shingles, before they had raised one dwell- 
ing-house ; such was their zeal for the glory of 
God!” They passed on, and at night sought 
lodgings at the house of an Englishman, who 
repelled them. Says the narrative, “He very 
roughly expressed his disapprobation thereof, 
seeing we were entire strangers.” As they were 
about proceeding on their night journey, a poor 
woman came running up, and offered them ac- 
commodations. They went with her, and, next 
morning, set out again, reaching the town of 
Hanover before noon. The narrative says of 
this place: “The buildings and _ structures, 
from one end thereof to the other, were truly 
magnificent and handsome. The inhabitants 
were really polite, wealthy, and of a beautiful 
complexion, mien, and deportment.” 

On their journey. they passed a church on the 
Sabbath-day, in time of service. A well-dressed 
man came out, and accosted them with the in- 
formation, “Gentlemen, we do- not suffer any 
person in this country to travel on the Lord’s- 
day.” They explained to him the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, when he sullenly re- 
tired. A little further on, they entered the 
kitchen of a large white house, where, to their 
surprise, they found no one at home. Soon 
two ladies and a footman came, who treated 
the travelers very kindly, and, having learned 
their misfortunes, gave them food and drink, 
and sent them on seven miles further, to the 








house of a brother, a Quaker, where also they 
were hospitably entertained. They next entered 
Boston, “a commodious and beautiful city, with 
seventeen spired meetings, the dissenting re- 
ligion being then established in that part of the 
world.” This was in 1732. 

They remained here four months. Silas was 
much pleased with the place, and thus testifies 
concerning .its people: “Their behavior is 
altogether amiable as peace-makers ; and they 
are naturally blessed with humane inclinations, 
together with such strict order and economy as 
I never before observed; nor do I ever remem- 
ber to have heard one oath uttered, or the name 
of the Lord mentioned, save upon a religious 
occasion, during the four months I tarried at 
that place ; nor is there one lewd house suffered 
in the whole town, nor any Sabbath-breaking, 
It was a pleasure to buy and sell among them, 
because I never found an individual throughout 
their fraternity guilty of extortion.” Alas! how 
will the Boston of to-day compare with this? 

Here they sued for salvage in the Admiralty 
Court, on account of the goods saved from the 
Scipio, and were successful in the suit. Silas 
then shipped for the West Indies ; whence, in 
the month of January following (1733), he de- 
parted for England. They encountered a violent 
storm, which ruined the cargo, and exhibited 
the worst qualities of the commander. 

He visited Genoa, where he was much enter- 
tained with a statue fountain; and Leghorn, 
which he regarded as probably the most wicked 
and licentious city in the world; and then took 
passage for England, but was impressed for 
service on board a man-of-war before reaching 
the shore. Subsequently, he was removed to 
another war-vessel, the captain of which was a 
Christian gentleman, of whom he speaks in the 
highest terms. Here he was afflicted with rheu- 
matism, from which he was relieved by following 
the direction of what he thought to be a voice 
from heaven, prescribing spring-water as a 
remedy. So that it appears he had a sailor’s 
superstitious imagination ; but if this can cure 
the rheumatism, all well. 

In his twenty-second year, he married Mary 
Verney ; and, in about a vear thereafter, aban- 
doned the sea to seek a more congenial occupa- 
tion on land. He took a school ina place where 
irreligion abounded, and even the curate wAs a 
scoffing infidel, and one day said to him: “Told, 
are you so great a blockhead as to believe the 
Scripture? It is nothing but a pack of false 
theology, the whole of it.” This shocked Mr. 
Told, and he broke off all association with the 
ungodly curate. Soon, too, by reason of a mis- 
understanding, he was obliged to leave the 
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neighborhood. He had always been the subject 
of religious impressions ; and when he was at 
the charity-school, he formed a unique agree- 
ment with other scholars, who, like himself, were 
deeply impressed with a sermon they had just 
heard, that they would pinch the tongue of him 
who would tell a lie, or take God’s name in vain. 
Also, in trying to learn to swim, he got beyond 
his depth, and drowned apparently, being brought 
to with much difficulty. He was severely pun- 
ished for drowning, as it was decidedly against 
the rules of the school—the boys having been 
forbidden to go near the water. The deliver- 
ance seems to have made a deep religious im- 
pression, which never left him, and which was 
subsequently deepened by various other circum- 
stances. 

In July, 1740, a young man named Greaves 
introduced him to the Methodists, who were, 
he says, “a people grievously contemned by 
reason of the many evil reports raised against 
them, one of which was, that the false prophets 
referred to in Scripture were every Sunday, or 
at other select opportunities, in the center of 
their congregations.” These absurd and mali- 
cious reports were believed by Mr. Told and 
his wife. At length he was prevailed upon by 
Mr. Greaves to go and hear Mr. Wesley, at the 
Foundry. Twice he was disappointed, with 
which he was much exasperated. He heard 
Mr. Maxfield on one of these occasions, but 
was greatly displeased, both with the appear- 
ance and manner of the preacher. But at length 
Mr. Greaves took him to a Sunday morning 
meeting, at five o’clock. He was very curious 
to see Mr. Wesley ; but when he came, he de- 
spised his appearance, and thought him “some 
farmer’s son, who, not able to support himself, 
was making a penny in this low and ignoble 
manner.” He was charmed with the singing, 
however, but disliked the prayer, because it was 
extempore, and so sounded Dissenter like. The 
sermon brought him under deep conviction, and 
he resolved to follow Mr. Wesley’s directions. 
But he met with the usual opposition among 
all his associates. One of them said to him: 
“What, Told, are youcommenced Whitefieldite ? 
As sure as ever you was born, if you follow 
them, you are damned.” His wife, too, observ- 
ing the change in him, broke out into violent 
vituperation—the first harsh words he had ever 
heard her utter. Said she: “ What the devil 
possesses you? I hope you have not been 
among the Methodists. I will sacrifice my soul 
rather than you should go among those mis- 
creants.” He replied, “If you are resolved to 
sacrifice your soul, I am resolved, God willing, 


Whether his wife ever became reconciled to 
his determination, he does not say, although she 
never again actively opposed him in any way. 
After they had been married seven years, she 
died, leaving to his charge a little daughter, 
two years of age. Not long afterward, he took 
the oversight of a charity-school at the Foundry, 
in compliance with an urgent request of Mr. 
Wesley, who would take no refusal. His re- 
muneration was but ten shillings a week, on 
which he managed to get along comfortably. 
Here he continued seven years and three months, 
discharging, during that time, two hundred and 
seventy-five boys, most of them to good trades. 

In 1747, he heard Mr. Wesley preach, one 
morning, at the five o’clock service, from Mat- 
thew xxv, 41-44, when he was seized by a vio- 
lent conviction that he could not be saved un- 
less he should thereafter make it a practice to 
visit prisoners. As he was perplexed with his 
want of knowledge in regard to the means of 
access to them, Divine Providence sent him a 
messenger from Newgate, with a request that 
he would immediately visit ten men condemned 
to death, all of whom were “much awakened ;” 
and one of whom, named John Lancaster, was 
happily converted. He went accordingly with 
the messenger, gathered the malefactors together 
into Lancaster’s cell, and conversed with them 
in regard to their spiritual condition. Lancas- 
ter, who, as it seems, was to be executed for 
robbery, was very clear in his testimony; and 
the interview resulted in the present conversion 
of six others. 

Two of the ten were respited; and they were 
the two who showed least concern for their souls. 
Indeed, they seemed altogether hardened. The 
other eight were ordered for execution, The 
night before the day appointed, they spent in 
the same cell in prayer, and all were wrought 
up to an ecstatic religious enjoyment. Lancas- 
ter, especially, was enraptured. In the morn- 
ing, when his irons were taken off, he looked 
up toward heaven, and exclaimed: “Glory be 
to God for the first moment of my entrance into 
this place; for, before I came hither, my heart 
was as hard as my cell wall, and my soul was 
as black as hell; but O, I am now washed, 
clearly washed, from all my sins, and by one 
o’clock shall be with Jesus in Paradise!” And 
he exhorted all around him, with such force that 
the sheriff was moved to tears. 

The whole company of the condemned met 
their doom not merely with full resignation, but 
even with rejoicing. Although our narrative 
declares that “there was a very crowded con- 
course, among whom were numberless gin and 
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whole scene resembled a principal fair, rather 
than an awful execution.” 

Lancaster having no friends near, a surgeon’s 
mob seized the body and carried it to Padding- 
ton. Directly after the removal of the bodies, 
came a party of sailors to witness the execu- 
tion; and, being disappointed, became very vio- 
lent, when a woman, who had a gin-stand at the 
place, said to them: “Gentlemen, I suppose 
you want the man the surgeons have got?” 
“ Ay,” they replied, “where is he?” They de- 
parted ; and, arriving at Paddington, demanded 
the body, which was surrendered to them. They 
carried it by turns until all were exhausted, and 
then agreed together to lay it down on the first 
door-step they should come to. This agree- 
ment was carried out; and it proved to be at 
the door of Lancaster’s mother’s house. When 
the Methodist society heard of it, they raised a 
subscription, and gave the body a decent burial. 
It was said the sailors knew nothing of the 
deceased or his relatives ; which, if true, makes 
the affair very singular. Mr. Told remarks, 
concerning the appearance of the dead man: 
“My second wife went with me to see him 
previous to the burial, but neither of us could 
perceive the least alteration in his visage or 
features, or any appearance of violence on any 
part of his body. A pleasant smile appeared 
on his countenance, and he lay as in a sweet 
sleep.” 

Mr. Told still continued in the Foundry 
schools, and prosecuted his prison labors con- 
stantly and zealously, within a radius of twelve 
miles around the city of London. In some in- 
stances, he formed regular societies among the 
prisoners, and subjected them to rigid Church 
discipline. Of one society, consisting of thirty- 
six, he says, “ Nor would they suffer any indi- 
vidual to live in any outward sin, as they never 
neglected to inform me of every such instance 
on my following visitation.” He had married a 
second time; his wife having been a widow 
with five children, and in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances. He says that, for a few years, his 
“soul was exceedingly delighted.” But then 
he fel! into darkness, and even into bitter de- 
spair. One morning, on the very one of his 
deliverance, he took a walk in Ratcliffe Row, 
and, says he, “I perceived a cow coming toward 
me. I really wished in my heart I was that 
beast, as I considered it ten thousand times 
happier than myself. The next thing that 
passed me was a dog. I heartily wished I 
could metamorphose my body and mind into 
that of the dog’s. Afterward I observed a man 
taking his course a few yards off. I then 
thought that man would afford me the greatest 





happiness I ever before experienced, if he would 
put an end to so wretched a life.” He walked 
on, when soon he arrived at a point near the 
Shepherd:and Shepherdess, where he met an 
experience which is best related in his own 
words: “On « sudden, in the twinkling of an 
eye, a hand struck me a weighty blow on the 
top of my head, which, in some measure, affected 
my senses; but I instantly found myself crying 
with a loud voice, ‘Praise God, praise God! 
and, looking up, I beheld the ethereal universe 
replete with the glory of God, and that glory 
of such substance and palpability, I thought | 
could lave laid hold of it with my hand. This 
attended me for the space of a minute; but was 
succeeded by an uncommon thick darkness, 
through which a black dart, as if it was shot 
from the hill near Islington, pierced its way, and, 
with wonderful swiftness, entered my heart. | 
did not feel any pain thereby; but it was fol- 
lowed with these words, ‘This is one of your 
old delusions.’ Although I was staggered at 
this for a few moments, yet I was quickly ena- 
bled to look up to heaven, and to beseech God 
in fervent prayer that I might more fully know 
whether this was the remission of my sins, or 
not; as at the first, I felt unspeakable peace, 
which far outweighed all my former misery; 
and, as I looked up, the heavens were un- 
closed, about a mile in length, as it appeared 
to my mortal eyes, and tapered away to a 
point at each end. The center of this awful 
and sacred avenue was about twelve feet wide, 
wherein I saw the Lord Jesus standing, in the 
form of a man, holding both his inestimable 
precious hands, and from the palms thereof the 
blood streaming down. Floods of tears gushed 
from my eyes, and trickled down my cheeks. I 
said, ‘Lord, it is enough;’ nor have I once 
doubted since that I was freely justified at that 
time.” How far this vision was merely the 
product of an excited imagination, permeated 
by sailor superstition, I shall not undertake to 
decide. A part of it forcibly suggests the cir- 
cumstance of Luther throwing his inkstand at 
Satan’s head in the Wartburg castle. 

He put the doctrine of unconditional election 
immediately to a test which would hardly be 
accepted as conclusive by a rigil Calvinist. 
He says: “I prayed the Lord to explain to me 
whether the blood of Jesus Christ was sufficient 
to save all the world or not; and then some 
articulate voice asked me the following ques- 
tion: ‘ How did you find yourself an hour ago? 
I then recollected that I was in a wretched 
and lost state. The voice again suggested, 
‘All the world is but 4s one man, and one man 
as all the world.’ The meaning of these words 
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was as clear to my intellectual sensations as 
the sun performing its diurnal course ; therefore, 
one drop of the blood of Christ was not only 
sufficient to save the whole world, but ten thou- 
sand worlds of sinners, if there were so many. 
This I believed as an unquestionable assertion 
of verity. Nor since this do I remember to 
have experienced the slightest temptation to 
the doctrine of predestination, whereof I can 
not, by any means, consider myself a defender.” 
Hardly a defender, we may well suppose, after 
disposing of the doctrine in so summary a 
manner. 

He continued his labors in the prisons, often 
against the combined opposition of turnkeys, 
chaplains, and the malefactors themselves. 
Many of the latter were hardened beyond all 
reach of religious impressions. He says of one 
prison: “Sometimes I conversed in public 
among the felons; and the Lord is witness to 
the horrible scene, and the dreadful emblem 
of the infernal pit, which was therein por- 
trayed, consisting of cursing, swearing, speaking 
blasphemies, and foul conversation, and that 
continually. The ynfortunate persons confined 
in that prison found it the nearest resemblance 
to the picture of hell of any under the canopy 
of heaven.” 

He had much better success in the debtors’ 
department of the prison, organizing, when op- 


and giving them Mr. Wesley’s rules to govern 
them. Yet, at times, the results of his labors 
among the malefactors were very satisfactory ; 
of whom many professed conversion, some of 
them virulent Roman Catholics, who, says Mr. 
Told, “rejected further advice from the priest, 
and closed in with salvation by faith alone.” 
And scaffold scenes were not unfrequently oc- 
casions of religious joy with the condemned, on 
whom the sentence of the law was about to be 
executed. 

We must pass by some interesting particu- 
lars for want of space, and present one or two 
instances relating to female prisoners. One, 
Mary Edmonson, was charged with the murder 
of her aunt at Rotherhite. She was brought 
before an iniquitous judge, who appears to have 
had no scruples against forcing a conviction by 
browbeating prosecuting witnesses, after the 
manner of the infamous Lord Jeffreys. So this 
Judge Dennison condescended to abuse and 
scold the unfortunate woman in open court— 
Jeffreys-like—calling her a notorious vile wretch, 
and assuring her that she would be damned if 
she continued to deny the crime. Not only 
this, but she was brutally treated in the prison 


convenient method of dispensing justice. And 

further, once, as she passed by a window open- 

ing into the street, on going from one room to 

another in the prison, an outside mob, as Mr. 

Told says, “were universally combined in giv- 

ing her a shocking reception, with extended 

mouths, throwing out the most vile, terrible, 

and blasphemous curses, and oaths impossible 

to be penned or set forth, nay, too horrible for 
reflection to dwell on!” But she bore it all 
meekly, and seemed entirely resigned to the 
Divine will. Mr. Told solemnly appealed to 
her to confess her guilt, if she had committed 
the crime, saying, “ My dear, for God’s sake, 
for Christ’s sake, and for the sake of your own 
precious soul, do not die with a lie in your 
mouth.” But she-calmly replied, that she had 
already told the truth, and hoped she might 
persevere in the same spirit to the iast moment. 
He accompanied her to the place of execution, 
and on the way, when he said to her, “ My dear, 
look to Jesus,” she replied, “Sir, | bless God 
I can look to Jesus to my comfort.” She paid 
no attention to the dreadful revilings of the 
rabble along the route. Mr. Told again urged 
upon her a confession, if she were guilly; but 
she reiterated her innocence. She exhorted 
the multitude to pray that, after her death, the 
assassin might be discovered, and concluded 
the address with these words: “I do not lay 
any thing to the charge of my Maker. He has 
an undoubted right to take me out of this world 
as seemeth him good. And although I am 
clear of this murder, yet I have sinned against 
him in many grievous instances. But I bless 
God he hath forgiven me all my sins.” When 
she ceased speaking, a kinsman, whom she 
strongly suspected of the crime, came up to 
kiss her; but she gently turned away, and re- 
fused him. 

This kinsman, who was interested in his 
aunt’s will, attended a pleasure party, in a 
chaise, with a friend. Returning, he observed 
to his friend, “There is the place where my 
kinswoman was hung wrongfully.” “ Wrong- 
fully?” said the other; “how do you know it 
was wrongfully?” “Because,” he replied, “I 
ought to have gone in her room.” On this he 
was afterward apprehended; but denied the 
matter so artfully that the same Judge Dennison 
discharged him. Subsequently, however, he was 
condemned to death for robbery; but Judge 
Dennison interfered, and had the sentence com- 
muted to transportation. 

Mr. Told gives an account of a man named 
Anderson, who, out of employment, and with a 
family to support, was driven to distraction; 





by the keepers, in accordance with the judge’s 


and, being at the point of starving, he exacted 
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two-pence from one washer-woman, and four- 
pence from another, for which he was con- 
demned and put to death! He sought pardon 
of God, and, on the morning of his death, he 
exclaimed: “This is the happiest day I ever 
saw in my life. O, who can express the joy and 
peace I now feel! If I could have all the 
world, I would not wish to live another day.” 
The widow was well provided for through Mr. 
Told’s exertions in her behalf. 

At one time, a rescue was attempted by the 
friends of the prisoners, on their way to the 
place of execution. It was subdued by one of 
the condemned exclaiming to the mob: “Gen- 
tlemen, I humbly entreat you to keep as much 
silence as is possible. We could wish to go to 
our everlasting home in peace and quietness; 
being happy enough to leave this world, without 
the least desire of living any longer herein.” 

Mr. Told gives an account of a young man 
who, by forgery, had defrauded his father of 
three hundred pounds; and had been aban- 
doned to the law by the unnatural parent, who 
woukl not in any wise communicate with the 
son in the prison. He was sentenced to death, 
but seemed to leave behind him the clearest 
evidence of acceptance with God. 

A woman named Mary Pyner, sentenced to 
deat for setting fire to her master’s house, was 
for some time very wanton and incorrigible in 
the prison; but finally became humbled and 
penitent, so that she was very joyful on the day 
of execution, and exhorted all the multitude with 
the utmost fervor, to the very last. 

The last account is concerning a woman 
named Brownrigg, who was condemned to die 
for the cruel murder of Mary Clifford, her ap- 
prentice, on the 4th of September, 1767. Mr. 
Told visited the wretched culprit; but, at first, 
found her quite insensible to the heinous nature 
of the crime she had committed. He dealt 
very plainly with her, and urged her to deep 
and earnest repentance. By this means, he 
brought her into great distress, and to an ac- 
knowledgment of her vileness. She confessed 
to him that when first brought to the prison, 
she had concealed in her clothes a pocket-knife, 
which eluded the vigilant search of the women 
appointed to examine her person, and take away 
any thing by which she could do herself an in- 
jury. Her purpose was to commit suicide if 
convicted; a purpose which she abandoned 
when she felt the pangs of true penitence. 

On the morning of the execution, a touching 
scene occurred in the prison chapel, whither 
she had been brought, according to the custom, 
to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s-supper, 
and prepare for the execution of the sentence. 








Here, her husband and son visited her. The 
son fell on his knees, and bursting into tears, 
said: “I beseech you, my dear mother, lay 
both your hands on my head, and bless me.” 
She replied, “I hope God will bless my dear 
son.” But he vehemently urged her, “ My dear 
mother, put both your hands on my head, and 
bless me yourself.” Then she said, “ My bless- 
ing be upon thee, my dear child.” The hus- 
band kneeled down on the other side, and said, 
“The Lord bless you; God be with you, my 
dear wife!” and assured her that no pains should 
be spared to train their offspring to the service 
of God. They then parted, to meet no more on 
earth. 

The usual mob blockaded the way to the 
place of execution, consisting in part of women. 
Our author says: “When we had fixed our- 
selves, I perceived the whole powers of darkness 
were ready to give her a reception. Beckoning 
to the multitude, I desired them to pray for her, 
at which they were rather silent, until the cart 
began to move; then they triumphed over her 
with three huzzas. This was followed by a 
combination of dreadful curses. When we had 
passed through the gate, carts were placed on 
each side of the street, filled principally with 
women. Here, I may say with the greatest 
truth, nothing could have equaled them but the 
damned spirits, let loose from the infernal pit; 
and, to be brief, this was the spirit of the wicked 
multitude entirely to the place of execution. 
And, notwithstanding her crime was horrible, 
yet God, in his infinite wisdom and mercy, sup- 
ported her mind, seeing her time was short, so 
that she never made one complaint of such 
treatment, neither did she drop one murmuring 
expression from her lips in any part of her pas- 
sage. I repeatedly asked her if the dreadful 
tumult did not draw the attention of her mind 
from off the Lord Jesus. She replied, ‘ Not in 
the least, I bless God.’” At the fatal spot, the 
violent demonstrations were renewed ; and our 
author szys of it, in no very complimentary lan- 
guage toward the British nation, “ The behav- 
ior of thousands was such as I am persuaded 
no part of the habitable world would be guilty 
of except the inhabitants of Great Britain.” 
How much reason we have to rejoice that such 
behavior would not be tolerated now! But it 
was the custom of that age; in the French 
Revolution, an unfortunate queen was executed 
with equal indignity. Toward the last moment, 
a heavy shade passed over the poor woman’s 
heart and countenance; but it was at least 
measurably dispelled by Mr. Told’s encourag- 
ing exhortations. 

In this succinct abridgement, illustrative of 
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an age gone by, it has been necessary to omit OCTAVIA SOLARA. 
all allusions to some incidents in the original sis colin inininiida ae amet aida ia ial 
narrative, which doubtless would have been in- —_—— s ' 
teresting. I trust what is herein presented will CHAPTER IV. 
tend to give us clearer views of the various THE COCOON PARTY. 
wonderful dealings of God with mankind, “And thus in chat the instructive hours they passed.”” Pork. 


whereby no class of society, however degraded, 
are beyond reach of salvation In the filthy 
lanes of a crowded city, or in the gloom of a 
prison, Jesus may be successfully preached. 
While some outcasts will scoff, others wili pray, 
and our labor will not be in vain in the Lord; 
and Mr. Told, near the close of his narrative, 
forcibly declares: “I must observe here, I never, 
in the course of life, beheld so much the absolute 
necessity which all ministers of the Gospel, of 
every denomination among us, lay under, in 
plucking those brands out of the jaws of eternal 
death and destruction, or a dreadful account will 
be given one day by such preachers.” 

The editor closes the narrative with a pas- 
sage which I can not forbear quoting in conclu- 
sion of this paper: 

“Thus, Christian reader, concludes the narra- 
tive of the Life of Mr. Silas Told, written by 
himself, some time before his departure from 
this vale of tears, after having passed through a 
troublesome and laborious life with great forti- 
tude and patience ; being continually anxious for 
the good of his fellow-creatures, particularly the 
condemned malefactors in the several prisons 
in and about the metropolis; striving ardently, 
by all the means in his power, to promote their 
everlasting welfare, submitting meekly, for 
Christ’s sake, to the ill-treatment which he too 
often experienced, not only from prisoners and 
keepers, etc., but, even to reproach and censure, 
from those who ought rather to have encour- 
aged and applauded him. After having done 
all the good in his power, he cheerfully resigned 
his soul into the hands of his Heavenly Father, 
in December, 1779, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age, and hath no doubt received the blessed 
welcome, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’” 


——_e——__—_—_ 


HAVE you thought how many weak things 
there are in the world? Look at the natural 
kingdom. How few are the oaks, and many 
are the rushes! There is arose with a stem so 
fragile as almost to break under the burden of 
its own fragrant bloom; yet God is God of the 
reed and of the rose. ‘There is not a spire of 
grass bruised by the trampling feet, nor a leaf 
fluttering from a twig, nor a bird that flies, nor 
a worm that crawls, no, nor any order of life so 
weak, as to be beneath His care. 

Vor. XXXIIL—8 








“Cet HERE do you think I slept last night, 
Signor?” said Piero next morning, when 
he presented himself to assist at his 
master’s toilet. “Actually in a cave, on a bed 
of dried leaves! and the fellow who shared it 
with me told me with a grin that the whole 
family and their live stock had harbored in it in 
time of danger. He said they had a stronghold 
higher up, almost in the clouds, nay, above 
them, that nobody had yet found but them- 
selves. It is among such inaccessible rocks that 
it can only be reached by a track too narrow to 
be visible below, a mere line on a wall, which 
they creep along like flies. He said the people 
once made a sortie from this place, and sur- 
prised and routed a thousand men, killing many 
of them with a sling and a stone. Do you be- 
lieve it, Signor? I don’t; pah!” 

“What I have aiready seen of these mount- 
ains, Piero, inclines me to suppose the place 
of refuge may exist. Find out all you can ot 
such places; it may be of use some day. You 
know, guides are paid well.” 

“Sometimes with a bullet,” said Piero, doubt- 
fully. ‘I should not like to be in advance of an 
attacking party here, myself.” 

“You do not like the country ?” 

“Not at all, Signor. For eight or ten months 
of the year, the snow blocks up the passes. The 
Ponte de la Torre is nothing but a pine-trunk 
flung at a fearful height between two walls of 
rock which barely admit the foaming German- 
asca between them far below. The bridge may 
be severed with an ax at a moment’s warning, 
and then where are you? It has often deen 
done; and then there is no other access to the 
valley. Like the place, indeed! No, nor the 
people.” : 

“ Be content, you shall soon leave them.” 

“We shall soon leave them ?” 

“That is as may be. I get on better with 
the Valdesi than you seem to do. My observa- 
tions, which may hereafter be of importance, 
are not completed. We should study the coun- 
try of a possible enemy in time of peace.” 

“Then, where you stay, I stay, Signor,” said 
Piero, decidedly, as if the decision rested en- 
tirely on himself. 

“That needs not be. I have no want of you 
here, and you may await me at Lucerna.” 

“Tf you order me to do sv, of course I must 
go, Signor; but I don’t want to forsake you. 
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Who is to brush your clothes, or carry your 
messages? Besides, there’s going to be a fair.” 

“Tf you can find any thing to amuse you, 
stay by all means; only be careful to give no 
offense.” 

But before the fair, came the cocoon party, 
and this began directly after breakfast at the 
farm-house of Gabriele Valle, a thriving Vau- 
dois. To this good man and his wife Rosetta, 
the Solara family were indebted for many of 
their daily comforts; and they were therefore 
specially glad to requite them by any instance 
of neighborly kindness. It was to be chiefly a 
female gathering, but Cavour wished to witness 
it, and Count Solara undertook the care of his 
daughters. The girls made what simple addi- 
tions they could to their dress, in honor of the 
occasion; chiefly by bouquets of flowers, and 
bracelets and necklaces of bright-colored ber- 
ries. They started in high glee, and soon found 
their way to La Torre. 

Raw silk is the staple of Piedmont, and espe- 
cially of the valleys of Lucerna and Perosa; it 
is one of the greatest resources the Vaudois 
possess. Two of the principal filaturas are, or 
were, in San Giovanni and La Torre. At La 
Torre, the cocoons have sometimes amounted 
to fifty thousand pounds weight, and the filatura 
lasts till the end of September. The wheel by 
which the silk is wound off is turned rapidly 
by the foot, and employs many poor people in 
reeling it off. 

When the mulberry-leaves on which the silk- 
worms feed, are scarce or of bad quality, the 
silk-worms are a considerable expense to their 
owners. Count Solara told Cavour that a silk- 
worm requires sixty thousand times its own 
weight of its appropriate food during the space 
of a single month, and in ten days weaves a 
thread equal in length to six English miles. 
When it is fully grown and in working order, it 
begins by inclosing itself in a fine web or tissue, 
which occupies it a day. Next day, it adds 
another within it; the third day, a third; and 
ends by inclosing itself in its veil of silk. The 
worm is busy for six or eight days more, but 
then seems to become torpid, and let us hope it 
really is so; for the cocoons are then removed 
from the branches on which they are suspended, 
and exposed to a heat strong enough to cause 
their death. They are prepared for sale by clear- 
ing away the outer web or film, and the cocoon 
is then ready for market. Few growers reel 
off their own cocoons. The filatura, or winding 
off the silk for use, is done by just throwing 
the cocoons into nearly boiling water, and keep- 
ing them in constant motion. Then the ends 
are detached from the balls by straws or twigs, 





and wound off by machinery on a reel, uniting 
the threads of four or five balls in one, so as to 
make it sufficiently strong and thick. This is 
an operation of great nicety, and, for years after 
the time of which I write, was a profound mys- 
tery, kept secret among the Piedmontese. Nor 
was it till they were scattered by persecution, 
that some of their fugitives brought the secret 
to England, when it was turned to account by 
the enterprising John Lombe, and afterward by 
the silk manufacturers of Derby.* 

Count Solara’s daughters were now about to 
assist in what may be called the harvest-home 
of one of the chief silk-worm farmers of La 
Torre. The merry-making on these occasions 
is one of the festivities of the district, when, as 
the saying is, many hands make light work—a 
secret well known to American housewives— 
and the mistress of the house makes her young 
friends welcome to her best, in return for their 
assistance. 

On this occasion, Rosetta Valle and her daugh- 
ters, in rather smarter working-dresses than 
usual, met them at the door, and gave the young 
ladies a truly affectionate greeting, while they 
received Count Solara with marked respect, and 
his guest, whom they had noticed on Sunday, 
with curiosity and interest. 

The visitors were conducted into the clean- 
swept farm-yard, where benches and stools had 
been placed for their use. The cocoons were 
brought to them by the lads who had carefully 
removed them from the fagots or brush-wood 
to which they had been attached. They were 
then picked and sorted by the lively young peo- 
ple, who, discarding the chairs, seated them- 
selves in a circle on the ground, and who, as 
they cleared the cocoons from their outer cov- 
ering, threw them into a large basket in the 
center. There was plenty of talking and laugh- 
ing, as soon as a little natural shyness wore off 
occasioned by the presence of a stranger. Ca- 
vour taking possession of a hassock, seated 
himself near Octavia, and was highly successful 
in his endeavors to promote the general amuse- 
ment, while Count Solara looked on, and chatted 
on local topics with Gabriele Valle. 

By the time the cocoons were stripped and 
ready for market, they were all on the best of 
terms with one another. They were summoned 
to a plain but excellent dinner, where, according 
to the fashion of the valleys, the head of the 
table was accorded to Count Solara, who, there- 
fore, carved for all, and acquitted himself ad- 
mirably. He contributed, too, his ready smile 
and pleasant jest; and it was only now and 





*Gilly. Readers of ‘‘I Promessi Sposi”’ will remember that 
Renzo was a silk-spinner, or weaver. 
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then, and by chance as it were, that the feats 
of other days were alluded to with animation, 
making the eye kindle and the color mount in 
the cheek. Cavour rather wondered at their 
want of reserve before a stranger like himself; 
but an extraordinary frankness prevailed among 
them, as though it were the last thing in the 
world to be betrayed, or to need to speak in 
dark sayings. 

“How I wish we could have a little music !” 
cried Cavour at last. “Has no one a guitar ?” 

No one had; but they could sing without 
accompaniment; or, better still, Fidelio could 
accompany them on his flute. So a shepherd 
swain bearing this suitable name, readily pro- 
duced a sort of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 
which, on being blown, produced sundry squeaks 
that unavoidably reminded one of a pig being 
ringed. It made laughter, if not music; and in 
due time it was handled so as to act like a pitch- 
pipe, and support the voices with a wild, erratic 
sort of accompaniment, now and then uttering 
an unexpected squeal that diverted Cavour ex- 
ceedingly. 

The girls sang wild, pleasing ditties; and 
then Cavour was pressed to sing, and readily 
acceded; for he knew he had a rich and mellow 
voice that had been carefully trained. He was 
not at all diffident; and, after humming, sotto 
voce, With assumed indifference, for a minute or 
so, he burst into a delicious air that he sang 
with such expression as to be quite subduing; 
and Octavia and the farmer’s wife were sur- 
prised into tears, which, however, they were 
ashamed of letting be seen (though one of the 
party certainly dd see them). 

After this, Cavour would not sing again, but 
in low tones, that were almost as inthralling as 
his song, he spoke to her whom alone he cared 
to please, half reclining at her feet; while the 
country girls, who had never seen any one so 
fine before, looked on in admiration and wonder 
at the young cavalier, whose hands might have 
vied with those of Humbert the White-handed. 

There was more work for the young ladies 
to do; and meanwhile Gabriele took the two 
gentlemen over the farm, orchard, and paddock ; 
and asked Count Solara’s advice about drain- 
ing his land, which was given in a very clear- 
headed, practical manner. Cavour observed 
that he seemed a good agriculturist. 

“QO, there’s nothing the count is not master 
of,” said Gabriele} smiling. “We always ask 
his advice in any difficulty, and he always gives 
it kindly.” 

“Tt is a pleasure to me to do so,” said Solara; 
“and I have more time for reading than you 
have.” Then, addressing Cavour, he added: 





“T could pass my life most happily here on a 
modest independence that should enable me 
to employ labor in constructing dykes, dams, 
bridges, and roads ; planting bare mountain-sides 
with forest-trees to sustain them by their roots, 
irrigating the fields, and compelling the streams 
to keep to their own beds.” 

“ Surely, money could scarcely be better em- 
ployed,” rejoined Cavour. 

“No: only that is the very thing wanted. 
To every improvement I suggest, the answer is, 
‘Non ce’ é danari.’ ” 

While Solara and the farmer continued their 
talk, Cavour dwelt on the suggestions he had 
just heard, and thought how pleasant it would 
be to work them out. 

“ Surely,” said he to Octavia, as they returned 
to the chalet, “one might be happy to live 
here forever !” 

“Ah!” said she; “and yet these rocks have 
echoed such groans and tears.” 

“You are speaking of the warfare that has 
been waged among them. Might it not have 
been better for your people to have contested 
less ?” 

“To have yielded up their faith? Never! 
We would all of us die for it.” 

“Strange stories have reached me of a mere 
handful putting a whole battalion to flight.” 

“ That has been done again and again. Per- 
haps you allude to the troops of Duke Em- 
manuel Philibert ?” 

“T know not whether I do or not. Tell me 
about them.” 

“Tt was in the year 1561 that the duke, be- 
fore he came from Nice into Piedmont, and 
knew us for what we were, sent word to the 
counts and lords of the valleys that they should 
admonish the Vaudois to abjure their religion, 
cast off their ministers, and submit to the Pope. 
They sent him respectful answers that they 
could not do this, having held their pure faith 
from the earliest times, but that they would 
obey and honor him in every thing else. The 
duke, greatly incensed, commanded that thence- 
forth every one who attended the Vaudois serv- 
ices should, for the first offense, be fined a 
hundred crowns; for the second, be condemned 
to the galleys for life. Am I right, my father?” 

“Quite right, my child. Judges were sent 
on circuit to see the penalties inflicted, to bind 
and imprison recusants and seize their goods. 
Some unfortunate persons were burned at the 
stake. Go on.” 

‘“ Then our people flew to arms,” said Octavia, 
“and it was time! They had many successes. 
The duke then sent four thousand foot and 
two hundred horse, under the Count di Trinitdé 
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(who got the nickname of Tyrannité), to destroy 
the towns and villages with fire and sword. 
First they fell upon Angrogna (a mile and a half 
from here). But the Valdesi, descending on 
them from a certain steep place, attacked them 
with slings and stones, and drove back the 
assaulting party of one thousand two hundred 
men, slaying seventy of them, and losing only 
three themselves, though they only numbered 
two hundred. Perhaps that is the story you 
mean ?””” 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Cavour; “but go on to 
the end.” 

“Count Tyrannité,” proceeded Octavia, “ be- 
ing checked by this defeat, attempted to gain 
by art what he could not by arms. He there- 
fore told our people that if they would promise 
obedience thenceforth to the duke, they might 
redeem themselves and their religion for sixteen 
thousand crowns. Surely, Signor, you may see 
for yourself whether they could easily pay such 
a fine! However, they sent envoys to say they 
would raise it if they possibly could. The en- 
voys were thrown into prison, and by hard 
usage induced to promise concessions, to which 
the Valdesi, when they learned them, refused to 
agree. Then the duke, in great wrath, com- 
manded La Tyrannité to lay waste the valleys 
with fire and sword; and, in consequence, 
houses were burned and sacked, and poor men, 
women, and children were driven to the heights 
and caverns of their mountains. Many little 
children and infants miserably perished. 

“ The Lord of Runclaret, who was among the 
duke’s captains, led six hundred men to the 
top of a mountain which our people thought 
could only be reached by themselves ; and from 
thence they looked down on about thirty Vau- 
dois, and made merry at their expense. These 
thirty Vaudois, with their minister at their head, 
cried hard unto the Lord in their trouble ; while 
six chosen slingers of them stole round by a 
passage unknown to the duke’s soldiers, and 
rushed boldly on them, crying, ‘Let the Lord 
Jesus Christ be glorified!’ Was that the story 
you meant, Signor?” 

“ Perhaps it was,” said Cavour; “but go on, 
I pray you.” 

“ About eighty of our men appearing at the 
same time in the valley below, hastened to join 
their distressed brethren. The soldiers took 
precipitately to flight; and the snow being deep, 
many fell into it, and became an easy prey. As 
for the Lord of Runclaret, a plowboy slew him 
with a sling and a stone. Two hundred of his 
soldiers were killed in that fight, and without 
any loss of our people. Perhaps that was the 
story you meant? But think, Signor, of the 





women and children cast out in that snow, 
whose bones, in inaccessible places, still whiten 
on the ground !” 

“Very sad,” said Cavour, soberly. “Such 
things will happen, you know, in war.” 

“La Trinité had not done with us,” said 
Count Solara. “Irritated at this second re- 
pulse, he recruited his forces to the amount 
of seven thousand men, and prepared to take 
vengeance on Angrogna. For four days, he 
pursued the people into their strongholds. Two 
of his colonels, eight captains, and four hundred 
men fell without gaining an inch of ground. On 
the fifth day, a fresh attack was made with great 
fury; but the troops, being again repulsed, re- 
fused to return to the charge. As soon as 
they were seen to waver, the Valdesi rushed 
down on them, and chased them to and beyond 
Angrogna; the women and children helping to 
roll down great stones on them from the rocks. 
And so our Vaudois won the day. Hbostilities 
ceased, and terms were made. Whence arose 
the proverb among us: ‘ Heretofore the wolves 
have devoured the dogs; but now the dogs have 
devoured the wolves.’ For our enemies called 
us dogs.” 

“TI wonder I never heard much of this be- 
fore,” said Cavour, after a short pause. 

“ Different sides have different ways of telling 
astory. But you now hear plain matter of fact.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A COUNTRY FAIR. 


‘When I was young, 
And loved as you do, Signor, I was wont 
To load my love with knickknacks.”’ 


NExtT day, the first of July, there was a fair 
at La Torre, which, as it was only of annual 
occurrence, was of course an object of immense 
interest in the valleys. Amadeo, the youngest 
son of Count Solara, was in great excitement 
about it; nor was it of much less moment to 
his sisters. The family party started for it in 
good time, Cavour, of course, in attendance on 
the ladies, on whom, however, he was unable to 
bestow the little gallantries that a smoother and 
wider path would have enabled him gracefully 
to exhibit. 

As they approached La Torre, they fell in 
with many country people flocking to the same 
spot, all dressed in their best, and looking 
pleasant and pleased. Arrived on the ground, 
a buzz of many voices was heard, with the occa- 
sional squeak of a whistle or tin trumpet; and 
passing through some files of ponies and mules, 
they soon found themselves in the thick of the 
fair. Count Solara’s daughters were greeted 
on every side with bright smiles and hearty 
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welcomes, which they as frankly bestowed. In- | much less any theatrical performances or gam- 
deed, it struck Cavour that there was too.much | bling-booths—nothing but what was above- 
equality assumed on both sides, instead of the | board, in open day! Gingerbread-stalls, rib- 
courtesies of the high-born family being de haut | bons, handkerchiefs, shoes, stockings, rolls of 
en bas. “Familiarity breeds contempt,” thought | cloth and linen, heaps of ready-made apparel, 
he, “and these rustics are far too self-assured | cutlery, iron-mongery, earthen pots and pans, 
already.” drugs and common spices, fruit, vegetables, 
However, to do as they did, he smiled and | seeds,—what a stupid fair! 

appeared delighted at every thing, though, even | If it seemed so to Cavour, it did not to the 
as a rural festival, the fair appeared to him a | Solara family, all of whom took their turn at a 
very poor one indeed. No wild-beast shows, | penny peep-show, the proprietor of which, a 
no conjurers, no mountebanks or fortune-tellers, | ruddy-faced old man, proclaimed: 
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“Here you see, donne e donzelle, the cele- 
brated temple of Solomon, the altar of incense, 
the brass laver, the seven-branched candlestick, 
the—stop, stop, stop! Please to forget all I 
have been telling you! I have put in the wrong 
slide. You are looking at the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt. Pardon, pardon.” 

They burst out laughing; but Octavia said 
aside, with a pitying look at the old showman: 
“ Poor old man! how uncomfortable his mistake 
must have made him! I wondered I could see 
nothing he described.” 

Also there was a blind fiddler, and an itiner- 
ant dentist, and an old, broken-down soldier 
with a marmot, which he had taught the manual 
exercise and many diverting tricks. The chil- 
dren were anxious to know where the soldier 
had lost his arm, which he said had occurred in 
1602, in the attempt to take Geneva by escalade. 
And this produced a long story, which drew a 
numerous auditory about him, but which Cavour 
tired of sooner than the others did. However, 
he gave the old soldier money, which procured 
him a hearty blessing. 

Amadeo plucked Octavia by the sleeve, and 
begged her to look at a many-bladed knife on a 
cutlery-stall, which he evidently wished he could 
call his own. Cavour smilingly gave it him. 
The boy colored like crimson, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

“I can not take it,” said he, putting his 
hands behind him. “1 am ashamed of having 
coveted it.” 

“ Nay, but you must accept it from a friend,” 
said Cavour, pressing it on him. But Amadeo 
would not. He said, very earnestly: 

“ Indeed, indeed, Signor, I thank you greatly ; 
but my father would not like it.” 

“Amadeo is quite right,” said Octavia, ap- 
provingly; and Cavour desisted from further 
importunity, only thinking how stupidly back- 
ward in accepting trifling courtesies the Vaudois 
were. 

Piero made the same complaint. At night he 
said to his master: 

“Surely, Signor, never was such a fair! There 
was nothing worth seeing, nothing to entertain 
one—no fun, no fighting, no betting, no drink- 
ing. What was more absurd, the girls did not 
know how to take a joke or to receive a fairing. 
None of them were pretty, or could understand 
a pretty speech. I thought to make friends by 
treating them to ribbons and cakes; but no! 
not one of them would take a civil thing as it 
was meant. It shall be long enough before I 
ask them again!” 

“There was a little dancing,” he presently 
added; “but what was it? A set of hoydenish 





dairy-girls dancing with their little brothers, 
unless with the men they were engaged to 
marry. When I offered myself for a partner, 
they said, ‘No; Gioceo, or Gino, is away with 
his regiment, and would not like it.’ As for 
the music—well, I believe I have heard better: 
eh, Signor? They have some long ballads, 
praising themselves—at other people’s expense, 
of course. One of them, whether poem or 
hymn, called ‘La Nobla Leygon,’ would reach 
from here to Turin. I looked into the peep- 
show, Signor, thinking there might be some fun 
in it; and there was a view of Jerusalem! [ 
thought that would just suit the country girls, 
and offered to treat them to it; but they said, 
‘Thanks, we can pay for ourselves, unless we 
prefer laying out our money on something bet- 
ter.” I said, ‘ You can do that, and see the peep- 
show too.’ ‘Our mothers would not like it.’ 
‘Pooh, you need not tell your mothers.’ ‘ Sig- 
nor!’ they exclaimed, looking as if they expected 
the ground to open and swallow me up.” 

Cavour laughed, and said: “They consider 
you a dangerous fellow. Their brothers and 
lovers are fighting the duke’s battles, and very 
well they fight too. Meanwhile these girls have 
to take care of themselves, and seem to know 
how to do it.” 

“OQ, nobody will-want to run away with them,” 
said Piero. “If they are as good and brave as 
Donna Maufaccia,* who saved Nice, they are 
certainly as ugly.” 

“T think you do them injustice. They are 
ruddy, comely country girls, just fit for the hon- 
est fellows for whom they are waiting.” 

“Are you sure the fellows are honest, Signor? 
They have played us some ugly tricks some- 
times.” 

“When we came here and molested them; 
but that was long ago. However, what they 
have been they may be again, provocation being 
given, which, I believe, they always wait for. I 
hope it may not be in our time; for it will con- 
vert loyal soldiers into disaffected subjects. 
However, as I have already told you, you must 
by no means offend or alarm the people while 
we are among them—using your opportunities, 
all the same, of observing the country. You 
understand ?” 

Piero gave a look that made words unneces- 
sary. 

A few more days passed away, much to the 
young count’s own pleasure, and somewhat to 
the perplexity of others. 

“ My love,” said the countess at last, when 
alone with her husband, “how long do you 





* Dame Ugly-face. 
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think it likely our guest is going to stay? You 
invited him for three days; but he has been 
here more than double that time.” 

“Are you beginning to be tired of him?” said 
Count Solara, smiling a little. “That would 
be shocking for a Vaudois. I thought you 
liked him so much that you were desirous not 
to lose him.” 

“ My only trouble is how to keep him,” said 
the countess, reluctantly. “Young men have 
such good appetites when they are well—which, 
I am sure, I hope he will continue to be—and 
the mountain air always makes people addition- 
ally sharp-set; so that I grieve to stint him; 
but yet how to go on sorely puzzles me. To 
grace him at first, as one would wish, I brought 
forth all we had, thinking we could pinch when 
he was gone; but now—” 

“But now he must see the bare truth—see 
how we really live. We can not help it.” 

“But I fear he will not like the poor meals 
we must set before him.” 

“ My love, then he can go away. It is not 
our fault that we are poor. He came to see us 
as we are—so he said—and if he does not like 
us as he finds us, we can not help it. He is 
staying to please himself; and, to speak plainly, 
I think it will be best that he should soon end 
his visit. His ways are not our ways, nor does 
he seem to care for the mountain people. I 
believe he only cares for Octavia.” 

“Ah, he is so young!” 

“Yes; but we have no fellowship with idlers 
or danglers. My conviction is, that if he does 
not soon find it convenient to leave us, our best 
way will be to send away Octavia.” 

“And whither ?” 

“Leave that to me, and observe your usual 
prudence. She will go at a word, and we need 
not afford him any clew. He is too well-man- 
nered to make unseasonable inquiries.” 

“That sharp man of his will be sure to track 
her.” 

“T have my suspicions of him, for he is always 
prying about. Gianni met him, the other day, 
half-way up Castelluzzo. He must not become 
too familiar with our fastnesses, nor with our 
simple-minded people.” 

“T fear, indeed,” said the countess, “that the 
man is not as honorable as his master.” 

“What know you of his master’s honor? 
You can only take him on trust. His person is 
engaging, his manners are specious; but | fear 
there is not much foundation of principle.” 

“Specious is such a harsh word,” said the 
countess. “I have some faith in physiognomy, 
and he has a face I can trust.” 

“JT can hardly say as much. Bitter experi- 





ences may have made me suspicious. I am jeal- 
ous of his admiration of Octavia.” 

“Any cultivated man, seeing her, must ad- 
mire her.” 

“But his admiration will do her no good. 
He will go away, and forget her. She will re- 
main, and remember him.” 

“Only suppose, my husband, if he were to 
offer her marriage !” 

“JT can suppose nothing of the kind. He is 
a mere youth, and a Catholic. Do not imagine 
things.” 

“TI will not, then,” said the countess, rather 
ashamed ; “though your imagining her drooping 
for him, and his forgetting her, was less pleas- 
ant than mine. Rather than that, you shall 
send her away. And then there will be only our 
usual number to provide for; though I have, 
known Octavia dine on a crust of black bread, 
when we have been scant: and that’s the right 
sort of fasting. To eat less that others may 
have more, has some reason in it.” 

“ Send the children on a foraging expedition. 
‘Friend, give me three loaves ; for a friend on 
his journey hath come to me.’” 

“T will; only I hate to be so encroaching.” 

“They know we must grace a friend.” 

It struck Cavour, about this time, that the 
family meals were scant and unsavory; but he 
was too well-bred to show that they were unpal- 
atable to him, and too much tied to the spot by 
his admiration of Octavia to be easily detached 
from it. He thought, however, his entertainers 
might have been less niggardly, and secretly 
took umbrage at it; for the hospitality of the 
Vaudois was proverbial. 

“How meagerly your poor people Seem to 
live !” said he, carelessly, “and how comfort- 
less are their dwellings! It is surprising they 
should look so contented and cheerful. Nor do 
they seem so much afflicted with goiter as in 
other mountainous districts. Doubtless the 
fine air has something to do with it.” 

“And the grace of God still more,” said So- 
lara. “Were they allowed to grow corn suffi- 
cient for their bare needs, they would not have 
a wish for more; but they are so cribbed within 
narrow boundaries by Government, that they 
are often pinched in Winter for daily food ; and 
you have already observed what narrow, precip- 
itous ledges they will cultivate.” 

“JT have noticed the little terraces you speak 
of,” said Cavour, lightly, “and have wondered 
they should think it worth while to make them.” 

“ Ah! what will not one think it worth while 
to make when one is starving ?” said Countess 
Solara, earnestly. “It will be a great thing for 
them, if you represent to the proper persons 
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what you have seen here with your own eyes. 
There is so much difference between only hear- 
ing of a thing and seeing it yourself.” 

“All the difference in the world, Signora ; 
and you know those to whom I represent things 
will only hear them, though I have seen them. 
Nevertheless, I will undoubtedly speak a word 
for the poor Valdesi, if I have the opportunity.” 

“QO, and a word for us, I do hope,” said the 
countess. “You see how we are situated. So- 
lara is proud and patient ; but indeed his case 
is a hard one.” 

“Say no more, my love,” interrupted Count 
Solara; “I have already laid my case fully be- 
fore our young friend, who has promised his 
best interests; and we will not importune 
him.” 

“ How is it that we are deprived of Donna 
Octavia’s company to-day?” inquired Cavour. 
“T fear she is not well.” 

“She is otherwise engaged,” replied Solara, 
bricfly ; and he began to speak of the war, and 
discuss the probabilities of peace. 

During the next two days, when Cavour 
found that Octavia was not only out of sight, 
but away from home, he felt his position intol- 
erably irksome; and resolved to waste time 
among the mountains no longer. He gave 
Piero a hint te ascertain where she was; but 
Piero, with all his subtlety, was foiled. His 
adroit inquiries had such answers as, “ Where 
is she? O, if you have not been told, I sup- 
pose it is in order that you may not know. I 
do not know myself. I never meddle in the 
affairs of others.” 

Piero was nettled: and continued beating 
about the bush till his pertinacity gave offense. 
Prowling about by himself, his foot suddenly 
slipped, and he found himself hanging by the 
hands over a precipice. He shouted for help, 
and a voice answered. To his great relief, the 
stout lubberly boy they called Gianni, who had 
already scared him with legends, came up, and 
laughing, as Piero thought, rather unfeelingly, 
helped him to scramble up. 

“Now you ’d better go back,” said he, plant- 
ing himself across the path. “If you go ever 
so little forward, you'll come to a place that 
will certainly make your head spin. What 
brought you here ?” 

Piero muttered that he had come to see the 
country. 

“You must have seen enough of it now, I 
think,” said Gianni. “If I had n’t chanced to 
hear you shout, and if I hadn’t had a mind to 
help you, where would you be now ?” 

Piero did not wish to think. 

“ Are you going to remain here much longer ?” 





pursued Gianni, keeping him well in front, as 
they walked downward. 

“T can not tell,” said Piero; “I am under 
orders. My master is staying with Count So- 
lara.” 

“ Ah, that’s what made me ask.” 

“Why ?” said Piero, with curiosity. 

But Gianni only grinned, and looked myste- 
rious. Being pressed, he said, “Are you not 
rather hard up there, just now ?” 

“Well—yes.” 

“Ah, I thought so ;” grinning again. 

“Why ?” with intense interest. 

“One of the young ladies is sent away, that 
there may be more to set before you and your 
master !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEPARTURE, 


** Here on the beetling rock the wild goat hung, 

And from his lair sprang forth the mountain, roe ; 

And blithely there the youthful shepherd sung, 

As from the folds he led his flocks of snow.”” Munir. 
CAvouR reddened when Piero told him this. 
“It is well,” said he, “that I have already 

told Count Solara my leave has almost expired ; 
though his kind hospitality would otherwise 
have tempted me to stay a little longer; for the 
country and people interest me. You will pre- 
pare, therefore, for my immediate departure, and 
bring the horses to the foot-bridge of La Torre.” 

And soon he was taking leave of his host 
and hostess, with a profusion of courteous 
speeches, and assurances of his neither forget- 
ting their kindness nor their interests. The 
countess warmly thanked him for the pleasure 
and honor of his visit; and Count Solara in- 
sisted on accompanying him as far as La Torre. 
As they proceeded on their way, their conver- 
sation turned on the character and condition of 
the Valdesi. 

“ You have seen for yourself what a virtuous, 
harmless race they are,” said Count Solara. 
“Even the Catholics who dwell among them, 
and have the best part of their lands appropri- 
ated to them, bear testimony to their worth. 
When Philip of Spain prevailed on Emmanuel 
Philibert, who had hitherto been very favorable 
to his Vaudois subjects, to carry fire and sword 
into every one of their villages, they had no 
resource but to flee to the mountains. What 
did the Catholicsdo? They put all their women 
and young girls under the protection of their 
Protestant brethren, knowing they would shield 
them from the soldiery as sedulously as if they 
were their own daughters.* 





* 1560. 
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“There can be no doubt,” said Cavour, after 
a pause, “of the probity and purity of the Val- 
desi; and I attribute it greatly to the pure 
mountain air which they breathe.” 

“QO no,” said Solara; “else why do next-door 
neighbors differ from one another? You may 
depend on the simple word of a Protestant; it 
is not always safe to trust even the oath of the 
other—we have had painful experience of it. 
Your own Church tells you that no faith is to 
be kept with a heretic. The holders of two 
creeds live side by side, breathe the same air, 
have the same food, the same occupations, but 
are they consequently alike? Far from it. One 
of your own Church has said he knew when he 
entered a Protestant village or cottage by its 
cleanliness and good order. This is not the 
result of pure air, but of pure doctrine and the 
grace of God. We have never had even-handed 
justice. The edict of Emmanuel provided for 
‘he toleration of the Catholic population by 
the Protestants, but it did not protect the Prot- 
estants from their children being kidnapped and 
imprisoned. But the duke is a great man, and 
we love him and are loyal to him, though he 
knows us not. He says fine things sometimes. 
I have heard it was a favorite saying of his, 
that the greatest luxury of a sovereign is to 
give and to forgive. Still, his father was the 
greater man.” 

“Yes, I understand he was,” said Cavour ; 
“he remodeled his court and his army; but he 
was more to be feared than loved. When Paolo 
Giovio would have made him his debtor by ful- 
some praise, the duke said he valued the ap- 
proving voice of his conscience more than all 
the encomiums of the world.” 

“T was a youth when he died,” said Count 
Solara, “but I well remember his quick, short 
answers, his keen gray eye, his sudden, search- 
ing questions, as he strode up and down his 
garden, always bare-headed, with his sword, not 
hanging at his side, but tucked under his arm, 
ready for instant use. He was very careful of 
his time; noted the day’s events in a book; 
hated to have a valet who could read; allowed 
himself but five hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four; fed only on strong meats and strong 
wines ; always transacted business standing. 
O, Signor, he was a man !—grave, courteous, 
except when angry—and I must confess he 
was often so, but he kept his temper under a 
strong curb. He hated a lie; he pledged his 
word as parola di cavaliere, non di cortigiano.” 

“ Cortigiani were then no better than they are 
now, I suppose,” said Cavour, lightly. “He 
was a grand old duke. What energy he had! 
I have heard my father tell that he would play 





at ball for six hours, and follow a stag nine 
hours, distancing all his retinue.” 

“Ay, and then halt at a farm-house and chop 
wood for the goodman of the house while his 
supper was cooking; rise from table in ten 
minutes, and finish the evening by shooting at 
a target. His soul wore out his body, and at 
fifty-two he died, and left his reforms incom- 
plete. But he had done much; he had taught 
nobles as well as peasants what training was, 
and might truly boast that he had as many sol- 
diers as subjects.” 

“ And here we are at the presbytery,” said he 
presently. “Shall we go in and see the good 
barbe ?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Cavour. 

They turned into the modest mansion, and, 
ascending a steep stair, entered a room contain- 
ing a great many dusty books, and a good many 
other things besides, not forgetting a trestle- 
bed turned up against the wall. They passed 
through to another room, also with a bed in the 
corner, and which was evidently the good pas- 
tor’s study, for it was literally stuffed with 
books of all ages and sizes; while a table, on 
which were papers and writing-materials, was 
also used for meals. The lattice window, which 
was wide open, looked out on an enchanting 
view of hill and valley, wood and meadow, while 
the extraordinary mountain of Castelluzzo, from 
which La Torre derives its name, towered im- 
mediately in front, though at considerable dis- 
tance. The bleating of lambs, the tinkling of 
sheep-bells, the pleasant sound of rushing 
water, was accompanied by the wild notes of 
a shepherd-boy watching a few goats and sheep 
on the hill-side, whose sweet, clear voice re- 
sounded through the air. The study walls were 
rough and unpainted, partly covered with num- 
bers of small pictures and prints, nailed or 
pasted on them without much arrangement. 
But the object whick alone fixed Cavour’s at- 
tention, and filled him with surprise and delight, 
was Octavia quietly w iting at the table. 

“Ah, Signorina!” -xclaimed he, springing 
forward. 

Solara, who was equally taken by surprise, 
said quickly, ‘“‘ My child, how came you here ?” 

“T was sent for another portion of ‘La Nobla 
Leygon,’ my father,” answered Octavia, rising 
and embracing him; “and as Messer Bodetti’s 
eyes are much inflamed to-day, I am transcrib- 
ing his sermon for him.” 

“ Ah, with what pleasure I see you, Signor- 
ina!” cried Cavour, with joy painted on his 
countenance. “ How cruelly I feel that I shall 
only see you for a moment !” 

And seizing her hand with ardor, he pressed 
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it to his lips, and retained it while he continued 
speaking and gazing on her with passionate ad- 
miration. 

What he said, perhaps no person present 
could have given an accurate account of, so 
much were they all startled by his manner 
and the emotion depicted on his countenance. 
Count Solara and Messer Bodetti exchanged 
looks expressive of uneasiness, while Octavia, 
dropping her eyes and withdrawing her hand, 
stood silent for a moment, like a beautiful statue. 
* Then she said, with a mixture of innocence and 
dignity : 

“Cruel is too strong a word to use, Signor 
Count, since we have only known each other 
nine days. I thank you much for your kind 
words, and wish you a pleasant journey.” 

“ How can it be pleasa=t, when every step Will 
remove me farther from you ?” returned Cavour. 
“My only pleasure will be‘dwelling on your 
image, and endeavoring to fancy I am still near 
you.” 

“Should you soon see my brother again,” 
said Octavia, faltering a little, “give him his 
sister’s love.” 

“If it were transferable, I should most cer- 
tainly be guilty enough to retain it,” said 
Cavour, expressively; “but since it is not so, 
be assured, charming Donna Octavia, my first 
and dearest purpose shall be to fulfill your 
wishes. Is there any thing else—any little 
commission with which you will so supremely 
honor me as to charge me ?” 

“Since you are kind enough,” said Octavia, 
raising her eyes to his with perfect frankness, 
while her father gave signs of impatience, “I 
will express my hope that you will remember 
my father’s interests, according to your promise, 
and that success may reward your kind efforts 
to reinstate him in what is justly his own.” 

“This be the seal of my doing so,” said 
Cavour, again kissing her hand, fervently. 

Solara could endure it no longer. “My 
child,” said he, “you are unseasonably delay- 
ing Count Cavour, who has far to ride. His 
horses are already waiting.” 

“ As if any delay—” began Cavour, reproach- 
fully; but Solara would be obeyed, even if to 
the neglect of courtesy; and Octavia, at the 
first word, returned to the little writing-table, 
with a mute smile and courtesy to Cavour. He 
felt he must go, but yet made one or two ex- 
cuses to linger; and it was not without some 
management that Solara at length got him out 
of the presbytery. 

“T am quite shocked, Count,” he said, as they 
walked toward the bridge, “at my daughter’s so 


inopportunely pressing my personal affairs on 





you. You had heard enough, if not too much, 
of them already; and the seeming indelicacy of 
her renewal of the subject must only be attrib- 
uted to her affection and artlessness.” 

“ Do not allow yourself to be shocked at what 
was to me the most delightful event of the day, 
almost of my life,” replied Cavour, warmly. 
“Donna Octavia put me under a load of obli- 
gation to her, by giving me something to do 
which should please her. Ah, Count, I can 
hardly command myself at this moment; but 
the time which we shall yet pass together is but 
short, and I must improve it. Happy—the 
happiest of men should I be, if circumstances 
permitted me to show the depth of my interest 
in your cause, by throwing myself into it as the 
husband of Donna Octavia.” 

“Impossible !” said Solara. “ The difference 
in your religion makes a still wider division 
between you than the difference in your for- 
tunes.” 

“ Octavia is herself a fortune beyond price,” 
said Cavour. 

“Without denying it, she would certainly not 
be counted so by your father. He would dis- 
inherit you, were you to insist on such a match; 
and I am on my side as proud as he, and 
would never bestow my child where she was 
undervalued.” 

“When I am of age, which will soon be,” 
urged Cavour, “I shall be master of my own 
actions ; and a private engagement—” 

“Not to be thought of,” said Solara, with 
decision. “My daughter would be dishonored 
by asecret engagement. Her own nature would 
recoil from it, even if I did not. My young 
friend, you are very ardent, and easily capti- 
vated—” 

“Quite otherwise, I can assure you,” inter- 
rupted Cavour. “ Never till now—” 

“Well, well, you may know best. But the 
impression will wear off, believe me; for I have 
been young myself, and remember the impetu- 
ous, evanescent feelings of youth very distinctly. 
I see your man in attendance at the bridge. 
You go hence, my cear young friend, into the 
busy, stirring.city and camp, and your short 
experience of mountain life will soon be to 
you as a dream—a pleasant one, I hope, but 
only an interlude, a parenthesis, in your actual 
career.” 

Cavour vehemently assured him it would be 
a great deal more. 

“ Well, let us suppose so, then,” said Solara, 
indulgently. ‘On our parts, we shall not forget 
you. The visit of a stranger is a greater nov- 
elty to us than to you, and therefore will be 
longer remembered. Yes, my dear Cavour, I 
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thank you for your pleasant visit; and only on 
Octavia’s account am I glad it has been short; 
for you are not one to be known long and 
parted from with indifference. I am happy, 
therefore, that your acquaintance has been so 
slight as to leave her heart untouched.” 

Cavour did not feel particularly grateful to 
him for this, nor did he quite believe it. 

« At all events, I hope,” continued Solara, as 
they approached the bridge, “that the original 
object of your coming has not been defeated. 
You have seen the people and the country. 
The latter you can not have failed to admire for 
its beauty and grandeur; the former have shown 
you, I trust, how virtuous and guileless are their 
lives.” 

“ Their lives are like a page of Gospel.” 

“That is because they study the Gospel, and 
make it their rule.” 

“If I were, one of these days, to come round 
to their and your way of thinking, what would 
you say to me then ?” 

“IT would say, Blessed is he whose name is 
written in the Book of Life.” 

“But Octavia?” 

“Octavia would have nothing to do with it, 
if your conversion were real. Farewell !” 

“Farewell, then. Ah, do not let her forget 
me!” 

“On the contrary,” said Solara, laughing, “I 
hope she will forget you as soon as she can. 
That is, in the way you mean.” 





THE EDDA.* 
BY HON. MICHAEL J. CRAMER. 


for’ BOUT the year 861, Naddodd, a famous 

A viking, or pirate chief among the North- 

| \ men, endeavored to return to his temporary 
home on the Faroe Isles, from a raid against 
Norway. But the storms that sweep the North 
Atlantic Ocean drove his vessel westward, and 
he came to a lonely island which, from the na- 
ture of its appearance, was afterward called Ice- 
land. This island is situated in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, about five hundred and sixty 
miles due west of Norway, between the sixty- 
third and sixty-sixth degrees of north latitude. 
At the time of its discovery, it is described as 
having been wild, desolate, uninhabited. Huge 
ice-covered mountains rose to the height of 





* Die Edda, die acltere und juengere, nebst den mythischen 
Erszahlungen der Skalda, ubersetzt und mit Erlauterungen 
begleitet von Karl Simrock. (The Elder and Younger Edda, to- 
gether with the Mythological Narratives of the Skaldas, Trans- 
lated and explained by Charles Simrock.) Stuttgart: Cotta. 1871. 

The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe. By 
William and Mary Howitt. II Vols. London: Colburn & Co, 





nearly seven thousand feet, while numerous 
volcanoes belched forth clouds of smoke and 
sheets of fire, making more desolate “the seat 
of desolation,” and investing it with a more 
terrible grandeur. Cracked hills and forlorn 
valleys, fields of lava and piles of brimstone, 
overhanging precipices and yawning chasms, 
gloomy caverns and masses of plutonic rocks, 
extinct craters and steaming pools of boiling 
sulphur,—all these awful realities bore testi- 
mony to the fact that this island was of volcanic 
origin, that an “ocean of concealed fire was 
assailed by an ocean of surrounding water, en- 
gendering such a fearful conflict that made sport 
of rocks and mountains, rivers and valleys, toss- 
ing them into the most fantastic and appalling 
shapes.” 

Such was the nature of this island, when 
Northmen and Scandinavian adventurers began 
to settle it. They loved this wild, rugged coun- 
try ; for there they were free and unoppressed. 
They formed a pure and simple democratic 
government, which lasted until the year 1261, 
when they acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Norway. Their Summers being short, and their 
Winters long, they were thrown upon their own 
intellectual resources, and they passed their 
time in playing, and in reciting the songs and 
sagas* of their ancestors. Having taken with 
them their scalds,t and their love of father-land, 
its customs and traditions, etc., they frequently 
met, socially and in public, for the purpose of 
exchanging their knowledge and stories, both 
from their own and their forefathers’ recollec- 
tion. Thus they became the preservers of what 
may now be called the grand old “literature of 
the North.” For little time elapsed after the 
introduction of Christianity—which took place 
during the years goo-1ooo—before they began 
to put into writing their sagas, poems, etc. 
“ Almost every well-known family had its own 
traditions, which ascended to the first settle- 
ment of the island; but these memories did not 
confine themselves to its bounds, but, like the 
population itself, had their root in Scandinavia. 
Three of the Icelandic chief families claimed 
their descent from the Kings of the North; and 
they preserved with the most jealous care the 
evidences of this high descent, in order to show 
to that former mother country that they were 
no contemptible fugitives from their native land, 
but deriving their pedigrees from the noblest 





*A saga, among the ancient Northmen and Scandinavians, is 
a legend, or a heroic or mythic tradition, religious or historical, 
either in prose or poetry, handed down from one generation to 
another. 

+A scald, among the ancient Northmen and Scandinavians, 
was a poet and historiographer, or a reciter and singer of heroic 
poems, eulogies, etc. 
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blood of the North. In songs and sagas were 
perpetuated among them the ancient Northern 
memories ; in songs and sagas they celebrated 
the Scandinavian contemporary princes.” 

Thus the religious legends and heroic poems 
of the Icelanders, which the original settlers 
had brought with them from Scandinavia, were 
preserved, and, in the course of time, reduced 
to writing. They form the chief source of our 
knowledge of Scandinavian or Northern my- 
thology. The Icelandic bishop, Svenson, who, 
in 1643, brought them again to light, in a col- 
lected form written on vellum, gave to the col- 
lection, thus found, the name of “ Edda”—a 
word of Icelandic origin, sigmfying “great- 
grandmother,” or “ancestress ”—in recognition 
of its value as the “ancestress” of Scandi- 
navian poetry and mythology. He afterward 
sent the entire collection to the learned Tor- 
feeus, an interpreter of Icelandic manuscripts 
under King Frederick III of Denmark. In the 
year 1787, it began to be published in Copen- 
hagen, under the title of “ Edda Semundar hinns 
Frode” (Edda of Semund the Wise, or the 
“Szemundic Edda”), with a Latin translation 
and “ Lexicon Mythologicum.” 

What now passes under the general name of 
“Edda” is properly divided into two Eddas— 
the “ Elder or Poetic Edda,” and the “ Younger 
or Prose Edda.” Szmund Sigfusson, a Chris- 
tian priest of Iceland, born in 1056, and edu- 
cated in Germany and France, undertook the 
laudable task of gathering from the lips of the 
scalds, and committing to writing, the various 
poems composed by unknown authors at remote 
periods. His collection thus made, comprising, 
according to Simrock, thirty-seven poems, was, 
as mentioned above, discovered by Bishop Sven- 
son in 1643, and forms the “Elder or Poetic 
Edda.” True, some antiquarians and critics 
have endeavored to prove that Semund him- 
self was the author, as well as the collector, of 
the poems of the “ Edda Poetica ;” but others, 
and among them the Howitts and, to some 
extent, Simrock, have furnished proofs in favor 
of a far higher antiquity of these poems than 
the period in which they were collected and 
written down by him. Indeed, it would be vain 
to attempt to fix a limit to the antiquity of some 
of them. They seem to possess all the char- 
acteristics of the remotest antiquity, and to 
carry us back to the East, the original home 
of the Gothic race. Samund himself is said to 
have been a poet of a high order, as his “ Sun- 
song” shows; but the poems seem to show 
that he sacredly left them as he found them, 
even with their blanks and loppings; and only 
connected the disjointed portions by single 














prose links, containing the sense which stil] 
lived in tradition. 

This “ Edda Poetica” is the grand depository 
of the mythology of the North. It contains a 
poetic account of the lives and adventures of 
Odin and other Scandinavian gods and heroes, 
of their ideas concerning the creation of the 
world, the origin of man, and their knowledge 
of morals, etc. But, unlike the “Iliad” of the 
Greeks or the “ Nibelungen-lied ” of the Ger- 
mans, it is not worked up into one grand and 
connected whole ; no Homer has as yet arisen 
in Scandinavia to mold the various lyrics of the 
“ Edda Poetica” into one sublime epic. They 
show us what the myths of the ancient Greeks 
would have been without Homer. “ They re- 
main,” say the Howitts, in a somewhat exag- 
gerated style, “huge, wild, fragmentary, full of 
strange gaps rent into their very vitals by the 
accidents of rude centuries ; yet, like the ruins 
of the Colosseum, or of the temples of Pzstum, 
standing aloft amid the daylight of the present 
time, magnificent testimonies of the stupendous 
genius of the race which reared them. . . . 
The obscurity which hangs over some of them, 
like the deep shadows crouching amid the ruins 
of the past, is probably the result of dilapida- 
tions; but amid this, stand forth the boldest 
masses of intellectual masonry. We are aston- 
ished at the wisdom which is shaped into max- 
ims, and at the tempestuous strength of passions 
to which all modern emotions appear puny and 
constrained. Amid the bright sunlight of a far- 
off time, surrounded by the densest shadows 
of forgotten ages, we come at once into the 
midst of gods and heroes, goddesses and fair 
women, giants and dwarfs, moving about in a 
world of wonderful construction, unlike any 
other worlds which God has created or man 
has imagined, but still beautiful beyond con- 
ception. The mysterious Vala, or prophetess, 
seated somewhere unseen in that marvelous 
heaven, sings an awful song of the birth of gods 
and men, of the great Ygdrasil, or Tree of Life, 
whose roots and branches run through all regions 
of space to which existence has extended; and 
concludes her thrilling hymn with the terrible 
Regnarok, or Twilight of the Gods, when the 
dynasty of Odin disappears in the fires which 
devour creation, and the new heavens and the 
new earth come forth to receive the reign of 
Balder and of, milder natures. Odin himself 
sings his High Song, and his ravens, Hugin and 
Munin, or Mind and Will, bring him news from 
all the lower worlds, but can not divest his soul 
of the secret dread that the latter will one day 
fail to return, and the power which enabled him 
to shape the sky, and all the nine regions of life 
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beneath it, shall fall from his hands. A strange 
mixture of simplicity and strength, of the little 
and the great, the sublime and the ludicrous, 
runs through these ancient productions, betray- 
ing at once an age of primitive vigor and of 
almost infantine zaiveté. Odin fights daily with 
his hero souls in the neighborhood of Valhalla, 
or goes forth on some curious mission among 
the giants and men; Thor thunders with his 
hammer among the rocks; Loke plays off his 
spiteful tricks on high and low; the leaves of 
Ygdrasil rustle in the winds of heaven; the 
waters of the ocean roll glittering between Mid- 
gard and Jétunhem, the outer region of the 
Giants of Frost; the gods travel daily over the 
beautiful bridge Bifrdst, the Rainbow; and 
men, the descendants of Ask and Embla, claim 
kindred with the divine Asar, and doubt not to 
reach Valhalla by deeds of hardihood and en- 
durance.” 

The authorship of the “Younger or Prose 
Edda” is ascribed by the Howitts and other writ- 
ers to Snorre Sturleson, a distinguished Ice- 
landic sagamon, and a convert to Christianity. 
He was born in 1178, and educated in all the arts 
and sciences of his time, by Jon Loptson, the 
grandson of Szmund the Wise, and the most 
learned man of his day, by whom he was also 
adopted as a son. Professor Simrock, however, 
doubts Snorre’s authorship of the “ Prose 
Edda,” and believes him to have been only 
the compiler thereof; but the reasons assigned 
by him for his opinion are scarcely as weighty 
as those in favor of Snorre’s authorship. It is 
true, the literary and philosophical value of the 
“Prose Edda” can not be compared with that 
of the * Poetic Edda.” We look in vain in the 
former for the grandeur and sublimity that char- 
acterize the latter. The one is sublime poetry ; 
the other, ordinary prose. The one constitutes 
the text of Northern mythology; the other, the 
commentary thereof, mixed, as Rask justly ob- 
serves, with the extravagances of its age. The 
“Elder Edda” possesses many of the charac- 
teristics of genuine poetry, while the “ Younger 
Edda” marks the transition from what the Scan- 
dinavians called scaldekonst, or poetic art, to 
the saga, or prose narration. 

As the “ Poetic Edda” consists of two parts— 
“Tine Mythology of the Gods” and “The My- 
thology of the Heroes”—so the “ Prose Edda” 
consists of two parts: “Gylfaginning,” or the 
Deception of Gylfa, and “ Bragaroedhur,” or the 
Conversations of Bragi. Professor Rask, in his 
Danish edition of the “ Edda” (1818), considers 
only these two parts as constituting the “ Prose 
Edda” proper, while all other additions belong 
to what is known by the name of “ Scalda.” 





Professor Simrock has followed pretty much 
the same plan; though he acknowledges the 
difficulty of drawing the line of distinction be- 
tween what Rask considers as the “ Prose 
Edda” proper, and the “Scalda.” The latter 
adds to his edition about eight pieces from the 
“ Scalda,” and the former also eight (though not 
always the same), together with Szmund’s 
“ Sun-song.” 

In the Introduction to the “Prose Edda,” 
either by Snorre himself or one of his former 
editors, is given a queer, not to say ridiculous, 
mixture of the Mosaic account of the creation 
of the world, of the Flood, and the building of 
the Tower of Babel, with Greek, Roman, and 
Icelandic legends. It is said therein, that sev- 
enty-two master-builders were engaged in build- 
ing the Tower of Babel; and that, on that 
occasion, the original language was divided into 
so many tongues. Zoroaster is said to have 
been the most distinguished among these build- 
ers. It is further said, that Saturn and Jupiter, 
Kings of Crete, set themselves up as gods, in 
Greece; that Turkland was the center of the 
earth, and Troy its capital ; that Turkland con- 
tained twelve kingdoms, with Priam as chief 
king; that Memnon, King of Troy, married 
Sroa, daughter of Priam; and that, in his pur- 
suit of new feats, he came to Europe, where 
he met with the siby? called by the Scan- 
dinavians Sif, whom he also married; and 
that, from this union, Odin sprang. It is fur- 
ther said, that, during Odin’s time, Pompey, the 
Roman General, invaded Asia; and that Odin 
fled from before him into Europe, where, claim- 
ing to have descended from Priam, he told the 
people that Priam had also been called Odin, 
and his queen Frigg, whence their country was 
called Phrygia. In the Epilogue, an attempt is 
made to solve, in a similar way, the fables of 
the “ Edda” by the events of the Trojan war. 
In the first part—the “ Gylfaginning”—is related 
the visit of Gylfe, a Swedish king and magician, 
to Asgard, the celestial dwelling-place of the 
asen, or gods, in order to observe, at its very 
source, the spirit of Northern wisdom. © In the 
second part—the “ Bragarcedhur ”’—Bragi, son 
of Odin,-and the god of poetry, is represented 
as attending a feast given by Cgir, the god 
of the sea, and entertaining the celestial: com- 
pany with the stories of his own exploits. In 
the “Sun-song,” Scemund expressed his sym- 
pathy with the poetic feelings and ideas of the 
poems of the great Northern sca/ds he had 
collected. It breathes a genuinely poetic spirit, 
as well as faith in the God of the Bible. 

As to the poetic value of the Edda, only gen- 
eral remarks have thus far been made. Nor 
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does it fall within the scope of an article like 
this to give a minute analysis of each poem, 
or even of the whole collection. To do so 
would require a work as large as the “Edda” 
itself. A few comprehensive statements as to 
its poetic value, together with'a few stanzas 
from different poems, will suffice to give the 
reader an idea of the nature of the Eddaic 
poetry. 

In the first place, there is neither uniformity 
nor equality in the power and strength of the 
different poems. Some are weakened by tame 
additions ; while others possess a greater myth- 
ological than poetical value. Some appear 
to have been planned on a grand scale; but 
their authors have failed to reach their aim. 
They possess neither the measured stateliness, 
nor the sublime repose, nor yet the charming 
beauty, of the classic poems of Greece; and 
yet, in boldness of conception, terribleness of 
grandeur, and awfulness of sublimity, they soar 
high above all modern literary productions, 
with, perhaps, the exception of Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost” and Goethe’s “ Faust.” As to their 
metrical construction, it may be observed that 
there is a total absence of the end-rhyme. 
This is a characteristic peculiar to the ancient 
Scandinavian as well as the ancient German 
poetry. But this absence of the end-rhyme is 
compensated for by a kind of a@d/iteration ; that 
is, by the repetition of the same letter, or of a 
letter of a similar sound, at the beginning of two 
or more words immediately succeeding each 
other, or at short intervals, as in the following: 


“There was no Sand, no Sea, no Salty waves.’’ 


We close by giving a few stanzas, ¢ranslated, 
taken at random. Near the beginning of the 
Voluspa by the mysterious Vala, or prophetess, 
is the following sublime description of the state 
of things, or rather the absence of things, prior 
to the creation of the earth: 

“Once in time’s morning, When Ymir lived, 

‘There was no sand, no sea, No salty waves; 

No earth was found, Nor heaven’s high firmament ; 

Only a yawning gulf, But grass nowhere.” 

And the manner in which the earth again dis- 
appears is described in the same poem as 
follows : 

“ Black becomes the sun, The earth sinks into the sea; 

From heaven disappear ‘The bright-shining stars. 

Whirling fires uproot The all-nourishing world-tree ; 

The hot-glowing flames Devour the heavens.’’ 

The council of the gods is well described in the 
following stanza: 


“Then marches the Mighty One To the council of the gods; 
‘The Strong One from above, He who directs all things. 
Judgment he pronounces, Strifes he appeaseth, 

Laws he ordaineth ‘To flourish forever.’ 








The moral and social maxims contained in 
the “ Havamdl,” or “Odin’s High Song,” re. 
semble, pretty much, some of the Proverbs of 
Solomon. While they lack the higher religious 
element of the latter, they are, nevertheless, 
distinguished by a worldly tact, a shrewd and 
experienced sagacity. A few stanzas from this 
“ Song” will illustrate these remarks: 

** A cautious guest, When he comes to his hostel, 
Speaketh but little. With his ears he listeneth ; 
With his eyes he looketh. ‘lhus the wise learneth. 
Who can not keep silence Uttereth many 
A word without purport. The tongue of the garrulous, 
Which keepeth back nothing, ‘l'alks its own mischief. 
Let a man toward his friend Ever be friendly, 
And with gifts make return for gifts. With thy cheerful friend 
Be thou cheerful; With thy guileful friend, on thy guard. 
Happy is he Who for himself winneth 
Honor and friends. All is uncertain 
Which a man holdeth In the heart of another. 
A foolish man, If he gain wealth, 
Or the favor of women, Grows in self-esteem ; 
Though he understand nothing, Forth goes he in arrogance. 





BETSY TRIGGS; 
OR, RESCUED FROM SHAME. 


BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A DARK PICTURE. 


ff ARDSCRABBLE is a low place, both 

| physically and morally. It is a deep, 
Cc wide ravine, that runs away between the 
hills, which rise high on either hand—away out 
from the great city, with its incessant roar and 
clatter—and its black smoke from the tall fur- 
nace chimneys, hanging forever like a pall over 
the dreary valley, and wrapping its little houses 
in a perpetual mystery and darkness. 

Stand on Mount Adams, which overlooks 
this gloomy gulch, and take a look into its dis- 
mal depths. Away down yonder in the very 
bottom, the houses appear like hen-coops, half- 
hidden by the smoke that rolls along the ravine, 
breaks into little clouds, and gets whiffed away 
by the free country breezes. Others straggle 
up the steep hill-sides, as if they, too, had once 
been dropped down yonder; but, grown ambi- 
tious, had tried to climb the hill, and stand be- 
side the palaces which crown the ridge on either 
side; but had stopped exhausted after the first 
little effort, and settled there, resigned to fate 
and all its gloomy consequences. 

Aside from these little excresences (they can 
hardly be called houses), Hardscrabble is as 
bare and desolate a place as one could well im- 
agine. Here and there, to be sure, a solitary 
goat may be seen browsing the weeds that man- 
age to find foot-hold between the stones; or a 
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stray pig, forlorn and miserable, wanders aim- 
lessly about the valley in search of something 
that it never finds. For there is nothing in this 
wretched gully but stones and smoke, and 
these little dilapidated pens, sticking to the 
hill-sides like warts or knobs, with nothing more 
suggestive of human habitation than yonder 
old red shirt flapping gently in the wind. Stay: 
there are other evidences of life. You do not 
recognize them at first, they are so near the 
color of the ground, and hidden in the never- 
lifting darkness which envelops them. Chil- 
dren! Yes, they are children. Rap on the out- 
side of one of these human hives, and they 
would pour out in such numbers that you would 
wonder where they had all been stowed. They 
seem to swarm, rather than come according to 
the regular process of nature, in this locality ; 
and the census returns of Hardscrabble foot up 
amazingly. It is not that the houses—if they 
must be dignified with the name—are so very 
numerous, but that each particular hut turns 
out its half a score or more of ragged, dirty 
urchins, who, beginning life in this dark valley, 
seem destined ever to bear with them through 
their journey, the rugged fortunes of their native 
hills. 

Hardscrabble becomes to them something 
more than a mere name, or a poetic fancy 
wherewith mankind are wont to decorate the 
hallowed ground where first they saw the light, 
and, in fond dreams, entwined with floral wreaths, 
bless that sweet spot, forever sacred to a moth- 
er’s love. To them, it is the sum and sub- 
stance of life’s history, from earliest dawn until 
its latest end; from that momentous hour 
when first, unasked and scarcely welcomed, they 
kicked their way into existence, until that other 
scarcely less important day which sees them 
handed back, and folded in the long embrace of 
mother earth. With the first break of dawn, 
the swarthy dwellers of this dreary valley are 
all astir; and long before the damp fog lifts 
itself, and drifts away upon the morning breeze, 
the men have hurried off, amid the gloomy 
shadows, to take their places in the daily round 
of toil. We need not follow them to the blaz- 
ing forge or glowing furnace, nor track their 
footsteps to the busy factories, whose whirr and 
buzz make drowsy music through the livelong 
day, to find their occupations. We have but 
to watch the tired procession as they straggle 
back at night-fall to their shabby huts, to guess 
each one’s employment. The grease and grime 
and dust of labor labels every one with special 
mark ; and you may be as certain, that this one 
works in wood, and that the next has just as 
surely wrought in iron, as if you saw one wield 





the plane, or heard the heavy clink of the 
other’s hammer on the anvil. 

Hardscrabble is a hard place, as well as be- 
ing low; hard as the stones that lie in such 
profusion along its hill-sides; and harder than 
the hardened muscles of the poor but honest 
workers who seek within its shadows their hard- 
earned rest from toil. Other than brawny men 
issue forth from this retreat, to their daily rounds. 
Wan-faced and sad-eyed children go forth to 
beg; and creep home tremblingly in evening’s 
dusk, to lay there scanty sums which they have 
drawn from tender-hearted people, in the hands 
of blear-eyed and bloated wretches whom they 
own as parents. Whereat these same issue 
forth stealthily, and bring back, from a groggery 
near by, sufficient rum to help complete their 
beastly transformation, and make a night of it. 

A few lank, sharky-looking fellows, with hag- 
gard countenances and restless eyes, who, all 
day long, have lounged about those hovels 
which are meaner, more filthy and wretched, 
if possible, than all the rest, only wait for 
night’s black mantle to be thrown over their 
already darkened valley, to sally forth on raids 
of plunder; to rifle shops, and waken easy 
sleepers with ghost-like visions of weird forms, 
in the dim darkness, prowling about their dwell- 
ings. In the very early dawn, while yet the 
gloom of night hangs over the dumb city, and 
street and alley echo to the lightest footfall, they 
slink back to the refuge of their huts ; and in 
cellars and subterraneous cells, scooped out of 
the hill-sides, secreted behind doors that open 
out of walls, and blank and dead as their own 
faces, hide away their “fetch,” and tumble into 
filthy beds. Strains of wild and lawless music 
shock the damp night-air ; and sounds of drunken 
revelry, as darkness settles over the valley, tell 
where the godless crew, who mock at virtue, 
hold brazen carnival. The damp and chilly 
fog comes out to add its noisome muffle to these 
sights and sounds, and wrap in deeper mystery 
and darkness this home of wretched ignorance, 
gaunt poverty, and shameless vice. 

We draw our mantles closer round our shiver- 
ing forms, shake ourselves to throw off the 
gloomy spell, and, with a shudder, turn gladly 
from the sight which lies below us. 


CHAPTER II. 
INTO THE DEPTHS, 

THERE is a kind of fascination about Hard- 
scrabble, despite its ugliness. And although 
we turn away from the sight of its exterior with 
ill-concealed disgust, we crave a nearer view of 
its deformities. 

“Come, then, let us drive into its dark 
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recesses, walk through its. gloomy shadows, and 
penetrate even into its most doubtful mysteries.” 

So said my friend, Tom Waterloo, one even- 
ing, as we stood for the twentieth time looking 
down upon the wretched valley, from a point on 
the hill-top, where we often came in our walks, 
that overlooked the city—half hidden beneath its 
somber pall of smoke, with on!y here and there 
a church-spire visible, struggling out of the gen- 
eral chaos, and reaching up above the dust of 
earthly conflicts with inspiring meaning—a 
point which gave a view across the winding 
river, down on two peaceful villages beyond; 
and far away upon the other side,’ over the 
rounded hills, that led the vision on from crest 
to crest, far as the eye could reach. All about 
us, nature had spread her unrivaled beauties ; 
yet there, at our feet, lay the unsightly and dis- 
gusting work of men—Hardscrabble, a brawny, 
black arm of the great city, thrust out between 
the hills to hide itself, but near at hand to do 
the foulest work—clean out the sewers or 
sweep the streets; a very paradise of scaven- 
gers is this same dark ravine. : 

Down we went, stumbling over stones, falling 
into unsuspected water-courses, leaping over 
ditches and .running against tumble-down and 
decaying fences to slacken our momentum to- 
ward the bottom. There is no road, no streets 
or sidewalks, and scarcely any thing to be 
called paths, through Hardscrabble. Every 
man builds his hut in the open space, as best 
suits his taste, and reaches it by an approach 
of his own choosing. Yet here and there these 
branching foot-paths have merged into a com- 
mon track, that has acquired something like 
the semblance of a beaten road. No vehicle 
more pretentious than a one-horse cart ever 
penetrates this human lair. No road to any 
place lies through it; and, consequently, no 
person dressed in the garb of a gentleman is 
often seen threading its winding and uncertain 
pathways. As it is, so it has been, and may 
perhaps remain for years to come—Hardscrab- 
ble, the home of the Hardscrabble family, of 
every shade and unfortunate line of descent. 
We had scarcely reached the bottom of the 
ravine, when, passing a miserable little hut, our 
attention was arrested by a pleading tone com- 
ing from within. Pausing to listen a moment, 
we heard a child’s voice say: 

“QO, father, don’t! I did the best I could; 
indeed I did. No one gave me any thing, al- 
though I begged all day.” 

And then an angry drunken man’s voice 
asked : 

“And you hain’t got any money for me?” 

“ No,” the voice replied, faintly. 





“Nor nothing I can sell?” 

“No; how could I? No one would give me 
any thing.” 

The father swore a dreadful oath, and said: 

“So, you contemptible, lazy fool, you dare to 
come home to me empty-handed! What have 
I told you, more’n a hundred times, I’d do to 
you?” 

“TI know; but I 
child. 

“Why, you fool, you could steal more in 
thirty minutes than you got in all the week; and 
you won’t, eh? I ’ll teach you to fool me this 
‘ere way, blast your pictur’ if I don’t! There, 
stop your whimper. None o’ that here,” and 
the sound of a blow, like a slap from a heavy 
hand, and as of some one felled to the floor, 
was too much for our combined impatience and 
curiosity. Pushing open the door, without 
knocking, we stepped into the little den in time 
to stay the hand of the brute, who, bending 
over the slight form of a girl of perhaps twelve 
years of age, was in the act of giving her an- 
other reeling blow as she recovered herself 
from the effect of the first. 

“Hold, you rascal,” said Waterloo, stepping 
forward. “Shame on you, you cowardly wretch, 
to beat the child for not doing what you dare 
not do yourself. Steal, if you will; but do not 
force the child to do it, or beat her like a brute 
because she can not.” 

The man raised himself, and gazed at us with 
a wild look of mingled anger and surprise, and 
then demanded, in tones half choked by rage 
and intoxication : 

“And who are you ’uns ?” 

We must be excused from recording the 
shocking oaths with which he punctuated his 
conversation. 

“Gentlemen,” said Waterloo, “who won’t 
stand by and see a child abused like that.” 

“And who d’ yer calkerlate that young un 
belongs ter?” he said, after a moment’s pause, 
as if he could not comprehend that sort of in- 
terference with parental rights. 

**] suppose you are her father,” Waterloo re- 
plied; “but you have no right to abuse her in 
that way, for all that.” 

“Hain’t I, though? Well, I sort o’ calkerlate 
Ill see as how it is. You’re a pretty pair o’ 
fellers, a-comin’ into a man’s house and tellin’ 
of him what he’s got a right todo. As soon 
as it is quite convenient for you’uns to leave 
these here premises, thar ’s the door a-standin’ 
wide open for yer to git out.” 

I do not know what Waterloo might have 
done if left to himself, as he was dreadfully in 
earnest; but I concluded, considering the hour 


did my best,” replied the 
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and the neighborhood, that we had better with- 
draw, for the present at least. So, laying my 
hand on his arm, | said, “ Come, now, he won’t 
strike her again, I think; let us go on;” intend- 
ing to wait outside a few moments, and listen to 
what might transpire within, But the inhuman 
wretch had no notion of allowing any witnesses 
of his discipline, and stood in the door-way 
eying us savagely, until we disappeared in the 
darkness. 

While Waterloo was talking with the father, 
J had glanced hastily round the little room and 
taken a mental inventory of its furniture; and 
had had time to note the appearance and ac- 
tions of the child, who stood, frightened and 
pale, just where she had risen from the floor. 
It was a very small room, with one little square 
window looking out upon the steep hill-side, 
where no one ever passed, or could pass, with- 
out considerable difficulty ; and contained only 
a bed, consisting of an old mattress and a 
few very much soiled blankets, one old chair, 
with a piece of board nailed across its seat 
where the cane had broken out, a small-sized 
and very badly demoralized cook-stove covered 
with rust, what had once been a cupboard or 
provision-safe, with the tin all gone from the 
doors, holding a few old and odd dishes of dif- 
ferent sorts. ‘The stove furniture was scattered 
about upon the floor in its vicinity, and a rusty 
tin basin stood upon the stove, when we entered, 
containing some sort of a stew of bits of meat 
and bread-crusts. Filth and dirt were every- 
where, from floor to ceiling; and the door-posts 
and walls were smeared with an unwholesome 
mixture of dirt and grease. A few ragged and 
tattered garments, or pieces of what had once 
been garments, hung from nails upon the walls ; 
some evidently belonging to the two occupants 
of the room, while others had been given to 
the child, by persons who perhaps considered 
themselves benevolent, because they gave away 
things for which they had no longer any possi- 
ble use. The only object of any interest in the 
room was the child herself, who stood there, 
pale and trembling, yet with such a look of 
wonder and astonishment depicted upon her 
face as one might be expected to exhibit who 
should wake up to find himself transported to 
the moon, or transformed into some other be- 
ing besides his natural self. The idea of any 
one interfering in her behalf, and with her father 
too, the most notorious character in all Hard- 
scrabble, who had ‘already killed two men, 
roasted one child upon a hot stove until it died 
of its injuries, and, rumor said, had also killed 
his wife, though this was doubtful—the man 
whom no one dared to approach, whom the po- 
Vow. XXXITI.—9 





lice recognized as a desperate character, and 
with whom the officers dreaded to meddle; and 
that we two striplings, whom he could have 
crushed as easily as eggs, should dare to beard 
him in his den! It was our ignorance that did 
it, doubtless ; for we were quite innocent, at the 
time, of the reputation of “ Bully Triggs,” as he 
was Called, and might have gone sately round 
his foul shanty, if we had knowh his character. 
But that little bit of experience braced our 
nerves, and we felt ourselves to be heroic 
knights, crusading for the weak against the 
strong and cruel; and that slight figure, clad in 
a tattered dress that reached but little lower 
than her knees, with brown bare feet, and an- 
kles scratched and mud-bespattered, became to 
us an object worthy of our bravest deeds. Her 
face certainly coutd not be called a pretty one; 
yet there was that about it that won upon you, 
and made you feel it worth your while to know 
its owner better. "Iwas freckled, sunburned, 
and any thing but regular in form, according to 
the model of the human face divine; and not 
made more attractive by the mass of tangled 
brown hair that fell about it in a manner en- 
tirely its own. But the forehead was clear and 
white, and could not have been better in pro- 
portion if she had been Miss Felicia Fitz Bus- 
ton, the banker’s daughter, or had been born 
to any body else, or been named any thing you 
please besides Betsy Triggs, the little beggar- 
girl. Her eyes, too, great brown, questioning 
orbs, that seemed to ask so piteously, “ Why 
am I what I am?” and her thin, pale lips 
twitched and trembled as she stood there, 
glancing first at us and then upon her father— 
or, as we shall hereafter call him, “ Bully 
Triggs”—with every mixture of surprise and 
dreadful expectation. No doubt she felt sure 
of witnessing some brutal outrage; perhaps a 
murder. She had seen one, and felt the hot 
blood of the miserable victim spattered in her 
face. No wonder she was frightened, and stood 
there with half her senses driven wild in terror, 

But we plunged on into the deeper depths of 
Hardscrabble, and felt our spirits rise in pro- 
portion as we went lower down. What should 
we next discover? what other wrong pass by, 
and not step in to shield and save the weak? 
Picking our way along, we passed a low saloon 
where drunken men were holding brawling rev- 
elry ; and, peering through the blinds of another 
window, saw a company of gamblers seated 
round a stand, upon which burned a dirty little 
lamp, and in the center lay the stakes—piles of 
coin and rolls of bills. Bottles and glasses 
stood also on the table and on the floor beside 
their chairs ; and pictures too obscene for us to 
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name, much less describe, hung upon the walls. 
Further on, we heard the sound of the devil's 
music, the giddy sensual airs that time the 
measure of the march to hell; and here young 
boys, who should have been within the call of 
watchful parents; and hardened rakes, whose 
faces told of years of wallowing in the slough 
of lust; and brazen girls, lost to all shame, and 
dead to every womanly emotion, whirled in the 
dance, with all the tokens in dress, look, tone, 
or smile, and boisterous laugh, of wild abandon. 
Wine sparkled in the glasses, and lent its fire 
to light dull eyes with its delusive glitter; and 
gayety the most unhallowed and destroying 
ruled all the hours. 

Again we paused, before a wretched cot 
The 


lamp burned low, and in the dusky light we 


where an unnatural stillness reigned. 
could discover forms gliding about stealthily. 
On a low bed and shaded from the lamp, lay, 
prone and ghastly, what once had been a hale 
and vigorous man. Death was struggling with 
him now ; and every other moment, so it seems, 
relaxed and then renewed the contest. 

“Hal? he said; “there he is, take him away! 
Do n’t you see? he’s going to burn me! bite! 
tear! O God!” And writhed and 


foamed in the unequal conflict, and wildly called 


then he 
on all the powers of earth and heaven and hell 
to take a part in his dread battle. All the dark 
demons hidden in the treacherous cup, and 
clothed 
skipping gayly to the sound of music, threw off 


betimes in gorgeous garments, and 
their masks and joined the powers of death; 
anxious to add their sting to these last mo- 
ments, and with their horrid forms strike terror 
to the ravings of the fallen wretch, now lying 
helpless there. Imps, dragons, coiling reptiles, 
and slimy forms beggaring description and defy- 
ing the imagination of sane men, filled all his 
thoughts; and in the presence of his appalling 
struggles, scared attendants stood aghast with 
half a mind to fly, and leave this Hardscrabble 
troglodyte to fight the conflict to the end alone, 

“Let us go home,” sail 1, to Waterloo; “we 


And 


without another word, we slowly, arm in arm, 


have seen enough for one night, surely.” 


picked our way along, and gained at last, streets 
that watchmen guard; where decency at least 
may be expected, though often “not at home,” 
and garnished respectability dwells safely in 
stone-front houses, with fast-barred windows 
and double-doored security. Here we breathed 
freer; and ventured ‘to speak softly of the 
scenes we had beheld, and came on to our own 
cozy chamber, where a bright fire burning in the 
grate, and the easy comfort of the room, soon 
cheered our depressed spirits. 


| 





rible sight had proved a trifle strong for knights- 
errant, whose nerves were not yet trained to 
the clash of arms, and whose eyes were yet 
unused to appalling spectacles. 

But weariness, better than all sleep-inducing 
nostrums for coaxing Morpheus, urged us to bed; 
and soon, free from all dreams but those of calm 
content and grateful thankfulness, we sunk into 
undisturbed repose—nature’s calm, quiet, bliss- 
ful, sweet restorer—with all earth’s strifes and 
fears, ambitions and consuming cares, shut out. 
Wonderful, sleep, 
God’s best medicine !—restored by it, our youth- 


mysterious, ever blessed 
ful nerves were prepared for what might next 
await us; and, as the reader will hereatter dis- 
cover, we had need for all the energy, endur- 
ance, and determination, that nature could place 
at our disposal, in the struggle which lay be- 
fore us. 





COMMONPLACES. 


BY DINNIE M’DOLE. 


Zo those who see not the harmony of events, 
Uy who feel but the coarser, outward touch 

) of daily toil, who see beauty only in things 
called by that name, experience no love except 
the loves of earth, life is but a sketch, marred 
by its incompleteness. Its grace is lost, and 
the finer tints and warmer revealings of the 
master, ‘which perpetually freshen and_ vivily, 
come not to it, because it takes no hold on 
beauty and truth through the events which 
hourly press and crowd upon it, which it han- 
des with its daily hands and looks upon with 
accustomed eyes. 

A world within a world awakes to him who 
finds a new existence, either of beauty or of 
love, in commonplaces. And it is’ the office of 
the artist, whether of the pen or brush, either 
in word or picture, to search and set out the 
sacred things which the earthen vessels of the 
world hold. And the greater the poet, the more 
reverently does he bow before the divinity con- 
While oth- 
ers search far and wide to find subjects worthy 
of their skill, a bunch of wind swept Autumn 


tained in the meanest of them all. 


leaves holds Raffaelle to paint them; and Long- 
fellow makes a quiet visit by a fire of drift- 
wood take hold on the eternal past and future. 

Poets are to nature,’ in the material world, 
something of what, in the spiritual, the New 
Testament of Christ is to the Old, translating 
its dumb imagery into living speech, and warm- 
ing its dim symbols into new life and meaning. 

We see, then, the need of studying the works 


That last hor- | of the masters carefully and reverently, that we 
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may learn to walk in spirit with these clear re- 
vealers of hidden truth, till they shall lead us, 
in humble and self-forgetting surrender, past 
the threshold of eternal beauty, in the veriest 
sameness of our lives. 

Any one feels the presence of God in scenes 
and events set upon a pedestal for all the world 
to look at, as it were; but he who shall thrill 
with it in the lines of a leafless tree, in the 
purpling browns and silver grays of the for- 
est in November; or upon whom shall come 
the solemn weight of meaning on a day when 
the sad hills and the fields, patched and fringed 
with snow, are uplifted in the changing light 
into something deeper and stronger than Sum- 
mer beauty,—has studied the artist and the poet, 
either in form or color or words. And he who 
realizes most fully the harmony in commonplace 
events; traces most tenderly a near and gra- 
cious presence in lines worn in companionships 
of daily toil; whose heart trembles in the most 
delicate appreciation along with nature, in every 
chord which vibrates within her,—has taken into 
his heart the all-searching truths in the poem 
of God’s written word, has loved David and 
Isaiah, Moses and the prophets, and has read 
Whittier and Lowell, Ruskin and Hawthorne. 

He who neglects and scorns these in his edu- 
cation, tramples upon the means which God 
has raised up to bring continually to the heart, 
and keep perpetually fresh before it, his hal- 
lowing touch in the poorest and commonest of 
all things; and shall lose out of his life, which 
he calls practical, the influences which lie near- 
est to God, and which are of eternal utility. 

God’s word, which, speaking through won- 
ders and miracles, is shrouded in mystery, 
comes clear and sharp through common things 
sometimes. 

We tremble into a consciousness of His 
presence in the awful grasp of a storm; but, 
day after day in the blessed Summer-time, the 
glad, still sunshine, the ripening grain, and the 
sweet breath born of the blue sky and the 
blossoming earth, trace it in lines as clear; 
while the eave-sheltered swallow, and the cared- 
for grasshopper, and the striped squirrel chat- 
tering by his hole, tell it again. 

The covenant that came in thunderings and 
lightnings, in the blackness of the thick cloud, 
upon Mount Sinai—that quaked and trembled 
and burned with fire under the touch of the 
Almighty, and ’mid the terrible sound of a 
trumpet waxing louder and louder through the 
awe-struck desert—was dim and imperfect com- 
pared with that which manifested itself in the 
life of Christ, a lowly man on'‘earth, who put 
his eternal doctrine into such mean and com- 





mon things as the meal of the household, the 
vine which grew by the way-side, the grain 
buried in, and springing up from, the ground, 
or the fisherman’s toil by the Sea of Galilee; 
the symbols of whose death and suffering for 
the sins of the world are bread and wine, whose 
baptism is water, and whose most efficient min- 
istry is the common life and speech of man with 
man, 

Poets and artists are but created to put into 
words and form the eternal thought which ex- 
ists in all nature, which runs through all exist- 
ence; and he who shall fill his golden chalice 
with any thing else, has lost his laureate crown, 
and is no longer a minister of God to us. 

When we cut ourselves off from the electric 
currents which flow from God through the 
universe, we lose the beauty of our lives; the 
things which fill them up hang upon us with 
their dead, material weight; they drop from 
our hands, cold and dark. Our souls grind, 
prisoners and blind, in the mills of earth, for- 
ever longing in vain for a love that shall glorify 
our lives, or for a sight of beauty that shall up- 
lift us for once out of our dreariness; for the 
loves are born of earth, and the sublithest 
beauty but wocks our discordance. 

But we thank God that the dead soul may 
thrill with new life; that its commonplaces may 
be lifted from the mire and, the filth into which 
they have been trampled in the highway of sin 
and passion, to shine as pearls in heaven’s own 
light. And how? By the faith in Him, the truth, 
the life, the light, who is a priest, through whom 
we draw nigh to God, and take hold of eternal 
life in our simplest being; a life which shall 
permeate and sweeten all the outgoings and in- 
comings of the soul, and which shall uplift into 
companionship with angels’ work the most mo- 
notonous routine of toil; a divine bread which 
strengthens our hands to make our earthiest 
toil take hold on heaven; a life lived, a body 
broken, a divine soul poured out unto death for 
the most lightly excused of our sins; God from 
everlasting to everlasting, but walking as man 
amid the most oft-recurring of our temptations, 

Poets lift the veil to show the loveliness of 
earth; but if we would look aright, they show 
Him to us; for the divine essence of beauty, of 
grace, and of love itself, dwells in him, who 
loves us with all the strength of Divinity, and 
gave himself for us iu all the power of a Divine 
sacrifice. 

O, ye who long for the pictured and storied 
Rhine, and for the galleries of Rome, that ye 
may find beauty; whose hearts are breaking for 
love,—what think ye of the beauty and the love 
in the Christ of our commonplaces? 
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THE OLD FOLKS’ HARVEST-TIME. 


BY MRS. O. W. SCOTT. 


AN old man sat beside his fire, one pleasant Autumn night ; 
His hands were crossed upon his cane; and o’er his head, so white, 
The blazing logs threw, like a crown, their sparkling rays of light. 


His wife sat near him, rocking in her low chair to and fro; 
A sacred hymn she sweetly sang, so tremulous and low; 
While the old clock in the corner kept time, with tickings slow. 


Beneath the hearth a cricket chirped; and puss, still wide awake, 
Lay close beside the farmer’s foot, her evening rest to take ; 
And looked up wisely, as she heard his voice the silence break. 


“Well, Patience, I’ve been walkin’ all round the farm to-day, 
And it’s lookin’ like a garden—as green as ’t was in May; 
And the harvestin’ is better than ’t ever was, they say. 


And I’ve been thinkin’, sittin’ here, how ’t was when first we came,— 
No road, no neighbors, nothin’ but a thick wood full of game. 
The change is great; and if I’m proud, I don’t think I’m to blame. 


There ’s that medder! green and smooth, with grass a-wavin’ in the breeze ; 
Well, forty years ago, ’t was swamp and logs and brush and trees ; 
Now, clover grows there, and the air is full of birds and bees. 


And the orchard !—why, you ’d ought to see the stones that once lay there; 
I got ’em off, and planted trees, and give ’em lots of care; 
But O, this year the apples hang so red and ripe and rare! 


One little tree may be you knew; it stands close to the gate; 
It grew, a little gzur/y thing, with apples sour and late ; 
I grafted it, and now it’s broke under the russets’ weight. 


And them grape-vines in the garden !—’t was foolishness I thought, 
When you and John came home from town, and told me what you ’d bought. 
But O, the purple clusters! they show what time has wrought. 


And, Patience, when I see the things all ripenin’ in the sun, 
The corn a-shinin’ through the husks, and the pumpkins every one 
As bright as gold, I said to once’t, How well the farm has done! 


And I tell you, Patience, as I stood and watched the purple sky, 
As the sun went down with such a spread, and such a gay good-bye, 
I thought, how good the Lord has been, all through, to you and I! 


I thought of how we came here in the midst of Winter snows, 
Of how we planned and worked—well, how, I think the old farm shows ; 
And I thought of what the Scriptur’ says of blossomin’ like the rose. 


And I thought, too, how much better the farm has done than I; 
For harvestin’ has filled the barn with wheat and corn and rye. 
Thinkin’ by contrast of myself, it almost made me cry, 


To think the Lord has spared my life nigh on to seventy year, 
Led me in ways of pleasantness, and paths full of good cheer, 
And I’ve done nothin’ for him, and our harvest-time so near. 


Iiere I’ve lived and jogged about the farm till I am old and gray, 
Here in this little corner, with no time to get away— 
Of no more use in this big world than on our weddin’-day.” 


“Yes, Jacob,” and the old wife her knitting-work laid down, 
While thoughtfully she crossed her hands, so wrinkled now and brown, 
“Our weddin’-day! that, Jacob, was the day we came to town. 


The sled that patient Dobbin drew held all our earthly store ; 
But ’t was enough for the house you built, which could n’t hold much more. 
Let me see. I had two dresses, besides the one I wore. 
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You looked uncommon handsome in your homespun suit of gray. 
Ah me! the years seem very short, back to our weddin’-day ; 
Like shinin’ steppin’-stones, a// bright now they have passed away. 


But, Jacob, I was going to say that you have better grown, 
Since we began this farm to till, since the first crop was sown ; 
And I can’t bear to hear you talk in such a mournful tone. 


You can see the fruits of harvest when you walk-about the farm, 
But ne’er a harvest for yourself; now I can’t see the harm 
In leaving Lamentations sometimes to sing a Psalm. 


The dear Lord knows we’re sinners, and often go astray ; 
But we have ¢ried to serve him, and do right every day; 
And now we ’re old and almost home, he ’Il not turn us away. 


Don’t shake your frosty head; look at our children, dear; 
None likelier ever raised within the borders of Hampshire ; 
So kird and good! and John and Ruth both settled right down near. 


And your word is good as gold, Jacob, for miles and miles around; 
And a story that can stain it—I’m sure it can’t be found; 
You ’ve done kind things for every one, and not a thing to wound, 


And you’ve set a good example, livin’ as a Christian should. 
Talk of livin’ in a corner! I don’t believe you could 
Have found a place that neeced you more than this neighborhood. 


Somebody ’s got to do the work that others forget to do, 
Like caring for the sick and poor. Now, can you tell me who 
Has done more for his Master in this very line than you? 


To be sure we ’ve had our sorrows, and they ’ve been hard to bear; 
And sometimes I’ve grown weary beneath my load of care, 
And longed for pretty sights to see, and pretty things to wear ; 


And sometimes this old kitchen used to seem so small and mean, 
I’ve felt as if in prison; and the far hills were so green, 
I’ve wished I could fly over the miles and miles between. 


And sometimes, God forgive me, I was wild with the children’s noise, 
Calling and calling me all day long. How strange that the greatest joys 
We ever had, tried our patience so when they were little boys! 


Now, as I sit here knitting, how I wish I’d been more wise, 
And loved them more when I had them all; my heart for one still cries, 
Our precious Charlie, whom the Lord took up to Paradise. 


But every one has something—some bitter with the sweet ; 
And we ’ve sometimes, in our worry tried to-morrow’s grief to meet, 
Making mountains of the mole-hills to climb with tired feet. 


But that’s all past; and we ’re too old to live life o’er again. 
The work our hands have found to do, we’ve done with might and main; 
And I can’t help feeling that a change will be our lasting gain. 


Do n’t interrupt me, Jacob, one point I want to make; 
It’s not because of golden sheaves, or any thing we take ; 
No: when we’re welcomed up in heaven, ’¢ w// be for Fesus’ sake. 


Then well look up, and patiently the coming summons wait ; 
Then we ’ll look up, and prayerfully our joy anticipate, 
When with ten thousand reapers we reach the pearly gate.” 


The clock ticked soft, the kitten slept, the cricket chirped no more ; 
The dear old kitchen, quaintly prim, a look of comfort wore, 
While the harvest-moon its blessing threw in broad rays on the floor. 


And there they sat in silence—the old man and his wife. 
Their faces glowed with joyful hope. Forgotten was the strife 
Of by-gone years ; for peaceful, now, was the harvest-time of life. 
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THE ART-GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


BY REV T. M. GRIFFITH. 





GREAT part of a tourist’s employment 

consists in visiting art-galleries. One who 

can not appreciate a good picture loses 
one of the keenest sources of delight. Let us 
begin with London—perhaps the most interest- 
ing city in The Crystal Palace is 
crowded with works of art, but they are not of 
a high order. The Albert Hall, where the “In- 
ternational Exhibition” is permanently held, 
contains wonders upon wonders: The paint- 
ings, especially in the departments of Belgium 
and Italy, are very superior. Some of the 
statues, in particular one representing the maid 


the world. 


of Pharaoh’s daughter with the infant Moses in 
her arms, will almost cause laughter and tears 
together. ‘The visitor begins to realize the ex- 
quisite rapture of gazing upon the very embodi- 
ment of “the beautiful.” 

The South Kensington Museum contains the 
celebrated “ Cartoons ” of Raffaelle. Here, also, 
are represented Rubens, Landseer, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Turner, Cruikshank, and our own Benja- 
min West. Notice ** The Destruction of Pom- 
peii,” gorgeous, lurid, awful ; and this delightful 
scene, “The Child Jesus Brought to the Tem- 
ple ’—what a heavenly look in the face of the 
child! Such as these do but sharpen the 
zsthetic appetite and improve the taste. But 
the National Gallery is, in some respects, the 
It is gemmed with works 
of “the old masters.” We recognize them at 
once, for they are copied over all the world. 
Here, for instance, is ** Ecce Homo,” by Guido— 
that wondrous head of Christ crowned with 
thorns. Beside it is the “ Holy Family,” by 
Murillo; each countenance is a study. Here is 
“ Mary Mourning over the Dead Christ.” Who 
can forget that mournful, woe-begone, yet rever- 
ent and motherly face of Mary, her eyes red 
with weeping? In the “ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” by Velasquez, the visitor will be struck 
with the face of one old man, peering intently 
down into the face of the babe, as though say- 
ing to himself, “ What manner of child shall 
this be ?” 

Two rooms are filled with Turner’s works. 
These are generally landscapes, but with that 
peculiarly brilliant coloring for which he was 
famous. One of his skies will have a kind of 
fascination upon the beholder. The blue almost 
sparkles through the storm-swept clouds. Here 
is a shipwreck, and there a furious snow-storm, 


most attractive of all. 





that two of his own landscapes—namely, “The 
Sun Rising ina Mist,” and “ Carthage”—should 
be suspended in the midst of these wondrous 
“Claudes,” in order to challenge comparison ; 
and. truly they compare favorably. One little 
painting by Raffaelle is here—* The Holy Fam- 
ily "—quite inferior to his other works in execu- 
tion, and but a foot square in size, which cost 
ten thousand pounds sterling. There are two 
or three by Michael Angelo—unworthy of his 
fame—and several by Rembrandt, one of which, 
“Christ Blessing Little Children,” is simply 
glorious. The child nearest Christ stands, not, 
as generally represented in such pictures, will- 


| ingly approaching the Savior, but, with finger 





in which earth and sky seem blended into one. | 


Another room is devoted chiefly to the land- 
scapes of Claude. ‘Turner, in his will, directed 


‘ 


in his mouth, and face turned toward his mother, 
as much as to say, “I don’t know about this?” 
a half-eaten fig is in one little hand. The mother 
wears a look of sweet solicitude. Another 
mother seems to say, ‘* Let me get my little one 
While still another is lifting her 
child over the shoulders of the crowd. 


there too.” 


But we will, perhaps, linger longest before 
“ Rubens’s Brazen Serpent.” 
rushing toward Moses, asking what is to be 


The people seem 


done; while Moses points backward, over his 
One 


down and apparently dying, is looking, and of 


shoulder, to the brazen serpent. man, 
course will live ; another is dead, and his daugh- 
ter, weeping over’ him, seems to say, “ Alas, 
too late!” A mother seems distressed because 
she can not prevail upon her poor child to look. 
Ah, what touches of genius!) What a sermon 
in itself! There are several portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Several coast-scenes by 
Vandervelde—a Dutch painter, who made sea- 
scenes a specialty—are so life-like that one can 
imagine the ships in motion, and the white sails 
glistening in the sun, while the water beneath 
fairly flashes by the sides of the vessels. Here, 
too, is Hogarth’s series of caricatures, “ Mar- 
riage a la Mode.” Eastlake, ‘Titian, Salvator 
Rosa, Da Vinci, Wilkie, Correggio, and Paul 
Veronese are all represented; but we shall see 
more worthy specimens of their power in the 
six great galleries of the Continent. 

Passing over the art-galleries of Edinburgh, 
Warwick Castle, and the palace of the Duke 
of Devonshire, let us look into the museum of 
Amsterdam. The chief attraction of the place 
is “a Rubens,” called “ The Turn of the Night.” 
In front of this painting, chairs are placed, so 
Just 
opposite to it is one which no less an authority 
than Sir Joshua Reynolds has pronounced the 
better of the two. It is not by Rubens, and 
hence the critics sit with their backs toward it. 

Who would be so heterodox as to admire the 


that visitors can study it at their leisure. 
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work of an obscure genius, in presence of the 
princely Rubens ? 

And now, in Antwerp Cathedral, let us stand 
reverently before * The Descent from the Cross,” 
the of the 
interior, as the pore kissing spire is the os 
of the exterior, © The Ie levation of the Cross,” 
a companion-piece, is scarcely less vivid and 


the masterpiece of Rubens, glory 


powerful. The museum contains the awfully 
magnificent “Crucifixion,” by the same master. 
The moment chosen is when a Roman soldier 
is breaking the legs of the impenitent thief. 
The side face expresses the most terrible agony ; 
one foot is torn loose; the open mouth seems 
The other thief looks to 
Christ. And Christ himself—what an imper- 
sonation of agony and love! Notice one point 
the blood has settled. 


ulfering a scream. 


near the shoulder, where 
See, also, the passionate grief of Mary Magda- 
lene, and the haggard face and heavy eyes of 
the almost fainting mother, 
John. 


artistic points in such a scene as this, you will 


near the beloved 
And, if you have the spirit to look for 


observe that noble charger on which the Roman 
Vandyke’s “ Crucifixion ” 
is here; as is also “The Calvary” of Quintin 
Matsys, the artist blacksmith, a native of Ant- 
werp, Whose pictures have a peculiar and almost 
It is said he once aspired 


centurion is seated. 


startling vividness. 
to the hand of an 
rejected on account of his lowly craft. 


but was 
He then 


artist's daughter, 


lei the hammer and anvil for the pencil and 


, becoming one of the most famous artists 
Such Madonnas and such Christs 
as are now to be seen, even in this border-land 
of art, are rarely, if ever, in England, 
There, for one of the shrines, or 
side chapels, of the Church of St. Jacques, is 
Guido’s Madonna; look, and learn the entrane- 
vith a touch of 


palette 
of his times. 


found 
instance, in 


ing power of a human face 
heaven in it! 
in the works of the inevitable Rubens, who lies 
buried beneath its floor. He died in Antwerp, 
in 1640. At the head of his tomb is a paint- 
ing which Rubens himself considered his chef 
@euvre—a filling monument. His genius was 
undoubted. But there is a coarseness and 
Dutch robustness and rosiness about most of 
his angels and goddesses that mar many of his 
pictures. He did not excel in delic: acy of touch, 
but in grasp and power of imagination, 

We must not forget to visit the Wierz Gal- 
lery, on the outskirts of Brussels. It contains 
a series of immense paintings, showing great 
boldness and dash of execution, as well as gro- 
tesqueness and sometimes poetical beauty of 
conception. One represents Polyphemus, the 


one-eyed giant, feeding upon the body of a man. 





This church is especially rich | 


There, to the left, rages the battle between the 
Titans and the gods, with the hurling of rocks 
and thunder-bolts. Right in front is “The Last 
Cannon,” a picture of overwhelming power. 
The genius of Agriculture, sickle in hand, the 
genius of Art, with the mallet of the sculptor, 
and the genius of Religion, with the Bible in 
hand, walk the regenerated earth. The star- 
crowned angel of Peace descends, and breaks 
the last cannon in twain; while another mighty 
angel takes the inverted torch of war, and makes 
a conflagration from the implements of destruc- 
Such scenes on canvas uplift the very 
Some of the artists of his time considered 
Wierz insane; but, if so, there was “a method 
in his madness.” They said he was incapable 
of detail. To convince them of the contrary, 
he painted what is called “ The Flower Piece,” 
which excels in exquisite detail the works of all 
It represents a lady leaning 


tion. 
soul, 


his brother artists. 
from an open window, and offering a flower to 
some invisible person, The visitor almost imag- 
ines himself the person intended, so life-like is 
the whole piece. After finishing this work, 
Wierz pursued his own course. He was the 
Doré of the olden time. 

And now, up the castled Rhine, to Frankfort- 
on-the- Main, and around by Berlin, let us hasten 
on to the world-renowned Dresden Gallery, only 
pausing at Mayence., to notice these three pieces 
by unknown artists, before we gaze and wonder 
at the works of the old masters. The first is a 
child asleep, supported hy a guardian angel: a 
serpent at the feet of the child dares not stir, 
for the angel’s calm, sweet eve is upon it. Is 
not the simple idea beautiful? The second is 
a sick child: the mother care-worn; the fa- 
ther—a peasant, with pipe in hand, unused— 
heavy-hearted, looking at vacancy. The grand- 
mother looks of at the child--whose face, so 
deathly, indicates no hope—but at the mother, 
lest she, too, may sicken and die. Well may 
such a picture be called “a silent poem.” ‘The 
“The Card-players ;” the victim look- 
ing the picture of despair; his pale-faced wife 
holding in her arms a sleeping babe. The 
heartless wretches look on: the one with a 
demoniac the other covering his ill- 
gotten gains with one while the fat 
clerk, with pen in mouth, gazes earnestly over « 
his shoulder, with some trace of Aumanity left 
in A’s countenance. Would that all pictures 
had so pure an aim! But some are “earthly, 
sensual, devilish.” | Alus! that the fires of 
genivs should so often be kindled at the shrine 
of Passion ! 

The gem of the Dresden Gallery is the 
“ Madonna di San Sisto,” the masterpiece of 


third is 


grin; 
hand ; 
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the “peerless Raffaelle”—peerless, at least, 
among the painters of his times, if not of a// 
times. A room is set apart for it alone. In 
this room may be seen visitors from all parts of 
the world, gazing in silent admiration upon the 
Madonna, with the wondrous Christ-child in 
her arms. On the one side kneels St. Barbara; 
and on the other, Pope Sextus, from whom the 
painting derives its name. Most admired of all 
are the two little cherubs below, looking up in a 
natural, easy, and child-like way; while in the 
background is a multitude of cherubic faces, 
partly hidden in the half-luminous clouds. Art- 
ists are constantly at work, copying this and 
other celebrated works ; and the eye w#// wan- 
der perversely to the copy instead of the orig- 
inal; the former so bright and fresh and fair in 
comparison with the latter. The idea that age 
adds power to a picture is a fancy, if not an 
affectation. Paint necessarily grows dull with 
years ; and as to accuracy, the original, if placed 
among a score of copies, could not possibly be 
recognized, save by its faded tints. The pos- 
sessor of a good chromo of “ Beatrice Cenci,” 
such as may be had in any American city, may 
be assured that he can gaze into the soul of the 
Beautiful as really as though he stood before 
Guido’s original “Beatrice,” in the Palazzo 
Barberini in Rome. A porcelain copy of Mu- 
rillo’s “‘ Madonna on the Moon” will glow with 
a superhuman beauty, surpassing that which 
beams from the canvas on the walls of the 
Louvre. But why do not these modern artists 
go to work and invent something original, in- 
stead of everlastingly copying these old master- 
pieces? This Dresden Gallery--one of the 
grandest on the globe—is almost filled with 
paintings two or three centuries old; only a 
few modern ones of extraordinary merit have 
dared to intrude. 

But has modern art degenerated ? Who will 
say so that has once looked upon Van I.oo’s 
“Iphigenia,” in the “new palace” of Fred- 
erick, at Potsdam; or that has seen Hubner’s 
“Luther and Eck Before the Council;” or 
Wagner’s “ Wild Beasts Flying from a Confla- 
gration ”—spirited, wild, terrible—in this very 
gallery? But if we wish to see modern paint- 
ings in perfection, let us go to Munich, and see 
Kaulbach’s “ Destruction of Jerusalem.” The 
canvas is about twenty feet by thirty; and the 
figures are life-size. In the background are 
the four old prophets—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel—foretelling the doom of Jeru- 
salem. Farther front is the army of Titus. 
Farther on is an advanced guard of Roman 
soldiers, on top of the altar, vigorously blow- 
ing their victorious trumpets. On the left 








is the temple, in flames. In another part is a 
mother, about to boil and eat her dead child— 
a company of old wretches looking greedily on, 
Here is a group of shrinking maidens ; there, a 
father, about to plunge a dagger into his bosom, 
in presence of his terror-stricken family. One 
man has, by his own act, fallen upon his sword, 
and the blood is gushing from the wound. A 
company, covered with a roof of shields, are fly- 
ing from the city. A madman, chased by 
demons, rushes on furiously. The angels of 
judgment, with scourges and uplifted hands, 
are hovering over the doomed city. In the 
corner, to the right, is a group of Christians; 
some seated on donkeys, one of which stops in 
the most natural manner to nibble a ¢histle 
growing by the road-side ; others of the group 
are walking, and singing psalms; all carry 
palms. Behind and above the group are three 
angels, bearing over the heads of the pilgrims 
the cup of the new covenant. Three children 
kneel by the way-side, and the angel nearest 
them extends his hand in blessing, and looks 
blandly upon them. There are farts of the 
picture—especially the group last mentionéd, or 
the central angel of the covenant, or the fore- 
most angel of judgment—which, separately, 
would be considered gems of art; while the 
painting, as a whole, is overpowering in its 
grandeur of effect. Some art-critics say it is 
“crowded with German affectations 7? that 
“the figures, unlike those of the old masters, 
are too faultless to be natural ;” that it lacks 
“warmth” and “tone.” Be it so; but, could 
it be suspended in the midst of the tame but 
colossal pictures of Paul Veronese, or the stiff, 
ungainly groupings of Tintoretto, or even the 
much-admired but gloomy landscapes of Sal- 
vator Rosa, the untutored world would say, “It 
shines like a jewel among pebbles.” 

And here is one by Frey, called “ The Two 
Memnons.” They flash out in the light of a 
setting sun—reflecting a gorgeous Egyptian 
sky—-like two immense rubies. And here is 
“Venice Burying its Doge,” by Stange, of 
Drescen—-unhonored in his own city—a weird, 
entrancing scene. Why is not the Old World 
full of such galleries, instead of having but 
two of any celebrity—this one and the one at 
Dusseldorf? It is wof¢ because genius is ex- 
tinct. In the Vatican there is a room covered 
with frescoes intended to commemorate the 
modern dogma of “immaculate conception ”’—- 
executed by order of Pius I1X—which is a hall 
of beauty and wonder compared with the cele- 
brated Sixtine Chapel, in the same building, 
the frescoes of which are by Michael Angelo. 
There is a waiting-room in the depot at Milan, 
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on which have been lavished frescoes of such 
finish, and such power to hold the eye of the 
traveler, that he almost forgets that ¢vain-time 
has arrived. Could that building be buried and 
exhumed, like the floridly painted houses of 
Pompeii, what a sensation would it produce! 
But only a modern artist toiled upon its walls, 
flung upon them the glowing ideals of his 
genius—and went to his quiet grave. Dan- 
necker’s “ Ariadne on the Tiger”—a group of 
statuary in Frankfort, cut from a single block 
of marble, the work of six years—-is fully equal 
to the “ Dying Gladiator” of the Capitol, or the 
“Apollo Belvidere” of the Vatican, or the 
“Venus di Medici” in Florence. Canova and 
Thorwaldsen have produced statues of more 
exquisite beauty than most, if not all, that have 
ever sprung from the chisel of the marvelous 
Angelo, whose “ Moses” is an uncouth though 
masterly creation ; and whose David is simply 
a plain youth, without a single heroic feature in 
his face. Even Raffaelle sometimes, like Homer, 
“nods” at his task. His clouds are mere 
daubs ; while his figures and faces are almost 
divine. His “ Transfiguration,” in the Vati- 
can, is an impossible combination—-the group 
gathered around the lunatic at the foot of the 
mountain appearing in the same perspective 
as the company on the top of Tabor. Yet 
this was the great master’s latest work, and 
was carried in procession at his burial. The 
“ Laocoén” of the Vatican is “a marvel of 
ancient art;” and yet it is doubtful if “ The 
Blind Girl, Nydia, Escaping from Pompeii”— 
to be seen in Mr. Rogers’s studio in Rome— 
does not equal it; or if not, yet, certainly, 
Canova’s “Zephyrus Carrying the Sleeping 
Psyche,” or those wonderful classic clusters of 
statuary by Puget, in the Louvre, equal, if we 
dare not say surpass, it in complexity and com- 
prehensiveness. Yes, the golden age of art has 
not yet passed away. 

Of the old masters, Raffaelle, Titian, and 
Michael Angelo form an illustrious trio. They 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth cent- 
ury. To this triumvirate, some would add 
Leonardo da Vinci; but very few of his works 
have been preserved, except “The Last Sup- 
per,” and that is in a marred condition, on the 
walls of an old church in Milan. This picture, 
through Bible engravings, has been more widely 
circulated than perhaps any other in existence. 
The best-known Madonna of Raffaelle, called 
“Della Seggiola”—in a sitting posture, nurs- 
ing the child Jesus—is in the Pitti Gallery of 
Florence. Titian’s masterpiece, “The As- 
sumption,” is in the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Venice. 





But the most favorable place for | 


viewing the works of these three great masters 
is the Uffizi Gallery of Florence, in the Tribuna 
of which is collected a perfect constellation of 
brilliant works, both in painting and in statuary, 
In that circular room, the observer stands sur- 
rounded by beauty, and dazzled as by a blaze 
of glory. It is the center of the art king- 
dom, where the old masters sit enthroned, and 
where their matchless Madonnas and queens of 
beauty are displayed as trophies ef their kingly 
power. 

In the heaven of the immortal three which 
we have referred to, we would fain find a place 
for Guido. His pictures are full of feeling. 
There is not an indifferent one among them. 
Tenderness, agony, rapture, devotion, love, 
look from the features of his ideals ; or, as in 
his ** Michael Binding Satan”—in the churclf 
of the Capuchins, in Rome—majestic sweet- 
ness seems combined with a calm and god- 
like grasp of power. Both Guido and Murillo, 
in the rapt devotion and superhuman loveliness 
with which they have invested the Virgin 
Mother, have surpassed even the kingly Raf- 
faelle, who seems to have aimed at female 
beauty and maternal bliss, rather than at any 
exalied sentiment. 

Correggio excelled in the disposition of light 


and shade. His masterpiece, “The Holy 
Night,” is in the Dresden Gallery. Van- 


dyke and Rembrandt stand together upon the 
pedestal of fame. The latter loved a daik back- 
ground on which to paint his glowing faces. 
We can only refer to Fra Bartolommeo and 
Andrea del Sarto, whose glorious Madonnas 
help to light up the galleries of Florence. Nor 
must we fail to mention the sweet Carlo Dolce, 
whose “St. Cecilia” seems listening to celestial 
harmonies; nor the versatile Domenichino, 
whose “ Christ-child at Play with Cherubs ” is 
a vision of delight, and whose “Last Com- 
munion of St. Jerome” is placed side by side 
with “The Transfiguration,” in the Vatican. 
In this vast pile, with its three miles of ancient 
statues, its lines of fascinating frescoes, and its 
eleven thousand halls, chapels, and private 
rooms, we end our wanderings among the art- 
galleries. 





o——_——_ 


THE TALE-BEARER.—There is probably no 
person about any establishment so trying and 
disgusting as the tale-bearer, the scolder, the 
whisperer, and the fault-finder. He makes en- 
emies to his employer, and accomplishes noth- 
ing but misery to himself. We are told in the 
Bible that “the tale-bearer is: worse than a 
thief;” and among the six things that God hates, 
is “he that soweth discord among brethren.” 
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TFRUTH. 
BY MRS. J. E. AKERS. 
; ia 
pear hack in the world’s history, Democritus 


bly 

} found; and five hundred years later, Pilate 
asked of the Holy One, “What is truth?” 
Even at the present period we often find her 
so shrouded in gentility, or buried among the 
dbris of conventionality, that we are almost 
ready to exclaim, with the old philosopher, 
We go out into the busy 


asserted that there was no truth to be 


“There is no truth !” 
world, and how many do we see whose bright 
smile and happy greeting might give us an idea 
of a heart free from care, did we not know that 
sorrow and anxiety had cast over them an inky 
banner. At every turn, there pass or meet us, 
calm 
** Faces 
Whereon are no traces 
Of grief that lies deep as the sea.” 
And often, when we hear the joyous song or 
ringing laugh that floats on the air like bird- 
music, if we could 
** List to the silent threnetic strain 
Of the weary heart that’s breaking,” 

we might say that in all this outward joyousness 
there was a semblance of untruth. Yet would it 
he better otherwise 2?) Would we be happier to 
know that hearts all around us were filled with 
sorrows that could not alleviate 2? 1 trow not. 
We need not parade our griefs before the mul- 
One might give us sympaihy; a few 
> But the heart of 


titude. 
might say, “What a pity? 
the populace can never throb in unison with 
each other heart that laughs or weeps; and 
there are some griefs and some joys too deep 
and sacred to be committed to the keeping of 
the many. 
“ The gem upon the waters thrown, 
Rests not upon its faithless breast ; 
But sinks, and finds in depths unknown 

A brighter and a surer rest ”* 

But not of this style are the lives of many 
who occupy high positions in our land; not too 
sacred are the hidden thoughts and purposes of 
their hearts. ‘They worship at ambition’s shrine, 
and would lay Truth and all her attendant train 
upon the aliar, would that enable them to mount 
te the pinnacle of Fame’s temple, or fll their 
coffers with the riches of earth. Their lips 
speak brave words of patriotism, while in their 
hearts they are arrant knaves, 

““Whose life is honest, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year” 
And in social circles, where friend meets friend, 
and neighbor exchanges thought with neighbor, 
is truth the rule, or is it the exception? Are 


the praises so often lavished on those around 


| 





— 


us the sentiment of the heart, or are they spoken 
for a purpose? How many times they are ut- 
tered merely to keep up conversation! oftener 
with a desire to please, without a thought of 
what their effect may be in the future; promises 
words of 
more tender and gentle import breathed, perhaps, 
to see the effect, to call forth a blush, or, it may 


of friendship made only to be broken ; 


he, without any design; yet doing a work in 
another heart not easily undone. Tvo true it 
is that 
**Oaths are hut words. and words but breath, 
llow strong so e’er you make them ; 
And fickleness, as well as death. 

Perhaps may chance to break them.”’ 
Why are those present the recipients of our 
kindest regards, while each act and motive of 
We 


know that often a slight word, a curl of the lip, 


absent ones is canvassed so uncharitably ? 


or an impatient gesture, will tell unpleasantly on 
the character of an absent one. And who will 
hear an unpleasant tale without telling it to 
another? Not for any harm, of course; not 
because we believe it, certainly not; but then 
it is.on the mind, and we want ¢o get rid of it; 
so it is whispered to a friend, and that one must 
tell it again, while it loses nothing from being 
passed around. Hopes are cruslied and hearts 
are broken, not simply because the tale was 
told, but because it was listened to and told 
again. Only a word, not meant to do a great 
evil, spoken perhaps in jest, or, it may be, in a 
little spasm of envy; but O, so difficult to re- 
call! 
** And so it wandered round 

From ear to lip from lip to ear; 

Until it reached a gentle heart, 

‘Vhat throbbed from all the world apart, 

And that it droke.”’ 

But not alone are spoken words untruthful. 
How gently and sweetly humility beams on the 
pages penned by an ambitious and designing 
What of 


the pen of one whose inward thoughts may be 


man! words holy love drop from 


very wickedness! What songs of gladness 
often come from the—might | say hearts of 
these who are bowed down under great burdens 
of sorrow! Ah! we can not read the heart and 
inward life of every man in his writings: 
“ Books as deceptive are as men ; 
Price often guides the author’s pen.” 
Not that books always deceive, even though 
written by those who telt not the truth of what 


they wrote; they may help to build up a stately 


| structure that 


** Nor wind nor wave, nor shock of falling years, can move.”’ 

It may not be well to quarrel with the world 
because it is not just as we want it. Perhaps 
were there no evil, we could not fully appreciate 
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the good; if falsehood never obtruded her hid- 
eous face on our view, we might not see the 
beauty there is in truth. Yet who may dare 
thus to do evil without even a faint promise 
that good may come? 





DUT %. 


BY MISS A, C. SCAMMELL. 


ue) F you would serve Christ, do first the duty 
{ that lies nearest you, whether a pleasure 
or across. Never let duties crowd, but 

let each wait its turn. The day will be long 
enough, and the strength sufficient, for each. 
When you come to a duty that crosses inclina- 
tion, do that duty most heartily, and you will 
find all that come after easier to do. We are 
apt to let our duties form a circle around us ; 
and, placing ourselves in the center, so that all 
are equally near us, we know not which to obey 
first. But God places them in a straight line, 
and bids us begin with the little one at the 
head, and go through to the end.” Such were 
the pastor’s words, at the prayer-meeting, the 
previous evening; and Mrs. A. was thinking 
them over that busy morning. She desired to 
give a willing service to the Master she loved ; 
but, lately, life had been all homely work, that 
seemed neither service nor duty, but only work, 
that hurried and crowded her, leaving little time 
for rest or pleasure. Yet this same work must 
be her duty. Now, was there a way to carry 
this duty so easily that it would seem less 
heavy, and no burden? she asked. If so, she 
would try and find it that day. The first duty 
of the day had met her early. It was one of 
those intense sultry mornings, when one awakes 
unrefreshed, spiritless, dreading the work of the 
day, when every thing clogs and jars. So the 
first thing was to clear the home atmosphere, 
by cheering, patient words, and those number- 
less little devices which only a mother knows 
how to use. Only cheerful, happy faces gath- 
ered around the breaklast-table. The mother’s 
face shadowed a little, as she glanced at the 
ill-prepared breakfast, trusted to unskillful 
hands while she had been busy trying to scat- 
ter the clouds of discontent. Many a time, 
reproaches from the husband, complaints from 
the children, at the morning meal, had been a 
cross for the weary mother to carry all day. 
“Father, show me a short, easy path out of this 
little trouble !” was her silent prayer. At once 
a topic of mutual interest to all was suggested 
to her mind, and introduced; and the cheerful 
flow of questions and lively converse which fol- 
lowed showed her efforts to divert a success. 





The husband lingered longer than usual with 
his family ; was kind and interested beyond his 
wont. The children were unusually quiet and 
helpful, the mother thought. Yes; the d/ue 
was growing larger, and the c/oud less, all the 
while, simply because she had taken time to do 
the first service of love; bidding the next duty 
wait. Had that duty suffered because of its 
waiting? None of those happy hearts thought 
so. This was the return of the usual week-day 
of extra work; and every busy housekeeper 
knows how the accumuiated cares of such 
days fill every niche of time, and heavily tax 
the patience. But Mrs. A. had started in the 
right way that morning, determined that no task 
should crowd or jostle her; that out of each 
duty she would press a little joy. True, she 
would be glad to find time for a little of the lov- 
ing charity-work she loved to do, instead of 
always doing what must be done, she thought. 
But, if her Father was better pleased with one 
kind of service from her hands than another, 
why, she would be pleased with it too. Her 
cheerful thoughts must have been good serv- 
ants to her willing hands; for one hard task 
gave place to another, as if by magic. More 
rest and pleasure was wailing for her that after- 
noon than she had known for many a day. It 
seemed to her “the shadow had gone backward 
ten degrees,” so wonderfully had the day length- 
ened and brightened for her. What was it that 
had helped her so? she asked herself that 
night; and her Father told her the simple an- 
swer: “You have taken, calmly and patiently, 
each duty as it came ; have asked for a cheerful 
spirit to do each; have taken the homely duties 
up lovingly, saying, ‘For thy sake, Father.’ 
You have carried the cross dravely, not dragged 
it wearily, so 1 accept these plain, unseen, un- 
praised duties as highest service for me, since 
these were all I gave you todo. Do this daily, 
my child, and life will be all pleasure, decause all 
duty.” 





SCOTT AND WILBERFORCE. 


IN reading, a few evenings since, the Diary of 
the great and good William Wilberforce, we 
were struck with the following passages in ref- 
erence to the Waverly Novels: “1am always 
sorry that they should have so little moral or 
religious object. They remind me of a giant 
spending his strength in cracking nuts. I 
would rather go to render up my account at the 
last day, carrying up with me ‘The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,’ than bearing the 
load of all these volumes, full as they are of 
genius.” . 
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HINTS TO CHURCH-BUILDERS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE present is an era of great enterprise in 
building and refitting churches. Hitherto, 
means have been wanting; populations 

have been sparse and floating; houses of wor- 
ship have been small, temporary, transitional, 
first editions, make-shifts—intended, in most 
cases, to be supplanted by better edifices so 
soon as numbers demanded or increased wealth 
would allow. Formerly, ordinary mechanics 
acted as architects, and planned, often by piece- 
meal, the buildings they were employed to 
erect. Now, architecture is a study, a profes- 
sion, and few houses are built without scientific 
prevision and competent scientific supervision. 
Still, there are many things over which a pro- 
fessional architect has no control; other things 
in which he may be materially assisted by the 
knowledge, and many things in which he should 
not be thwarted and hindered by the ignorance, 
of those who employ his services. A few hints 
drawn from the experience and observation of 
thirty-five years, in the form of criticism upon 
what is, or in the form of suggestion as to what 
should be, may not be unacceptable to those 
who are about to build. 

Site is the foremost requisite. A good site is 
essential to any public building; it is particu- 
larly desirable for a church. The Buddhists 
always aim to place their temples, particularly 
their monasteries, in commanding positions. 
Romanists have a keen eye to situation. With- 
out special reference to centrality, so far as 
present population is concerned, the Romish 
builder forecasts the future, and if there be a 
choice site for a public building in any city, vil- 
lage, or country neighborhood, he is sure to 
secure it for church, school, convent, or monas- 
tery. The State usually gives to public build- 
ings sites worthy of their public character. 
How has it been with churches hitherto? Pov- 
erty, ignorance, selfish considerations, individual 
preference, temporary convenience, one-man 
power, and clique-dictation have operated to 
place our churches in confined situations, re- 
mote quarters, on low grounds, cramped lots, 
back streets, at the bottom of narrow lanes and 
fish-alleys ; and that, too, where, in this new 
country, land was literally dirt-cheap, and elegant 
and elegible situations were to be had often 
“without money and without price.” A splendid 
site is cheap at any decent market price ; a poor 
one is dear, though offered as a gift in fee-simple. 

It is a wonder and a regret that ample sites 
are not secured for church edifices in all our 
rising towns and cities, while building-lots are 





comparatively cheap. Nobody thought any 
thing about it, when, years ago, the far-seeing 
Romanists secured, for nothing, an entire square 
of the rocky pastures of Manhattan Island, two 
or three miles out of the city of New York; 
but, to-day, a marble cathedral is slowly rising 
from grounds worth a million of dollars, on 
Fifth Avenue, the most splendid of all the ave- 
nues of the commercial metropolis of the nation, 
The scenery of the Hudson has a world-wide 
celebrity. Romish churches, convents, schools, 
hospitals, and infirmaries dot every command- 
ing eminence, and crown every beautiful pros- 
pect, from New York to Albany; and in the 
capital city of the Empire State, a towering 
cathedral, visible from far, fronts a beautiful 
open square; while the Church of St. Joseph, 
on an equally conspicuous, opposite hill, has 
grounds ample for a county fair. 

How does our prospective economy compare 
with the Romish? We wait till every available 
foot of ground is preoccupied, and then crowd 
our churches on to short lots, and cramp their 
proportions, or front them on cross streets, and 
lay them sidewise on the main avenues of travel, 
trade, or elegant residence. 

A church site should be roomy, as well as 
commanding. A public edifice should have 
“elbow-room,” light, air, and prospect on each 
of its four sides ; it should face the day at every 
point of compass ; should present to view, from 
any direction, four honest walls, not one real 
wall and three shams. A church should emu- 
late the truthfulness of the great cathedrals, 
where every portion—ceiling and column, base, 
shaft, and capital, every frieze, cornice, finial, 
and spire, however obscure or however ele- 
vated—is finished as conscientiously as those 
portions that are exposed to the hourly gaze of 
thousands. 

Foundation is so important an element in 
building that to mention it seems superfluous ; 
yet for want of depth, strength, solidity, proper 
material, and proper structure, we have seen 
walls settle, crack, yawn, and fall. The nature 
of the soil, the weight of the walls, towers, and 
columns, the depth to which rains and frosts 
penetrate, are all points of study for builders, 
architects, and engineers. 

The size of a church will, of course, depend 
on the size of the congregation it is designed to 
accommodate. Christian churches are preach- 
ing-places, not arenas for sensuous worship; 
synagogues, not temples; auditoriums for the 
masses, and not cathedrals for ecclesiastical 
display, theaters for religious dramas, gorgeous 
altars, bands, organs, chimes, and processions. 
A Romish editor recently said, sarcastically, 
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“Protestantism can not build a cathedral.” We 
might answer that St. Paul’s, Britain, is a ca- 
thedral, built by the single city of London alone, 
while all Europe was laid under contribution to 
build its only rival and superior, St. Peter’s at 
Rome. We answer, in the second place, that 
Protestantism has no need of cathedrals. It is 
a soul religion, and not an eye and ear worship; 
it is a Bible religion, and not a church religion ; 
it is a Christ religion, a religion of hearts and 
households, individual morals and personal sanc- 
tification. Its churches are places for social 
worship, religious instruction, and mutual edifi- 
cation ; and not confessionals, theaters for pomp- 
ous display, and shrines for holy bones and 
wafer gods. 

Any house used for vocal purposes must 
necessarily be limited in capacity. A public 
speaker does not wish to use a speaking-trum- 
pet, as did the ancient actors in theaters which 
assembled an audience of thirty thousand. 
The average human voice will not reach com- 
fortably more than ninety feet. Men of lungs, 
like Beecher and Spurgeon, may fill larger 
areas; though Storrs said of Beecher that he 
had wasted voice enough in thirty years to 
make two respectable-sized thunder-storms ! 
It may be so; but churches are not usually 
built for “sons of thunder ;” regard is had, in 
their structure, to average lungs and average 
ears. It is folly so to increase the size of an 
audience-room that the speaker must bawl him- 
self hoarse to fill it, or so that the listener shall 
be obliged to keep attention upon a perpetual 
rack and strain to hear. Whatever the form of 
a church, it must necessarily be moderate in 
size. Better two smaller churches, than one 
which no ordinary preacher can satisfactorily fill. 

The form of the church should have refer- 
ence to its double use, of a worship-house and 
a preaching-auditorium. And here a medium is 
to be observed befween the ecclesiastical ideal 
and the congregational; between the gorgeous- 
ness of the cathedral and the ugly plainness of 
the lecture-hall, or Talmage’s iron tabernacle. 

Gothic buildings, beyond a very limited ca- 
pacity, are little suited to Protestant worship. 
The two great cathedrals of Christendom—St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s—are both Grecian. Our 
legislative halls also adopt the colonnade, the 
dome, the lantern, and the round arch, rather 
than the buttress, lancet windows, pointed arch, 
finial, tower, and spire. In these, as in concert- 
halls and theaters, we find the completest ar- 
rangements for speaking and hearing. No im- 
mense columns, separating aisles and nave, 
heave their gigantic bulk between the speaker 
and one-third of his hearers. 





To us, as a denomination, a convenient and 
comely audience-room for worship and preach- 
ing is only a single element of church accoim- 
modation. Prayer-room, lecture-room, class- 
rooms, Sunday-school rooms, infant and Bible- 
class rooms, church parlor, young people’s and 
ladies’ association rooms, should be plentifully 
provided by all large and wealthy congregations. 
Such conveniences will pay any congregation, 
large or small, rich or poor, in social and relig- 
ious advantages a thousand-fold more than their 
material cost. These conveniences will demand 
a separate building, two-storied, with more 
floor-room than that afforded by the church 
itself. If all Churches would provide these ac- 
commodations, young men’s Christian associa- 
tions, with their expensive outlay, would be 
needless. Basements, besides being general 
abominations, and often architectural monstros- 
ities, seldom furnish the amount of room, and 
never the number of rooms, requisite; while 
they are often low, dark, damp, impeded by col- 
umns, and necessitating the doing of several sorts 
of work in the same room—a thing always to 
be avoided when possible. The pastor’s study 
should be light, airy, gheerful, ample, not lia- 
ble to be invaded by classes, or meetings of 
official boards. The vestry is the workshop of 
the Church, and, like any other workshop, it 
should be amply provided with rooms to carry 
on all parts of the work with the most perfect 
division of labor. 

In log-cabin and rived-clapboard days, a sin- 
gle apartment often served for parlor, kitchen, 
and lodging; but as wealth expands, houses 
expand, till it seems to be the great problem of 
luxurious and artistic civilization to give the 
greatest number of conveniences to the fewest 
number of persons. In the days of a Church’s 
poverty, the audience-room may serve for prayer 
and Sunday-school room, even though exercises 
of different kinds overlap, and leave no opportu- 
nity for changing the bad air of the apartment, 
after the adjournment of one congregation be- 
fore the convening of another. As we outgrow 
poverty, we should increase our facilities. A 
church needs plenty of rooms—and we desire 
to lay stress upon this point—just as a public 
establishment, a hotel, a house, or a mechanic- 
shop needs offices and various separate con- 
veniences. 

A Buddhist temple surrounds a worship-hall 
with the attractions of a theater, a hotel, a res- 
taurant, and a private residence. The temple 
at Jerusalem was a house for multitudes. But 
what home associations have our barren four- 
walled audience-rooms, in their lonely isolation, 
during six days out of seven? Who could say 
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of one of them, “I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever ?” 

Some of the pleasantest memories of Ori- 
ental life are associated with transient visits to, 
or days and weeks of residence in, heathen 
temples. Young men’s association rooms are 
delightful resorts. Every church ought to have 
an ever lighted and warmed reception-room for 
the youth and the stranger. It would save 
thousands from vicious resorts, questionable 
clubs, and evil associations of every character, 
with which our cities and large villeges abound. 

In the church proper, four things are worthy 
of special study. They are ligh*, air, heat, 
sound; or, illumination, ventilation, radiation, 
reverberation. 

Daylight, night-light, light for pu'pit, audi- 
ence, and orchestra,—somebody is responsible 
for a great deal of blundering and wretched 
bungling here. Probably the purest architec- 
ture can only be had in warm climates, an imita- 
fon of God’s forest temples, and consisting 
only of columns, like tapering tree-trunks, and 
shelter from sun and rain. Close walls and 
windows are a climatic necessity. It is in the 
temperate zones that architecture encounters 
its most formidable difficulties, in the necessity 
for adapting buildings to the extremes of heat 
and cold, to make them at once suitable to en- 
counter torrid suns and rains, and frigid airs, 
frosts, and tempests. Glass affords a wealth 
and luxury of light to which the ancient hea- 
then buildings were strangers. ‘The great prob- 
lem is how to admit light to the best advan- 
tage. Doubtless the best mode conceivable 
is to throw it down direct from the sky through 
a ground-glass roof, like that of the Congres- 
sional Hall, in the Capitol at Washington. Ad- 
mitted by side windows, it should be so distrib- 
uted as best to subserve the purposes for which 
it is admitted. A public speaker wants to see 
his audience, and they want to see him. Both 
have books, and both want the light to fall to 
the best advantage upon the printed page. The 
old-fashioned pulpit-window blurred the vision 
of the audience. The new-fashioned custom 
of having an immense window in the gable op- 
posite the pulpit, is an unmitigated nuisance to 
the eyes of the occupant of the desk. This 
blaze and glare, if the window must exist, may 
be shut off by an organ. The light for the 
reading-desk may be best furnished by a sash 
of ground glass in the roof, directly over the 
pulpit. If it come from side windows, care 
should be used to place these so that their 
light shall fall on the desk. If these are cov- 
ered with venetians, the upper sash of the 
blinds should be left constantly open on the 








| one side, and constantly shut on the other, so 


as to save the annoyance of cross-lights and 
shadows on the reading-desk. 

Under a brilliant Italian sky, and with abun- 
dance of entrance for light, St. Peter’s is rep- 
resented as cheerful; while, under a sky leaden 
with clouds and London smoke and fogs, and 
with insufficient windows, St. Paul’s is gloomy 
as Tartarus. Care should be taken, when stained 
glass is used, not to make a church gloomy, or 
render it necessary to use gas by daylight. 
Christ’s religion is cheerful, so is his worship. 
We should not allow architects to make it pur- 
gatorial. We need not oppress Protestantism 
with the gloom of the superstitions of the 
Middle Ages. 

Night-lights are to be considered. There 
are those among us who remember the tallow 
candles and tin sconces, the red blaze and lurid 
smoke, the dripping grease and thick wick, 
which the sexton, or some officious brother, al- 
ways Clattered out of his seat to snuff, just at 
the critical moment when the preacher wanted 
to strike his most telling blows, or touch the 
sympathies of his audience with his most touch- 
ing appeals. Even in cowutry school-houses, 
tallow has given place to kerosene, pellucid but 
nauseous, bright but dangerous. Chandeliers 
sull obtrude blinding blazes between speaker 
and hearer; and, if it is possible to place lights 
at the side of the desk, or on the wall in the 
rear of the platform, so that the preacher’s face 
shall be obscured by the shadow of his own 
person, or so that cross-lights shall obscure his 
books or manuscript, or so that an offensive glare 
may strike the eyes of auditors looking at the 
speaker from below, awkward light-furnishers 
are sure to arrange it so. A shaded lamp (one 
of the German student pattern is the best) is a 
pulpit necessity, never to be neglected even in 
the rural districts. 

Gas converts night into day. Gas-light, like 
daylight, should come from above, and corru- 
gated reflectors are now placed at the ceiling, 
and, in some public buildings, like the Assembly 
Hall of the Massachusetts State-house, above 
the ceiling, behind ground-glass plates, through 
which a mild and subdued, yet strong, light is 
shed upon the audience below, the jets them- 
selves being entirely hidden from the sight. 
Gas-jets about a pulpit are usually no improve- 
ment, in arrangement, over country lights. 
Branch-burners and bracket-jets are placed on 
standards at the right and left, or over the head 
of the speaker, in such awkward ways as to 
seem clesigned to obscure his person and blind 
his eyes, or the eyes of auditors, rather than to 
afford convenient light to each and all. Why 
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can not gas-fitters give a little atlention to the 
An Argand 
burner at One corner of the pulpit, properly 
hooded, to save the eves of speaker and audi- 


Jaws of radiation and reflection ? 


ence, is as indispensable as foot-lights to a 
slage, and yet is seldom provided unless for 
“the convenience of a regular reader of sermons. 
In several instances, in metropolitan pulpits, 
and on important occasions, the writer has 
suffered the mortification of painful failures, for 
want of light to see even a few brief hand-notes 
prepared as guides to the train of thought, 

Heat and ventilation have been the great 
needs of humanity, and the despair of architects, 
ever since social worship has demanded dense 
crowds, and a cold climate has compelled close 
doors. We remember, years ayo, to have sat 
out an hour’s services in a country church with 
the thermometer sinking into the zeros, air 
keen as Lapland, and snow-drifis whitening all 
the “lawny prospect wide,” without a spark 
of fire in the house, or any provision for it, 
except what the “sisters” made with their tin, 
wooud-framed foot-stoves. Later, we witnessed 
the introduction of the square box stoves, with 
their long reaches of black pipe, leaking creo- 
sote, and often smoking at the joints, or ending 
in chimneys that would n’t draw, or that, on 
days when the wind set from particular quar- 
ters, compelled unusually brief services, or drove 
the congregation out of the house altogether. 
The most fearful trial of a maws mortal life is, 
to be compelled to preach directly over a hot 
stove, located tight in front of the pulpit; and 
almost as bad to be subjected to draughts of hot 
air, projected from furnaces below placed in the 
same locality. 

As light comes most naturally from above, 
so, in the order of nature best suited for the 
human body, heat should come from below. 
“Head cool and feet hot,” is the great law 
of health; and we live in hopes of sceing the 
invention by which the entire floor of any apart- 
ment may be made a gentle radiator of heat, by 
means of iiot air, steam, or hot water. For 
a church, probably the steam-pipes running 
through every pew, on which to rest and warm 
the feet, is the best possible mode to secure 
unifermity of distribution, and the greatest bodily 


comfort. At home, people sit within three feet 


of heating centers ; but the heating centers of a | 


church can not be so conveniently located. So, 
some are burning or roasting, while others are 


chilling, forty feet from the radiator. One or 
two things should always be secured: First, 


heaters of some convenient kind in the vesti- 
° - ° ° 

bule, to warm the feet of incomers before going 

to their seats in the pew. Thoroughly warmed 





as they enter, they can stand any exercises not 
immoderately long; but sitting with cold feet 
will drive all thoughts of Gospel from any 
heart and head. Another thing seldom thought 
of is, to provide a convenient style of heater for 
the pulpit, to keep the preacher’s blood from 
chilling during the con:'uct of the opening exer- 
cises. After he gets under way in his discourse, 
he is a poor preacher that can not keep him- 
self warm in the coldest of December davs. 
How to keep a house warm and the air pure 
It is 
a common fallacy, that cold air is necessarily 
fresh air, ‘The problem to be solved is, to sup- 
ply a house with fresh air off which the chill has 
been taken in its passage within the walls. By 
ordinary heaters, the air that enters is roasting 


hot—akin to red-hot—stifling, suffocating, 


at the same time, is a perplexing puzzle. 


In- 
jurious to the lungs as scalding fluids are to the 
stomach. The real remedy is, to “jacket” a 
house in Winter, as a steam boiler is jacketed, 
to keep the heat in; as an Oriental house is 
jacketed with verandas. closed with venetian 
So, if it were pos- 
sible, our houses should be clothed with over- 


blinds, to keep the heat out. 


houses of glass, glazed piazzis, or porticoes. 
The air should be warmed in the outer ve- 
randa, and admitted to the house as needed, 
fresh and warm; providing, at the same time, 
for the free escape of the foul air by apertures 
high up in the ceiling. Ceiling ventila‘ors of 
imposing dimensions are often useless, by open- 
ing into garrets of confined and dead air. Cir- 
culation is the ereat need. With a crowded 
congregation fouling the air at every expiration, 
a church soon becomes like the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Those remote from the windows sigh 
to have them opened ; those near can not stand 
the direct blast of fresh, cold wind from without, 
and shut them; and the sole choice seems to 
be, death by chill, or death by suffocation. In 
the best-constructed halls, churches, houses, 
shops, cars, there is perpetual evidence that the 
science of artificial ventilation is very imper- 
fectly understood. 

Resonance is another practical problem. The 
laws of acoustics are not well understood. 
Audience-rooms are completed in which the 
voice sounds as if you were a ventriloquist talk- 
ing from the cellar, or as if you were speaking 
intoa hat. O her rooms resound with deafen- 
ing echoes. It is impossible always to foretell 
what. the resonant qualities of a house will be; 
but if, on trial. defect should be found, it should 
be at once remedied by remodeling the ceiling, 
or it will be a source of perpetual annoyance to 
both speaker and hearer. 

The pulpit is as essential to the Protestant 
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church as the altar is to the Romish. Halfa 
century ago, the pulpit was a box, semicircular, 
rectangular, hexagonal ; perched fifteen feet in 
the air, sometimes against a pillar, sometimes 
against the broad side of the church, but usu- 
ally at the end opposite the main entrance ; ap- 
proached by a broad aisle; and backed by a 
huge gable window. the light of which was suf- 
ficiently painful for the eyes of the pew-occu- 
pants, as they gazed upward, at a break-neck 
angle of thirty to forty-five degrees, until the 
tired muscles iebelled, and the drowsy head, 
ready to snap with a jerk from the summit of 
the vertebral column, finally obeyed the laws of 
gravity, and sunk upon the wearer’s breast for 
a regular snooze. Pulpits of this lofty, tub-like 
character can be found in Canada to-day. Some 
of them were surmounted by a_ huge, bell- 
shaped dome, hollow, flat-bottomed, and reso- 
nant, called a “ sounding-board.” 

A generation or so ago, pulpits took a tumble, 
and became raised platforms, elevated a few 
feet above the audience-floor, and furnished 
with a table; or prefaced with a breastwork, 
which looked like a or sur- 
mounted with a rude imitation of a Jewish altar, 
or a dubious-looking, marble-topped obelisk— 
twin to the stand placed at the elbow of a 
dentist’s chair for the convenience of patients. 
It is a difficult thing to make a pulpit that shall 
be at once convenient and elegant. The de- 
signs of architects are sometimes suggestive of 
both convenience and elegance ; but the majority 
of them culminate in deformity and ugliness. 

But we can not pursue this subject. We 

would like to speak of aisles, pews, orchestras, 
organs, towers, spires, and various other mat- 
ters, but must conclude with two thoughts : 
* First. In this forming, transitional state of 
American society, instability of trade-centers 
and population, and the constant encroach- 
ments of business on quarters once supposed to 
be the perpetual heritage of homes and churches, 
it is doubtful whether any generation should 
build any thing which the next generation can 
not afford to tear down. 

Second. The sacrifice of architectural beauty 
and scientific principles to present convenience 
will always compel the destruction of the inar- 
tistic, however costly, by our successors, to 
whom our failures will be a perpetual annoy- 
ance. A building originally endowed by genius 
with perfect proportions and_ scientific finish 
will remain “a thing of beauty” and “a joy for- 
ever;” but many, perhaps the most, of our 
structures, like those of the Fathers, will soon 
be dubbed “old-fashioned,” by reason of defi- 
ciency or deformity, ugliness or inelegance. 
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THE CROWNLESS. 


BY A. H. LINTON, 


O, souts that bravely do and dare! 
O, hearts that to the truth are loyal! 
A crown of glory ye should wear, 
For ye, and only ye, are royal! 
The eternal forms who sit in state, 
And sway their scepters o'er the nations, 
Are least of all the earth-born great 
Who claim our praises and oblations. 


He most deserves a crown who stands, 
When others mock at his endeavor, 


Nor yielding in his efforts ever! 
He is the truest king of all 

Who, at his conscience’ behest moving, 
Stands proudly up to win or fall, 

The righteousness of manhood proving! 


The kingly ones who, years agone, 

Fought through a night of Error’s bringing, 
And fell in armor ere the dawn, 

Deserve a minstrel’s proudest singing ! 
Sublimest faith they ever knew, 

Sublimest work that faith inspiring ; 
And theirs a lesson good and true 

Forever is to our desiring ! 


They wear few crowns who win them here ; 
They wear the most who never win them; 
But while they glittering appear, 
There is no goodly glory in them! 
They only catch the gaze of men, 
Their glories vanish as one gazes ; 
The crownless win their crowning when 
They rest at last beneath the daisies ! 


O, souls that bravely do and dare! 
Mankind at length shall own you royal ; 
The crown of glory you shall wear, 
If only you are ever loval. 
For service true hath its reward; 
There waits a coronation morning, 
When faithful angels of the Lord 
Shall robe yea with a king’s adorning ! 





THE ASPEN. 


O, LEAVES that shiver in the breezes mild, 

And turn your pale, scared faces up to me, 
What is the power within your gesture wild 

That thrills my soul with such strange sympathy ? 


Your plaintive language I may hear in vain, 
My ear is dull to harmonies so sweet ; 

I only know I feel the passionate pain 
That whitens you, in my young pulses beat. 


Perhaps when you and I have grown divine, 





And speak the self-same tongue, O aspen-tree, 
} Our hearts may comprehend this subtile sign 
| Of love and tenderness “twixt you and me. 








Uphe'ding Right with heart and hands, 2 
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ny Forsign 


THE famous German philosopher, Schopenhauer, 
a deep thinker and close observer of men, has just 
been gathered to his fathers, to the universal regret 
of the nation;,and his demise has again called the 
attention of his countrymen to his sharp and charac- 
teristic definition of the “European Lady,” which 
created no little sensation when he first uttered it, and 
which has become more strikingly true in these later 
years. “The European lady, properly so called, is a 
being that ought not to exist. Simply because there 
are ‘ladies’ in Europe, the women of the lower orders 
(and these are the great majority of their sex) are 
more unfortunate than those of the Orient. A false 
position of the female sex, such as we see among 
the ‘ladies’ of Europe, is a fundamental evil of the 
social condition which must exert an injurious influ- 
ence on the entire sex.” And thus he proceeds to 
utter deep-seated lamentations over the degeneracy 
of that favored portion of the sex which might, by its 
position, do so much toward alleviating the condition 
of downcast and suffering sisters. 

We need hardly say that the philosopher’s “ Ev- 
ropean ladies” are those who knoy: or accept few 
other cares than those of the toilet, or few other 
responsibilities than those of fashionable society. 
They are the ladies who, in London, spend their 
afternoons in Hyde Park; in Paris, in the Bois de 
Boulogne ; in Berlin, in the Thiergarten; in Vienna, 
in the Prater; and in Rome, in the Villa Borghese. 
They are the ladies who, with a change of decora- 
tions, which has cost them hours of attention, then 
appear in gaudy array at the fashionable dinner-party, 
the theater, the concert, or the ball—the ladies who 
somewhere between midnight and morning, return to 
their homes, and, with exhausted and\nervous bodies, 
and confused and whirling brains, seek sleepless 
couches. A clergyman of Paris has calculated that, 
with the money which is spent during the three days 
of carnival in balls, dinners, theaters, and the attend- 
ant expenses, one hundred and fifty thousand of the 
poor of Paris might be fed and clothed for a year. 
This is certainly a fearful reckoning, and quite enough 
to make the thoughtful philosopher pray that the “ Eu- 
ropean lady ” might disappear from the arena of his- 
tory. But there are other earnest men besides the 
“misanthrope” Schopenhauer who indulge in these 
serious reflections. The pious Bishop Dupanloup of 
Orleans says of the Parisian lady of fashion : “ She can 


Voit. XXXIII.—10 








Department, 


converse only of theaters, horse-races, toilets, balls, 
the newest novel, or the latest scandal. A man of 
my age and calling understands not her language, nor 
does she mine. She is the most useless, insipid, and 
expensive creature on God’s earth.” The German 
historian, Riehl, writes thus of the “ European lady :” 
“In her, the most important point of her culture 
seems to take her back to original barbarism; and 
the lady of a European drawing-room passes her 
life in the very same way as the uncultured woman 
of the Oriental harem, whose daily task is performed 
when she has bathed in perfumed water, anointed 
herself with precious ointments, and perhaps embroid- 
ered a little as a pastime.” And again, the renowned 
traveler, Gortz, relates that an Asiatic prince whom 
he once met, was astonished to learn that European 
ladies, in half-naked toilets, dance in the embraces of 
strange men, while his own wife and daughters were 
not even permitted to see the dances of the Baya- 
deres, though these were covered to the eyes and 
hands. Thus the peculiar “ European lady” is just 
now the subject of much discussion ; and thoughtful 
minds see sad forebodings as to her influence on the 
rising generation. And while the war has raised some 
suddenly up into wealth and coarse notoriety, as our 
war did with us, it has caused many to study the 
evils of society with greater care, and to ask them- 
selves most seriously what can be done to avert them, 
and improve the character and fortunes of the sex. 
As one means to this end, we notice a call for a con- 
vocation of the directors and teachers of young 
ladies’ seminaries, in the hope, that by united action 
on their part, something may be done to eradicate this 
fearful cancer of society. 


IN this same sense, we refer to the “season,” as it 
is called in London, which is characterized as the 
most brilliant within the memory of man. The pur- 
veyors of fashion for the elegant world have had no 
reason to ¢omplain, for they have reaped a rich har- 
vest from the follies of their patrons. London seems 
to have taken to itself the privilege of Paris, in becom- 
ing for the “season” the cosmopolitan city of pleas- 
ure. Since the war, and the rule of the Commune, 
Paris has lost its prestige for the fashionable circles, 
who consider the main object of their lives to be the 
dissipation of fortunes in costly luxuries. The rich 
Americans who scatter their money so lavishly in 
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Paris resorted largely to London; and in addition to 
these, the number of Russians, Poles, Turks, and 
Italians was larger than ever. And thus it came that 
the extravagance and expense of fashionable life dur- 
ing the “season” assumed such proportions that 
people of moderate fortune, whose income does not 
exceed some fifty or sixty thousand dollars a year, 
found themselves forced to withdraw from fashion- 
able circles, and to cease to belong to the “ world,” 
technically so-called. Where the money all comes 
from which is so lavishly squandered in a season, is a 
mystery to the Londoners ; and some of the journals 
suggest that not a few of the bills will probably be 
settled in the court of bankruptcy! 


Some of the genuine ladies of Berlin are just now 
moving in a matter which forms a most pleasant con- 
trast to these sad stories. A few years ago, they 
founded an asylum for homeless or unprotected 
women, and called it the “ Victoria Retreat ”»—named, 
we need hardly say, from the crown princess, to 
whose systematic and broad benevolence we have 
already called attention in these pages. Its object 
was to afford a temporary and genteel home to poor 
seamstresses, teachers, and other women without 
friends or families in Berlin, where they might re- 
main, at a very reasonable expense, for a longer or 
shorter period, until they could find acceptable em- 
ployment. And it is astonishing how many worthy 
girls and poor women would have been virtually 
forced into the open street without this Christian 
refuge. The endeavor has been to make it self-sup- 
porting, by means of the moderate board paid by the 
occupants. But sometimes failure to find employ- 
ment, or even sickness, may make it, for a time, im- 
possible for the most worthy woman to obtain this 
modest sum, and the “ Retreat” has no fund to aid 
them. The effort now being made is to form a 
“Victoria Fund,” the income of which may be used 
in temporarily assisting those in misfortune until they 
are able to take care of themselves and reimburse 
the loan. Women of every land, nationality, and 
confession are received in the “ Victoria Retreat ;” 
and its lady patrons now appeal to the women of all 
countries and faiths to aid them in this benevolent 
enterprise. 


THERE is a deep-seated desire in England to give 
to women higher university advantages, and, in addi- 
tion to the privileges lately accorded to them of ex- 
amination for certificates in the University of Lon- 
don, an association has been formed in Leeds, whose 
object is to canvass for the formation of a university 
for women. The funds for the erection of buildings 
may be raised, it is hoped, by subscription. The 
locality, yet to be chosen, will probably be Cambridge 
or its vicinity. And we are gratified to perceive that 
some of the most solid journals of England are 
treating this question with honorable seriousness, 
and lending it the aid of their influence. They be- 
gin to see the necessity of some educational center, 
which will afford to the daughters of England the 
advantages which for centuries have been accorded 








to its sons; and are now ready to grant that women 
may be highly educated without the danger of so. 
cialistic and revolutionary tendencies. But the main 
object of such a university for woman is declared to 
be, not to create female-doctors or advocates or 
clergy, but rather to fit woman to be enlightened and 
skillful teachers of their sex. The girls of England 
need far better teachers than they now can usually 
obtain; and there is a loud-voiced call for instruct- 
resses in something else than the mere fashionable 
accomplishments ; and the English journals generally 
seem to be of the opinion that this end can be best 
obtained only through trained female teachers. 


WE are very happy to have discovered, by chance, 
a little land where there is no need of any caustic 
speeches about the “woman question,” because the 
whole matter seems to be practically settled. On 
the western declivity of the Pyrenees there lives a 
community who are called Basques. They are partly 
under French and partly under Spanish rule or pro- 
tection, though nominally free; and down to the 
present day, they have preserved their own peculiar 
laws, according to which the women have precisely 
the same rights as the men. It is true, the poorer 
women are called upon to work in the fields; but 
these Basques maintain that matters never move 
more prosperously than when the women till the 
fields and the men go to war. In the matter of 
inheritage, the Basques retain primcgeniture for 
both sexes; the eldest child—son or daughter— 
inherits all the property, and the rest of the chil- 
dren go empty. Such an heiress is, quite natu- 
rally, sought after; and when she takes to herself a 
husband, she remains the head of the family—a fact 
which is always patent by a peculiar dress which 
indicates it—and her husband does not even acquire 
personal independence. ‘This goes so far that he 
must lose his name, and accept that of his wife. He 
has no sort of control over her, and can not even 
permit his own sons to leave the “ maternal” roof. 
Should she leave him a widower, the mother-in-law 
has more right over the children than the father. 
He can not administer the property, nor act as mas- 
ter of the house; and, without the consent of his 
worthy mamma-in-law, may not bring home a second 
wife. In this El Dorado of women, the eldest 
daughter, when an heiress by the death of the father, 
attains her majority at the age of fifteen. And again, 
in this most gallant of countries, the magistracy is 
hereditary in certain noble families, and descends to 
both sexes. The title of “lady counselor” has its 
full and legitimate sense and power; though, in gen- 
eral, these magisterial ladies transfer their powers to 
their eldest sons or husbands, as deputies. Of late 
years, these Basque women seldom fill public offices ; 
for the French have, by some means, succeeded in 
securing them; but the time was when they wore the 
ermine in effect, and exercised the right of suffrage, 
so far as it is in use in this Amazonian little land. 


A HIsToRY of umbrellas and parasols has been 
written, and we think it ought to interest our lady 
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readers. These indispensable accessories of civili- 
zation are comparatively recent in Europe; but they 
have been in use in China for fifteen hundred years, 
as appears from the books of this remote period. 
The celebrated traveler, Layard, discovered in the 
ruins of Nineveh the first bass-relief on which was 
represented a king with an umbrella. In India, also, 
the use of this protection may be traced back to very 
early centuries, and it was always considered the in- 
signia of royal dignity. In Burmah, the size of the 
umbrella marks the rank of the prince; and it re- 
quires stout fellows to balance the umbrella over the 
head of the highest ones. The king himself has the 
title, “Lord of the white elephant and owner of 
twenty-four umbrellas,” just as in Turkey the pashas 
mark their rank by the number of horse-tails in their 
helmets. But the Emperor of China carries on mat- 





ters on a still grander scale. Even when on the 
hunt, no less than twenty-four umbrellas are borne 
before him, and these are made of varnished silk or 
colored paper; just as in ancient Rome the fasces 
were carried before consuls, pretors, or dictators. 
John Hanway, the founder of the Londen Hospital, 
was the first European who had the courage to go 
into the street with an umbrella; this was in 1765. 
During the first week of his effort to introduce the 
umbrella into England, the street Arabs tormented 
him roundly; but the fashion soon became general, 
and Hanley carried an umbrella full thirty years 
before his death, The umbrella and parasol have 
since that time become the indispensable requisite 
of civilization; for it would be difficult to find a land 
of any intelligence where these conveniences are not 
found. 





Art Rates, 


— Most valuable service to art and artists of this 
country has been rendered by a decision in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company versus White. 
By the statute of 1842, Congress authorized the Com- 
missioner to grant letters-patent to those “whose 
industry, genius, efforts, and expense” should pro- 
duce new designs for printing, statues, bass-reliefs, 
and, in short, any and all forms of ornamentation. 
The just design of the statute was, to place the art 
of decoration and design upon thc same footing of 
privilege and protection as inventions in the mechanic 
arts. During the period subsequent to this enact- 
ment, infringements on useful and ornamental patterns 
and designs have been repeated and well-nigh uni- 
versal. The result has been that few manufacturers 
were able to employ skilled designers, and American 
decorative art has been ata low ebb. The “Gorham 
Manufacturing Company,” celebrated among Ameri- 
can silversmiths for the beauty and novelty of their 
goods, have persevered in keeping expensive artists 
in their employ to give beauty and variety to their 
patterns. ‘The issue was made on the well-known 
“Cottage Pattern” of spoons and forks; the case 
was carried to the Supreme Court, and a decision in 
favor of the plaintiffs reached. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of this result to American decora- 
tive art. Certain it is, good foundation is here found 
for hope that American manufactures may soon 
become as noted for their beauty as their utility and 
ingenuity. 


— American art has sustained a sad loss in the 
recent death of John Frederick Kensett. A most 
ardent lover of nature, and a most thorough student 
of her ever-shifting moods, Mr. Kensett stood fore- 
most among the landscape painters of his day. To 
a nature marvelously sensitive to the beautiful, he 
joined a sobriety of judgment that made his services 





available for the public good. For nearly a quarter 
of a century, he had been connected with the Acad- 
emy of Design in New York. In Kensett, the beau- 
tiful and pure of his art found a counterpart in a 
character and life of exemplary virtue. May his 
mantle fall on some worthy successor ! 


— Boston connoisseurs have been greatly excited 
over the discovery, in an auction-store in that city, 
of a portrait of Bartolomeo Passerotti, painted by 
himself in 1571, or over three hundred years ago. 
This painter was a contemporary of Titian. The 
portrait has been restored, and is said to be now as 
clear and distinct as when it came from the master’s 
brush. A treasure, indeed, if it prove to be genuine. 


—It is rumored that Robert Bonner, of the Mew 
York Ledger, contemplates the erection of a monu- 
ment to Fanny Fern. 


— New York is the center of great sensations. 
The latest in art-matters is the proposed erection, on 
Fifth Avenue or Central Park, of three enormous 
buildings ; namely, a new conservatory, a new art- 
museum, and a new art-gallery. The first, two 
hundred and thirty feet long, and fifty wide, is to 
be appropriated to flowers and music, This is to 
be completed next Fall. The second is ultimately 
to cover about ten acres, and when finished will be 
eight hundred feet long and five hundred feet wide. 
One hundred thousand dollars have already been 
appropriated with which to break ground. It will 
cost many millions, and occupy ten years in build- 
ing. The new art-gallery will-have its front portion 
built in the Spring of 1873, and $500,000 will be 
spent upon it next season. The remaining portions 
will be built from year to year, involving in their 
completion the expenditure of many millions of money. 
We have little confidence in the success of these 
enterprises. The frequent and sometimes almost 
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revolutionary changes that occur in the corporate 
government of New York must seriously delay, if 
not absolutely prevent, the realization of these mag- 
nificent schemes. Moreover, the frequent and sense- 
less changes in management that the political changes 
compel, will totally forbid, we fear, the realization 
of a symmetrical and harmonious plan. If these 
buildings are ever finished, we seriously apprehend 
that they will present a most inharmonious and 
offensive jargon of styles any thing than creditable 
to American art. We fear, also, that the contents 
and their arrangement may likewise present the same 
hybrid result. What New York needs are the pres- 
ence, labor, and long continuance in office, of a mas- 
ter artist, who could fully realize, through a series 
of years, a broad and harmonious plan. 


— Every thoughtful patriot must be interested in 
the honorable representation of America in the forth- 
coming Exhibition at Vienna. It is to be the grandest 
affair of its kind the world has yet seen. The pub- 
lished views of the Exhibition buildings certainly lead 
us to expect the most magnificent collections of in- 
dustry and the fine art that the generous govern- 
mental provisions of Austria can invite. The deep 
regret that America is not to be officially represented 
is felt by every right-minded citizen. The Journal 
of Applied Chemistry sarcastically remarks, “ We 
suppose that a few American flags, a stuffed eagle, 
and a counter for soda-water, will be all that our 
country can boast in the instructive race at Vienna, 
unless private enterprise and the indulgence of the 
American authorities can provide a remedy.” We 
are glad, however, that President Grant has done 
what he could in his message for this very important 
enterprise. 


— The Nation and the Atlantic Monthly seem to 
have got into quite a scrimmage over the merits of 
Ward’s statues, specially his recent one of “ Shakes- 
peare.” The ex cathedra utterances of the Nation 
have of late awakened opposition in various quar- 
ters. The infallibility of the criticism of this journal 
is no longer unquestioned. Egregious blunders have 
been pointed out in its historical and art criticisms. 
Hereafter its loftiest pretensions will scarcely pass 
unchallenged. The growlings of this journal may 
soon be found to proceed from as harmless a source 
as those of the London Times some years since. 


— The Manufacturer and Builder is doing good 
service for the country in publishing designs and 
plans for neat and tasteful, yet inexpensive and com- 
modious, rural homes. Some of these designs are 
models of good taste and convenience. We strongly 
recommend their study to those who conteiaplate 
the erection of this class of dwellings. 


— Plans for the reconstruction of the Hotel de 
Ville at Paris have been called for, and some have 
already been submitted. ‘The probability of the 
success of the architects, however, is slight indeed. 


— Rubinstein, Wieniowski, and the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, after most brilliant tours, re- 
turned to New York during the holiday season. 








— The military bands of the French army number 
about ten thousand men, and receive three times the 
pay of the ordinary soldier. Their utility to the 
military service is being sharply questioned by some 
of the ieading French officers. They are pronounced 
useless in a warlike, and intolerable in an artistic, 
point of view, and ought to be suppressed, as Gen- 
eral Cremer alleges. Converted into soldiers, the 
bandsmen, he says, would not only cease to annoy 
their friends, but would be in a position to injure the 
foe. At present, upward of an entire division are 
taken from tne workshop and the plow, not to de- 
fend their native land, but to produce false notes on 
brass instruments. Is this question not worthy of 
examination by other nations than France? 


—It is announced that the splendid museum of 
the American Consul in Cyprus, General de Ces- 
nola, is coming to New York. London archzolo- 
gists are surprised and indignant that such a collec- 
tion should be lost by coming to a country and toa 
city where there can be no appreciation of its true 
nature and its real worth. “The removal of this 
vast mass of materials to New York means,” say 
these cockneys, “a perplexing mystification to the 
gaping American, and tedious seasickness to the 
European archeologist.” It is wonderful what a 
mass of materials General de Cesnola has succeeded 
in bringing to light on the sites of old Idalium and 
Golgos. The style of the art, and the character of 
the materials used, are sud generis. It is a resultant 
of surging waves of civilization sweeping over this 
historic island from the east, the west, and the south. 
Lying, as did Cyprus, in the track of the adventur- 
ous traders and conquerors of the earliest periods 
of history, it was but natural that it should be 
touched by these various conflicting influences. The 
highest value of the collection consists in the flood 
of light it throws on the germinating period of 
Greek art, and on the mythology of the ancient 
Pheenicians and the derivative mythology of Greece. 
Luckily striking, as he did, on a temple of Aphro- 
dite, full of statues of gods and priests, General de 
Cesnola had in his possession a multitude of mate- 
rials for illustrating the nature and worship of this 
goddess, who played so important a part in the my- 
thology of the Greeks, The intimate relationship 
of this Paphian Venus with the Phoenician Astarte 
is clearly established. Also there is here revealed 
evidence of that fertilizing genius of Oriental art 
that afterward developed in Greece and elsewhere 
those forms of exquisite beauty and grace. 

Long has General de Cesnola waited for a pur- 
chaser of his museum. Agents from many of the 
great collections in Europe have tried to negotiate 
for special valuable portions of this museum; but 
the owner has invariably refused to break it up into 
parcels; hence the long waiting for a purchaser. 
Some four years since, some effort was made by the 
New York Historical Society to secure the collection 
for the metropolis of the West. This failed. We 
are glad, however, that it is to find a resting-place 
this side the sea, notwithstanding the regrets of our 
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cockney friends over its loss and our deplorable 
ignorance. 

— The English journals mention the account lately 
given by Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, 
of deciphering a record of the Deluge found on As- 
syrian monuments. “The cuneiform inscription,” 
says his report, “contains the version or tradition of 
this event which existed in the early Chaldean period 
at the city of Erech (one of the cities of Nimrod), 
now represented by the ruins of Warka. In this 
newly discovered inscription, the account of the 
Deluge is put as a narrative in the mouth of Xisu- 
thrus, or Noah. He gives an account of the wick- 
edness of the world, the command to build the 
ark, its building, the filling of it, the Deluge, the 
resting of the ark on a mountain, the sending out of 
the birds, and other matters. The narrative has a 
closer resemblance to the account transmitted by the 
Greeks from Berosus, the Chaldean historian, than 
to the Biblical history; but it does not differ materi- 
ally from either.” This is said to be the first in- 
scription that has been found with an account of an 
event mentioned in Genesis. 


— The first Report of the London School Board 
on Instruction in Music is not very encouraging. In 
seventy-eight schools, the children are only taught to 
sing a few hymns or school songs by ear; in seven- 
teen, no attempt at teaching singing at all was made. 
The singing, generally, is said to be fearfully coarse 
and noisy, the boys especially singing with all the 
force they can command. In the matter of musical 
instruction in her schools, London can make little 
boasting. 

— The London Choir has some most sensible re- 
marks on the decoration of the churches of the Es- 
tablishment in London, that, with little modification, 
would apply to many a church edifice of our own 
land. Large sums of money are expended on inte- 
rior church decoration to no purpose, save to offend 
against every esthetic principle. Mere “glare” of 
color is sought, and, unhappily, too often found. A 
world of unmeaning ornament is laid on without 
stint. It merely dazzles the vulgar and offends the 
cultured. We do not in any sense advocate plain- 
ness, but taste. We abhor parsimony in churches 
and church decoration, as we abhor this spirit in 
other noble enterprises ; but we too often wish that, 
when the decorations of a church are discussed, 
there might be a wise reference to the educating and 
refining power of this work. At such times we 
might wish that the laity that furnish the money 
might draw tight the purse-strings. 


— Visitors to Berlin have been surprised at the 
discomfort and meanness attaching to the Parliament- 
house of that great Empire. With the unification 
of the German people and the recent overwhelming 
victories over France has come a desire to have a 
Parliament-house corresponding to the glory and 
prosperity of the nation. In December, 1871, a 
commission, appointed for the purpose, published an 
invitation to the architects of all lands to compete 
for one prize of $5,000, and four prizes of $1,000 





each for plans for this new Parliament-house. Al- 
though the 15th of April, 1872, was placed as the 
limit of time, more than one hundred plans from art- 
ists in all lands were submitted. These were arranged 
in an exhibition, and the public invited to inspect 
and criticise. It is somewhat noteworthy that the 
general verdict of the public was in exact accordance 
with the decision of the very learned committee. 
All agreed in adjudging the first prize to architect 
Ludwig Bohnstedt, of Gotha, although the English 
architect, Scott, was his sharpest rival. Should Pro- 
fessor Bohnstedt’s plans be adopted and fully carried 
out, Berlin can boast of probably the finest Parlia- 
ment-house of Europe. 
MUSICAL. 

Mr. GEORGE L., OsGOOD AND THE SONGS OF 
SCHUBERT.—In the musical world, nothing of late 
has been hailed by us with such feelings of sincere 
joy as the growing appreciation in Arierica of the 
songs of Schubert. For years it seemed as though 
the American people were to remain insensible of 
the charms of his “Lieder,” as though their ac- 
quaintance was to extend to only his name, and the 
few of his orchestral pieces familiarized by Theodore 
Thomas; but now the charm is broken, and we have 
in our midst a thorough artist, singing almost exclu- 
sively the songs of Schubert and his more modern 
followers, Schumann and Franz. We refer to Mr. 
George L. Osgood, who is now with Mr. Thomas’s 
organization. In his laudable efforts more widely to 
introduce the songs of thi# poetic school, Mr. Osgood 
has acted wisely in choosing Mr. Thomas as his trav- 
eling companion. As a result of the four years of 
exertion of Mr. Thomas, the audiences which assem- 
ble nightly to listen to the entrancing sound seem- 
ingly evoked by his magic wand, are more able to 
appreciate these songs, which differ so widely from 
our ballads as well as from the operatic arias. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Osgood selected a song in 
which to make his first appearance before a Cincin- 
nati audience, which is entirely without the range of 
his voice. The piece he attempted was the intensely 
dramatic song of Schubert, “ The Erlking” (Op. 1). 
There are but few living singers who can do full 
justice to this very difficult work. His subsequent 
rendering of the beautiful “Serenade” and “ Friih- 
lingsglaube” (Op. 20, No. 2), by Schubert, and 
“ Waldfahrt,” by Franz, was all that could be desired, 
and fully earned the enthusiastic plaudits with which 
they were received. Mr. Osgood’s voice evinces a 
superb schooling, the result of his five years of study 
under German masters; its only drawback being its 
deplorable weakness in the lower registers. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Osgood gives good promise of success in 
the difficult and, to the great majority of the public, 
novel school of vocal music. 


RUBINSTEIN.—Shall the piano be banished from 
the concert-room? How often have we not seriously 
argued this question mentally, when compelled to 
listen to such a concourse of noises, evoked from a 
patient piano by an ar?is¢e (?) with the muscular arms 
of a washer-woman, as would drive Herr Wagner 
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himself into a frenzy. Does Signora Scala come to 
captivate us with her voice, she is sure to be accom- 
panied by Herr or Signor or Monsieur 
, “late from the conservatories of Europe,” who 
crashes and rattles and bangs upon a Steinway or 
Weber Grand, until we are in a state of distraction, 
bordering on that of little Paul Dombey on his first 
school-day at Dr. Blimber’s, and think very hard 
things of Chopin and the great Abbé. How differ- 
ent all this in the Rubinstein concerts! Those of 
our readers who have sat with us under the spell of 
his music, will have made the discovery, with us, that 
there is here a new revelation of the possibilities of 
pianism. The affectation, display of immaculate kid- 
gloves, lace-handkerehiefs, etc., which involuntarily 
associate themselves in our minds with all former 
pianists, are all ignored by this great master, who 
comes to us with nothing attractive but his music, 
for which he asks and expects appreciation. After 
the short bow with which he recognizes the audience, 
and which brings his long, dark, unkempt hair dan- 
gling about his rugged features, the fact that he is 
before thousands of almost breathless listeners, never 
seems to enter his mind; it is wholly engrossed in 
interpreting the creations of his great predecessors. 
Music is to him no mere accomplishment; it is his 
serious life-work ; it is intricately connected with his 
existence. His playing utterly confounds the omnis- 
cient musical critics, who find themselves unable to 
make use of their stereotyped phrases about “ech- 
nique, etc. He attacks the massive music of Bach, 
which has proven the Scylla of so many pianists, 
with a boldness which shows his familiarity with, and 
appreciation of, that master. What a world of music 
lies hidden in those heavy fugues, awaiting only his 
touch to come forth in all its massive beauty and 
grandeur! 

We have not the space, nor are we in the mood, to 
speak of his masterly rendition of Schumann’s “‘Car- 
nival,” nor the marches from Beethoven’s “ Ruins 
of Athens,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” two gems which fully demonstrated of what 
the piano is capable. Why should we? ’T would 
be nought but praise. But we can not forbear giving 
at least passing mention to his interpretation of 
Schubert’s “ Erlk6nig,” as arranged by Liszt. In 
this, he so fully entered into the conceptions of both 
Goethe, the author of the ballad, and Schubert, the 
composer, that the piano, always his willing slave, 
spoke in the quiet, assuring tones of the father, the 
accents of fear from the lips of tke child, and the 
soft, sweet pleading of the Erlking (at which place 
his fingers fell upon the keys like snow-flakes), in a 
manner which wrought the audience to an intense 
pitch of excitement. The prophecy made in the 
bayhood of*Rubinstein by the great Abbé Liszt, when 
he adopted him as his heir in music, has been ful- 
filled; and now that Liszt ‘has retired, Rubinstein 
stands without a rival. 











CONGREGATIONAL SINGING.—The Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, N. Y., talks thus about 
choirs and congregational music in the /udependent : 








“There has been an effort made for the last twenty 
years to kill congregational singing. The attempt 
has been tolerably successful; but it seems to me 
that some rules might be given by which the work 
could be done more quickly and effectually, What 
is the use of having it lingering on in this uncertain 
‘vay? Why not put it out of its misery? If you are 
going to kill a snake, kill it thoroughly, and do not 
let it keep on wagging its tail till sundown, Congre- 
gational singing is a nuisance, anyhow, to many of 
the people. It interferes with their comfort. It 
offends their taste. It disposes their nose to flexibil- 
ity in the upward direction. It is too democratic in 
its tendency. Down with congregational singing, and 
let us have no more of it! 

“The first rule for killing it is, to have only such 
tunes as the people can not sing. 

“In some Churches it is the custom for choirs at 
each service to sing one tune which the people know, 
It is very generous of the choir to do that. The 
people ought to be thankful for the donation. They 
do not déserve it. They are all ‘miserable offend- 
ers’ (I heard them say so); and, if permitted once 
in a service to sing, ought to think themselves highly 
favored. But I oppose this singing of even the one 
tune that the people understand. It spoilsthem. It 
gets them hankering after more. Total abstinence is 
the only safety; for, if you allow them to imbibe at 
all, they will, after a while, get in the habit of drink- 
ing too much of it, and the first thing you know they 
will be going around drunk on sacred psalmody. 
Besides that, if you let them sing one tune at a 
service, they will be putting their oar into the other 
tunes and bothering the choir. There is nothing 
more annoying to the choir than, at some moment 
when they have drawii out a note to exquisite fine- 
ness, thin as a split hair, to have some blundering 
elder to come in with a ‘Praise ye the Lord!’ Total 
abstinence, I say! 

“Not long ago in a church—just where I shall not 
tell—the minister read the hymn beautifully. The 
organ began, and the choir sang, as near as I could 
understand, as follows: 

**Oo—aw—gee—bah 
Ah—me—la—le 
O—pah—sah—dah 
Wo—haw—gee-e-e e. 

“My wife, seated beside me, did not like the music. 
But I said: ‘ What beautiful sentiment! My dear, 
it is a pastoral. You might have known that from 
“ Wo-haw-gee!” You have had your taste ruined by 
attending the Brooklyn Tabernacle.’ The choir 
repeated the last line of the hymn four times. Then 
the prima donna leaped on the first line, and slipped 
and fell on to the second, and that broke and let her 
through on to the third. The other voices came in 
to pick her up, and got into a grand wrangle, and 
the bass and the soprano had it for about ten sec- 
onds; but the soprano beat (women always do), and 
the bass rolled down into the cellar, and the soprano 
went up into the garret ; but,the latter kept on squall- 
ing as though the bass, in leaving her, had wickedly 
torn out all her back hair.” 
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Goutemporary Literature, 


WIrTH the incoming of December and the approach 
of the Christmas holidays, with their loving remem- 
brances, our table editorial is loaded with : books 
suited for gifts, thousands of which will be distributed 
in happy homes before this notice of their merits 
comes to our readers. Authors, publishers, and 
readers may desire to know what we think of these 
books—we who have a chance to see, read, exam- 
ine, criticise, and make up a comparative estimate of 
their excellencies and defects. Looking at them in 
gross, we notice that we have no reason to complain 
of their appearance. None of them come to us in a 
slovenly dress. Printers and binders know their 
business ; publishers know their interests ; and au- 
thors and readers love the gratification of fine and 
nice tastes too well to allow any thing but splen- 
did type, well leaded; nice paper, white or tinted; 
broad margins; pages that remind one of a drawer 
full of spotless linen; title-pages, vignettes, covers, 
of all styles and varieties, tempting to the eye, and 
gratifying the fancy, and suggestive of a feast of good 
things within. But to particularize : 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


REPUBLICATION of Dombley & Son, Dickens. A 
splendid household edition, fully illustrated. Fitted 
alike for the millionaire or the million. 


In paper, from “ Library of Select Novels,” Dr. 
Wainwright’s Patient, One of the latest works of 
Edmund Hodgson Yates (1870) ; an English novelist 
of repute, author of twelve to fifteen popular works 
of similar character with the volume before us. 


VotumE second of Afiddlemarch, by George Eliot 
(Miss Marian J. Evans, Mrs. M. J. Lewes.) This 
powerful story ends as powerfully as it began, as full- 
voiced as one of Bach’s harmonies. The novels of 
a former age were simple melodies, a single hero and 
a single heroine. When others were introduced, it 
was by means of episodes, stories related by other 
parties, interrupting for a season the principal plot ; 
nowadays, the genuine novelist, as Mrs. Lewes has 
done in A/iddlemarch, intertwines the fates and for- 
tunes of several couples ; and works out the concords 
and discords of related lives, representing the infe- 
licities of ill-assorted and hasty marriages, and the 
bliss of those who “fall in love,” and who not only 
fall in love before marriage, but who are so lucky 
as not to fall out of it after wedding. A bachelor 
student, priest of the Church, in love with his books 
and speculations, and nothing else, without a streak 
of romance in his nature, marries a beautiful girl full 
of romance and a strong and passionate desire to 
lead a life of sacrifice and usefulness, She and her 
husband never understand each other; he becomes 
horribly jealous of a young relative of his, who has 





an “affinity ” for his cousin’s new wife, banishes him 
from his home; and then relieves us of his disa- 
greeable presence by dying soon, urging on his 
wife by will not to marry this young sprig, which, 
of course, after a brief and hateful widowhood, she 
does out of pure love, as well as of waywardness 
and spite at the curmudgeon that had forbidden it. 
Alongside of this principal theme grow up other he- 
roes, other matches, wretched pairings and fortunate 
unions, harmonies and disharmonies, to full, swelling, 
happy chords of grand finale at the conclusion. 


THE veteran Jacob Abbott, fifty years in the liter- 
ary field, still continues, at three-score and ten, to 
edify and instruct youth. Force is the title of a nice 
book for boys, on mechanical powers, with illustra- 
tions and descriptions of useful and instructive ex- 
periments. 


THE second series of Sermons by the Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage is prefaced with a very welcome biog- 
raphy of the remarkable Brooklyn orator, who seems 
destined to rival, if not to eclipse, both Beecher and 
Spurgeon. Without the fancy or intellectual range 
of the former, he has all the piety and power of 
homely illustration peculiar to the latter. In useful- 
ness and popularity, he is the equal of either. His 
sermons are attractive reading. 


Two other works of these noted publishers, 7he 
Ocean, by Elisée Reclus, and the Revision of the En- 
glish Version of the New Testament, a book which 
should be in the library of every preacher, will be 
more particularly noticed hereafter. + 


Dopp & MEAD. 


TYTLER is a noted name in the annals of literature. 
Margaret is the “Life of a Girl,” by C. C. Frazer 
Tytler, author of “ Jasmine Leigh, a Tragic Life.” 
One brother dies in India, and leaves the care of two 
orphan children on her hands ; another brother is an 
impracticable, proud, imperious, do-nothing genius, 
for whom his sister “works her finger-ends off” as 
an artist and teacher of art. He does nothing at 
home, and spends her money abroad; and gets sick 
there, and sends for his sister to take care of hinx 
It takes several chapters to kill him, but we are glad’ 
when he is dead; glad also when the girl, who vi- 


brates, with all the ease of a story, from London to, 


Munich, and Munich to Rome and back again, finds 
friends to help her, money and fame in her produc- 
tions, and, finally, a good husband. The story is 
fragmentary, thoughtful, and philosophic. 


THE Abbotts, Jacob and John S. C., brothers, are 
veteran authors and story-writers. Jacob is seventy 


and John is only two years his junior, and both wield! 


vigorous pens to-day. Granville Valley, by Jacob 
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Abbott is the fourth in the series called the “ August 
Stories.” It narrates the simple doings and ex- 
periences of two boys who leave the city, and spend 
a Winter in the country; the elder at an academy, 
the younger pursuing his studies by himself, without 
a teacher. ‘They are model boys; better, we fear, 
than boys of that age usually are. August, the 
older, is a model of precision, accuracy, and manage- 
ment; the younger can do any thing—drive horses, 
mend sleds, amuse children and old women, and 
manage his own studies. The book is thoroughly 
Abbott-ish, which is saying that it is thoroughly in- 
teresting to youthful readers—a class that it is the 
highest praise of authorship to be able to interest. 


For Conscience’ Sake is a quiet novel, well-written, 
with a moral which young ladies about to marry 
would do well to heed. A pious girl rejects a young 
man whom she loves and who loves her, because he 
is rationalistic, much to his astonishment and cha- 
grin, and the astonishment and disgust of relatives 
on both sides, her own mother included. Moral and 
religious character and views are often glossed over 
by lovers during courtship and honey-moon, as mat- 
ters of no consequence; and misunderstanding and 
misery follow, because of ill-assorted alliances. If 
Christian young women marry infidels or drunkards, 
they have none but themselves to blame for the con- 
sequences. The heroine of this little story waited 
till her lover became a Christian believer, and then 
married him. 


THE Puritans of New England, as the years re- 
cede, shine with a luster peculiarly their own. Epis- 
copalism still affects to despise these uncompromising 
opponents of bishop-craft and king-craft, yet history 
is placing them securely upon the foundations of the 
firm and lasting respect of mankind. ‘Their descend- 
ants may be somewhat over-boastful of their agency 
in settling this country, ignoring the Dutch, the Quak- 
ers, the Virginians, and the Huguenots; yet it is a 
pardonable, though narrow, vanity. John S. C. Ab- 
bott, in the series of “ Pioneers and Patriots of Amer- 
ica,” has given us a very interesting biography of Ailes 
Standish, the Puritan Caftain—one of the chief 
leaders, indeed, ¢e military leader, the Joshua, of 
the Plymouth Colony. Youths and adults will both 
find it entertaining and instructive reading. It con- 
denses an immense amount of information respecting 
the early settlement of New England into its three 
hundred and seventy duodecimo pages. 


A PRETTY volume, duodecimo, fairly illustrated, 
is a new edition of Emma Jane Worboise’s Zi//ing- 
stones of Lillingstone (1864)—a domestic story with 
its sorrows and joys, loves and jealousies, rivalries 
and weddings, disappointments and broken hearts. 
Narrative, dialogue, and description are artistically 
interwoven by this practiced and voluminous writer, 
to produce an agreeable story that lives through suc- 
cessive editions. 


Elsie’s Girlhood is the continuation of a series of 
“Elsies,” tracing her from childhood up, by Martha 
Finly. As this pretty story of Elsie’s trials and 


troubles ends with Elsie’s happy marriage, we shall 
probably have done with Elsie, unless she should 
conclude to treat the world to glimpses of her private 
diary, or the loves of her children. Hope they will 
all be as interesting as Elsie. 


Barriers Burned Away is a new novel, and, in its 
freshness and vigor, a new sensation to the American 
public. The plot of the story is common enough, 
A very poor boy falls in love with a very rich girl, 
entirely out of his reach in wealth, education, station, 
He is the son of a destitute widow, and commences 
life as store-porter, sweeping, and blacking the boots 
of the clerks even. His education, breeding, and 
artistic tastes develop themselves by degrees, till he 
forces his way into society and the respect of all 
about him ; and then falls in love with the only daugh- 
ter of his employer, a proud, scornful beauty, the 
pride of her proud, haughty father, a prospective 
German Baron, a man of exquisite tastes, and an 
infidel of the first water. The Chicago fire, of which 
there is a vivid description in the book, destroys the 
father, annihilates her wealth and prospects, and 
gives the pious hero.a chance to convert the girl to 
his own way of thinking; and they finally~marry. 
The book is a fine commingling of stern resolve, 
piety, and principle, on the part of the Prairie- Yankee 
hero—of passion, art, struggle, and victory, in both 
hero and heroine. The most unnatural and improb- 
able scene in the book is the effort of Deacon Gud- 
geon to black-mail the father of the heroine. It is 
singular that novelists should be so prone to exag- 
gerate the hypocrisy of their hypocrites. Dickens 
never painted so foul a hypocrite as the Deacon 
Gudgeon of an American clergyman, who says that 
most of his scenes were taken from real life. We 
should hope Chicago had not many such deacons. 
Chaplain Roe has made a delightful book. He 
should try again. 


Daniel Boone, by John S. C. Abbott, illustrated. 
This is the latest, and probably the fullest, of the 
many lives of the veteran pioneer, marksman, hunter, 
and deer, buffalo, and Indian slayer, of Kentucky and 
Missouri. ‘The proximity of the grand forests of 
virgin America, with their wild denizens, human and 
animal—red Indians, buffalo, deer, bears, wolves, 
panthers—seemed to induce, in certain minds, a kin- 
dred wildness, a kinship with solitariness and sav- 
agery. In Boone this passion for solitude and hunt- 
ing, and game and frontier life, was associated with a 
native gentleness and gentlemanliness, refinement 
of mannerand soul. Border-life created border-men, 
a race half Indian and half civilized ; and well would 
it have been for murdered thousands, if all borderers 
had possessed the pacific disposition which Boone 
carried with him from early Quaker associations into 
the wilderness. Men of loose principle, or rather 
of no principle at all, finding themselves out of the 
range of law, became lawless, and outraged, cheated, 
defrauded, and murdered the red owners of the soil 
| till they turned to bay. The white race has itself 
| chiefly to blame for all the savageries of Indian war- 
In border ethics, it was as righteous to shoot 





| fare. 
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a 
an Indian as a wild-cat. The Indian died, but it 


was not in human nature to die unavenged. The 


work of Mr. Abbott is another valuable contribution 
to the literature of a period fast receding to oblivion. 
His hero, Boone, was one of a class of men who 
cleared the way, and made the settlement of the 
country possible. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 


Tus is a curious age, and one of its curiosities is 
the trade in literature. Novels are written to order, 
and sold, as hats and shoes are, by the box. Here 
we have 7rading, a nice story for boys and girls, by 
Miss Warner, author of “‘ Wide, Wide World,” the 
fourth of a series, four “ volumes in a neat box for five 
dollars.” 


THE evils of school-prizes, the strain upon health, 
temper, friendship, and valuable scholarship, are fully 
set forth in Who Won, It is a boy and girl story, 
and a capital one, entering with interest into the 
loves and hates, noblenesses and meannesses of 
youth—yet discovering the germs of future charac- 
ter in school conduct, school rivalries, and school 
jealousies. It is rare to find so lively a style of 
dialogue and narrative, and, withal, so piquant and 
natural as the pages of this book afford. 


Trust in Providence is a lesson inculcated in 


* many ways, and one that can not be too often incul- 


cated. In a romance entitled 7he Curate’s Home, 
the authoress, Alice Giberne, enforces this lesson 
from a theme often used for this purpose—a poor 
priest, with a small salary and a large family. Eng- 
land is the land of fearful contrasts between wealth 
and poverty, such as we know nothing of in this 
country. The story pursues the natural course of 
things ; the family suffers at first, but displays an 
energy and endurance that Christian poverty is sure 
to evoke; the girls and boys make themselves useful 
as they grow older; the convenient “wealthy uncle 
from India,” the eternal lay-figure in all novels, is at 
hand to tide them over the worst places; the girls 
become women and marry well, and light comes out 
of darkness at last. The story is semi-tragic, dia- 
logue natural and easy, and the interest unflagging. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


A LIVELY story, by Susan Coolidge, well illus- 
trated— What Katy Did—a theme suggested by the 
Autumnal “even-song” of the melancholy “ Katy- 
did” of American forests. The story is nicely 
wrought out. Miss Coolidge is a charming writer 
of juvenile books—a field in which few succeed. 


Miss Louisa M. Atcotr has done up a European 
tour in a little volume called Aunt Fo’s Scrap-bug ; 
or, Shawl-straps—embodying description, incident, 
and dialogue ; illustrating Brittany, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and London. Miss Alcott’s style com- 
bines, to a rare degree, fascination and profit. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Homes and Hospitals portrays the labors of two 
women, Amy Dutton and Agnes E. Jones. The story 





of the first reads like romance all the way through ; 
the second is soberer, more matter-of-fact, but none 
the more truthful. Some sort of organization, like 
the Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity, for taking 
care of the sick, training nurses, and supplying skilled 
attendance, voluntary and free of charge, has long 
been a felt want of Protestantism. Such an institu- 
tion need not be nun-ish, need not be composed of 
devotees or celibates. There are abundance of 
women of leisure in the land to whom some such 
employment, involving the idea of religious self- 
sacrifice, would be a godsend. The Ladies’ and 
Pastor’s Aid Society fs a step in the direction of 
looking after the negiectcd, the poor, the sick, the 
suffering, the friendless, bringing missionary work to 
our very doors, and making the active members of 
every Christian Church missionaries. 


J. B. Lippincotr & Co. 


Expiation is the name of a new novel, by Mrs, 
Julia C. R. Dorr. Mrs. Dorr has written several 
works of fiction, and improves as she writes—not in 
diction, description, delineation, character, or dia- 
logue, but in the management of situation and plot. 
The present story wraps up a mystery, that unravels 
itself by degrees as the story progresses, and comes 
out with telling effect at its close. Wilkie Collins’s 
“Woman in White” is not more exciting than Mrs, 
Dorr’s story of the Armstrongs. Her characters 
are few. There are few changes of scenery. The 
story is simple, yet its effect is that produced by few 
books and few authors ; namely, to enchain the atten- 
tion till the story is told. We hope to give our 
readers a more extended notice of Mrs. Dorr and 
her works before long. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Spicy is the name of a book and its heroine, and a 
very spicy novel it is, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. It 
is another Chicago story, which, like that of Chap- 
lain Roe, finds its denouement in the terrible scenes 
of the Chicago fire—a godsend to the- novelists as 
well as to the newspapers, both of which thrive on 
the tragic, and revel in herrors. Mrs. Lamb creates 
a very thrilling ghost-story in a very commonplace 
house, and has a running fire at Camp Douglas, 
Lincoln's assassination, the sanitary fairs, the great 
snow-storm, and other noted events. Her pages are 
humorous, and at times as mirth-provoking as those 
of Bret Harte or Mark Twain. 


ORANGE Jupp & Co. 


Ffoosier School-master, by Edward Eggleston, author 
of the “End of the World.” This entertaining work, 
published originally in Hearth and Home, has been 
too long before the public, and received too general 
a verdict in its favor, to need any additional recom- 
mendation from us. Mr. Eggleston is a rising writer. 
Whoever reads one of his works, will be sure to buy 
and read the other. 


Any of the preceding works can be purchased of, 
or ordered through, Robert Clarke & Co., George 
Crosby, or George E. Stevens, of Cincinnati. 
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Hircucock & WALDEN. 

General Rules and Ritual.—Out of the new Disci- 
pline, our publishers have constructed, without re- 
paging, a twenty-five-cent pocket-manual of the 
Ritual. Very convenient for use at marriages, fu- 
nerals, dedications, ordinations, and the like. A 
larger and handsomer manual is needed for pew use 
and for ritualistic services. 

Keep Good Company, by Samuel Smiles. 

Christmas Stories About Santa Claus, by Mrs. Sophia 
P. Snow and Henry Floy. 

Daniel, the Uncompromising Young Man, by Rev. 
C. H. Payne, D. D. 

Ten Days in Switzerland, by Rev. H. B. Ridg- 
away, D. D. 

William the Taciturn, translated from the French 
of the elegant writer, L. Abelous, by J. P. Lacroix. 

Fruit for Sunday-school Festivals, by A. M. and L. 
S. Bigelow. A collection of exercises suitable for 
Sunday-school concerts and exhibitions. 

From Atheism to Christianity, by Rev. George P. 
Porter. A series of essays or lectures indicating 
personal experience. 

Renata of Este, by Rev. Carl Strack. Translated 
by Mrs. Catherine E. Hurst. 

Souvenirs of Luther, by C. W. Hubner. 





Catalogues.—Syracuse University, Alexander Win- 
chell, LL. D., Chancellor: Faculty, 9; students, 108, 
Bedford Seminary, Shelbyville, Tennnessee, Charles 
W. Jerome, Principal: Teachers, 6; pupils, 291. 
M’Kendree College, Lebanon, IIls., Robert Allyn, 
D. D., President: Faculty, 7; students, 266. Ver- 
mont Methodist Seminary and Female College, Mont- 
pelier: Teachers, 12; pupils, 169. 


Pamphlets—Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, for 1872. Report of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchant’s Exchange, 
for 1872. The Person of Jesus Christ: a Sermon 
by Rev. J. Boynton, of the Kansas Conference, 
Minutes of the Southern Illinois Conference, for 1872. 


Reviews and Magazines.—From “The Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company,” of New York, we re- 
ceive the Blackwood’s Magazine, and the four lead. 
ing Reviews of Great Britain: Edinburgh, British, 
Westminster, and London. These are all American 
reprints, and are furnished to subscribers on the 
following terms : Blackwood, or any one Review, $4 
a year; Blackwood and any one Review, $7; Black- 
wood and two Reviews, $10; Blackwood and three 
Reviews, $13; Blackwood and the four Reviews, 
$15; any three Reviews, $10; or the four, $12; 
single numbers of Review, $1; or of Blackwood, 35 
cents. To clubs of four or more persons, a discount 
of twenty per cent is made. 








Fiitar’ 


MODERN FREEBOOTERS.—In former times, high- 
way robbers took to the woods and mountains and 
caves to waylay peaceful travelers, sallied from their 
retreats and fastnesses in retired places, and, covered 
by the darkness or concealed by masks, encountered 
the wayfarer, pistol in hand, with the lovely alterna- 
tive, “ your money or your life.” Very romantic and 
very generous at times were these Jack Sheppards 
and Robin Hoods! The freebooters of modern 
Greece swoop from the mountains upon wealthy citi- 
zens, and hold their prey subject to ransom, or to 
death by lingering tortures. The freebooters of civ- 
ilization are not like those of half-civilized Greece, 
not like the Highlanders of Scotland, the Vandals 
of Europe, or the buccaneers of the Spanish Islands. 
They have found out easier methods of piracy. They 
have no need to take to hardships and the high-seas 
to appropriate ships and their cargoes, to make crews 
and passengers walk the plank, and hang obstinate 
captains at yard-arms. The land-sharks of our 
marine cities prey upon Jack-tars in an easier way— 
seduce them to haunts of vicey and rob them of the 
earnings of long voyages in a single night; get them 


into their boarding-houses, plunder them, and ship | 


them off again as if they were very slaves, taking 
two’ months of their pay in advance out of captains 
and owners. 


& Gable, 


| Capitalists have freebooted upon labor till labor 
itself has turned to bay, and sought protection by 
| combinations similar to the united resistance of 
| peaceful citizens against the armed ruffians and 
thieves of the Middle Ages. Gangs of thieving 
politicians have overawed cities, and robbed them 
of millions in open daylight and according to law. 
Gamblers in a small way are hunted into obscurity 
by the voice of public opinion, but speculators on 
the material products of the country rob community 
at will by their hellish “corners ;” and Wall-street 
gamblers, “ bulling and bearing ” on the “airy noth- 
ings” called stocks, gouge the peaceful industries of 
| the country out of millions of hard-earned savings 
at a swoop, and yet flaunt their brown-stone fronts, 
ride in their gilded carriages, pray in Christian 
churches, and fling to Christian benevolences the 
loose surpluses of their evil gettings. Railroad cor- 
porations, created by the people’s funds, and the 
suffered servants of the people’s convenience, be- 
come the people’s masters ; compel legislators to do 
their bidding ; supply fuel and bread, or detain it, at 
will ; dictate the risks they will take, and the terms 
on which they will carry, on penalty of being hoisted 
| off trains between stations, pitched through bridges, 
or torn from the cars by forcible ejectment, if the 
| terms of these haughty sovereigns are not fully 
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——— 
complied with. The contest between might and 
right is protean and everlasting. ‘The helpless mar- 
tyrs of these ever-changing, ever-existing oppressions 
cry out, with every fresh twist of the thumb-screw, 
every new wrench of the rack, “ How long, O Lord, 
how long !” 


Work FOR SOMEBODY is pretty strongly inti- 
mated in the appropriations made by the Missionary 
Committee at their meeting in November last. The 
figures have been before the Christian public some 
months now, in all their startling magnitude. Nine 
hundred thousand dollars demanded of a constitu- 
ency that has hitherto contented itself with paying 
six hundred thousand, or an increase of three hun- 
dred thousand at a stride, seems a bold venture on 
the part of the managers of the Church’s missionary 
operations. Yet the measure will commend itself by 
its very boldness. Courage is inspiring, timidity 
destructive and desolating. The bravery of the lead- 
ers will diffuse itself throughout the host. Knowing 
what the want is, we know what to do, how to go 
to work to meet that want. The annual “ budget” 
is before us. It will be distributed among the con- 
ferences, the conferences will distribute it to districts, 
the presidents of districts will divide the amount ap- 
propriated to be raised to each individual church, 
and then the Church will expect its every member to 
bear his proportion of the general assessment. A 
very simple problem it is. Preachers are to say to 
their charges, we want an increase of fifty per cent on 
your contribution of last year. The individual mem- 
ber is to say to himself, I gave ten, fifty, a hundred, 
or a thousand dollars to the missionary cause last 
year ; I must give fifteen, seventy-five, a hundred and 
fifty, or fifteen hundred this. Unless I do this, the 
missionary work can not be carried forward, the 
secretaries will be hampered and hindered, the credit 
of the Church will suffer, souls will be jeoparded, 
and God’s cause will suffer. The Church is annually 
increasing in membership, intelligence, spirituality, 
and material wealth, We are rapidly recovering 
from the effects of the war; every country on the 
globe is open to missionary operations, and we must 
go forward. Only let ministers and members emulate 
the boldness of their file-leaders, and the work will 
be accomplished. 


A SILLY AFFECTATION, as injurious as silly, is 
growing up among the writers of children’s stories 
and youth’s books generally. It is the imitation of 
novelists, who, in painting life as it is, make their 
characters speak the brogues and dialects that belong 
to them respectively, and find not a little of the wit 
of their plays in English mangled by negroes, Irish, 
Germans, Chinese, or the speakers of native local 
patois, colloquialisms, and provincialisms. Of late, 
in writing children’s books, it has been deemed 
necessary to put baby-talk into the mouths of two- 
year-olds, and to maintain the dialogue, page after 
page, ad nauscam. ‘Pretty little creature” becomes 
in nursery phrase, or child colloquy, “pitty ’itty 
kitty ;” “good girl,” “dood dirl;” “cat,” “tat ;” 
“God,” “dod ;” “proud,” “pwoud;” and a thou- 





sand other such clipped babyisms. Now, we object 
to this whole business, because of its uselessness, its 
inherent silliness, and its positive injuriousness to 
the imitative natures of children, who catch lisping 
from lispers, and stuttering from stammerers, and 
all manner of bad pronunciations and bad grammar 
from those around them ; and, after the evil tendency 
of human nature generally, are far more likely to 
imitate faults than excellencies and beauties, 


FREEDMAN’S AID SociETy.—This grand depart- 
ment of our mission-work is in good hands, Dr. 
R. S. Rust is indefatigable in his endeavors to keep 
it before the preachers and people on the one hand, 
and ardent and persevering in his labors to expend 
their funds to the best advantage in the field on the 
other. These are the qualities of a good secretary, 
who must not be Janus-faced, but Janus-souled—able 
to plan grandly in one direction the resources, and 
to combine a sublime expansién with a noble econ- 
omy in the other. Some secretaries are good beg- 
gars, some good planners of work, and some good 
correspondents, and some good book-keepers. Dr. 
Rust combines all these elements, and is thus a 
success. How well he pleases the portion of his 
constituencies that is afield, may be judged from the 
fact that they have sent him, for a Christmas testi- 
monial, a Bible magnificently illustrated by the pencil 
of the greatest living artist, Doré. 


TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY.—This institution 
was established thirty-five years ago, and remained 
for many years under direct Conference patronage, 
when, like many others of its kind, it went under, 
and was sold for debt. An effort is being made to 
place it again in the hands of the Conference. Dr. 
John Newman, its present proprietor, a life-long 
friend, professor and principal of the institution, gen- 
erously offers to subscribe $5,000 and five years’ time, 
gratuitous service, toward purchasing and endowing 
the institution. Thirty-two thousand dollars is all 
that is needed to complete the purchase—a little over 
a dollar a head for each member of the Church 
within the bounds of the Conference. Why will not 
the wealthy laity of the Troy Conference club, and 
redeem their favorite academy? The matter is in 
good hands, the energetic presiding elders of the 
Conference—Revs, C. F. Burdick, J. E. Bowen, L. 
Marshall, S. Washburn, O. Gregg, A. Witherspoon. 


APPRECIATIVE.—One of our up-country exchanges 
holds forth wittily as follows, at the expense of the 
December number of the REPosiroryY: “ This staid 
old home and religious magazine drags its slow length 
along without any perceptible increase or diminution 
in its pace. Its articles may always be depended on 
as orthodox, sometimes instructive, often uninter- 
esting, and never funny. It takes a real prospective 
Methodist bishop to keep a wary eye on all contribu- 
tions, and promptly suppress any dangerous tenden- 
cies to animation. The magazine has its usual num- 
ber of pages, and they are all printed !” 


S1ras ToLp.—An abstract of the autobiography 
of this “helper” of Mr. Wesley appears in the 
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current number of the REPposirory. This remarkable 
man, “the prisoner’s friend,” who writes “ English 
like De Foe,” “equal to John Nelson,” is noticed 
several times in Wesley’s Journals, is named in each 
of Mr. Tyerman’s volumes, and so fascinates Stevens 
that he devotes eight pages to a hurried sketch, and 
regrets that he can not say more. As a philanthro- 
pist, he richly deserves to be classed with John How- 
ard, Sarah Martin, and Elizabeth Fry. 


SENSIBLE TO THE Last.—The Bishops’ Address, 
recently published, makes the following bold dash at 
the weak, childish twaddle and slop, froth and thin- 
whipped-syllabub of fiction that constitutes so large 
a proportion of a modern Sunday-school library : 

“ We are glad to note an improvement in our own 
Sabbath-school publications, and rejoice to learn that 
this improvement is to go forward; that our books 
for children and youth are becoming more and more 
true narratives. Weregret that the debilitating is- 
sues of so many presses, which are fiction and only 
fiction, and that continually, are found in our Sunday 
libraries. The minds of our children are weakened 
by such falsities. The child is father of the man, 
and a child’s library should be veracious, if his life is 
to be honest and Christian. It should be fact, and 
not fancy ; something which will give the child a true 
and healthful growth. Perpetual nurture upon false- 
hood prevents the mind ultimately advancing in real 
education, It is made almost imbecile by this sort 
of treAtment. It should be instantly abandoned. 
Better by far put our children upon the old-fashioned, 
simple, plain diet of our fathers, true histories and 
narratives, rather than thus debase them. We are 
glad to find that truth is prepared in pleasing forms, 
fitted for the youthful mind. Let your libraries be 
of such a character, and our children will not, as is 
now too often the case, go from weakness to weak- 
ness, but from strength to strength, heart and mind 
being nurtured in the wisdom of God.” 


A FRIENDLY CritricisM.—“ I was pained in reading 
the November number, to see in the columns of this 
‘Queen of the Monthlies’ a long list of new novels 
described in glowing colors, recommended as ‘gift- 
books,’ ‘splendidly illustrated,’ ‘beautifully bound 
works of fiction,’ ‘charmingly drawn,’ ‘full of life,’ 
etc. Now, how can Christian parents influence their 
children to shun this class of reading, while our 
Church magazines and papers continue to notice 
them in such fascinating descriptions, thus placing 
the temptation to send and purchase right before 
them, in the very works which we take to displace 
these same novels? May the time soon come when 
our family magazine may be free from even the men- 
tion of fictitious works, which tend to vitiate the taste 
and corrupt the morals of our young folks, is the 
prayer of an itinerant’s wife.” 


Jorn E. Porrer & Company, publishers, Phila- 
delphia, have in press ‘‘ Potter’s Complete Bible 
Encyclopedia,” edited by Rev. William Blackwood, 
D. D., LL.D. They have been many months in the 
preparation of this imposing volume, and will make 
it a credit.to American literature, in its literary, typo- 





graphic, and artistic character. The engravings are 
large and first-class. Valuable contributions by em- 
inent ‘divines. Comprised in about two thousand 
brevier pages, quarto, with nearly three thousand 
illustrative engravings. 

THE METHODIST QUARTERLY for January gives us, 

1. Theodore Parker. An exhaustive review of the 
“Life and Correspondence” of one of the most re- 
markable Americans of the present century, 

2. The Priesthood of the People. A timely rebuke 
to the assumptions of High Churchism. 

3. Peter Cartwright and Preaching in the West, 

4. The Ku-klux Conspiracy. A recital of the dis- 
gusting atrocities perpetrated in the South. 

5. Young Roumania, One of the new nationalities 
of Europe struggling, like Italy, France, Spain, for 
the light of republicanism. 

The Quarterly has its usual synopsis of Foreign 
Quarterlies and the Editor’s Table, which has formed, 
during Dr. Whedon’s administration, such a conspic- 
uous feature of the Quarterly Review. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ NAMES.—Formerly, articles pub- 
lished in periodicals were all anonymous, and the 
periodicals themselves, like some of the great news- 
papers and quarterlies of to-day, were impersonal, 
Latterly, the names of writers have been affixed or 
prefixed to their productions, even in the leading 
magazines and quarterly reviews, both in this country 
and in England. By request, we restore the names 
of authors to the body of the REposirory, from 
which they were removed a few years ago to make 
room for more important matter—if it is true that 
what is said is of more consequence than who 
Says it. 

THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAmP.—Science and 
engineering skill have not yet reclaimed this waste ; 
but when American enterprise has once laid its hands 
upon it, though it may not all be converted into 
meadow and corn land, we doubt not that it will be 
economized for service and wealth. It lies mostly 
in Virginia, commencing a little south of Norfolk, 
and extending into North Carolina. It covers 150,- 
ooo acres, and is about thirty miles long by ten broad. 
In the midst of the swamp lies Lake Drummond, 
fifteen miles in circumference. It is of this lake a 
view is given in our engraving. 

THE Critic.—Thousands will smile as they look 
at the little three-year-old, who has dropped his toy 
horse and whip to bend with eager interest over a 
battle-piece, which has just left his father’s easel. 
What about the picture, baby? Your artistic judg- 
ment would be worth as much as that of some we 
wot of who are many years your seniors, 


New Hymn-Book.—Brother D. King, of the Erie 
Conference, not only wants a “new hymn-book,” 
but a hymn-book that all denominations can use in 
common in Christian worship, just as they use a 


common Bible. A good idea. 


“Tat “experience,” is a good one,’ said one of 
the ‘eiect ladies,’ with emotion, in my hearing, on 
reading your editorial on that subject. D..%” 
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